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Le  Coucher  de  la  Mariee 

Engraved  by  Moreau  le  Jeiine  and  J.  B.  Simonet,  after  Baudouin 
“The  combination  of  gaiety  and  tenderness  shown  by  the  bride’s  at- 
tendants has  a note  of  emotional  beauty,  emphasizing  the  loveliness  of 
the  entire  picture.  Purely  as  decoration  it  may  well  be  con&idered 
one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  engravings.’’ 

George  S.  Heilman. 

From  a unique  proof  before  letters,  in  the  collection  of 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  Esq. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  131/4  x 10  inches 
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EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH 
ENGRAVINGS 


By  GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN 

ROM  a certain  point  of  view  Eighteenth 
Century  French  engravings,  or  at  least 
that  group  of  them  which  this  phrase  gen- 
erally connotes,  must  be  considered  as 
holding  a unique  place  in  the  history  of  art.  Indeed 
the  point  might  be  raised  that  they  should  be  studied 
apart  from,  rather  than  as  a part  of,  the  history  of 
art,  for  that  entire  group  of  engravings  which  comes 
under  the  heading  of  the  Estampe  Galante  was  aes- 
thetic and  a class  phenomenon,  and  not  either  an  his- 
torical development,  a national  expression  in  any 
large  sense,  or  the  work  of  a school  that  was  to  bear 
continued  fruits. 

It  naturally  follows  that  these  Eighteenth  Century 
engravings  do  not  constitute  great  art.  They  lack  the 
lyric  impulse  of  individual  emotion,  they  are  without 
national  purpose  or  ideal,  they  touch  humanity  only  at 
very  few  points.  Their  interest  is  seldom  in  char- 
acter, almost  invariably  in  situation.  They  are  re- 
peatedly telling  the  story  whose  theme  is  so  often 
frivolous  or  sensual. 

But  now  that  we  have  intimated  the  limitations  of 
these  engravings,  we  may  safely,  and  with  no  less  em- 
phasis, maintain  the  incontrovertible  argument  of 
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their  perennial  delight.  It  is  not  only  true  that  art  is 
long,  according  to  the  old  Latin  adage.  Art  is  also 
wide,  and  it  is  well  that  within  its  large  confines  we 
can  have  resource  to  the  French  artists  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  for  charm,  decorativeness,  perfection 
of  detail,  and  that  delicacy  of  treatment  rendering 
acceptable  the  delineation  of  themes  which  were  other- 
wise indelicate;  all  these  qualities  mingled  with  such 
cunning  by  artists  working  in  perfect  accord  with  one 
another  and  their  surroundings,  that  their  achieve- 
ment within  a very  delightful,  if  narrow,  field,  can 
never  be  excelled,  never  indeed  in  all  probability 
again  be  equaled. 

This  art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  divides  itself 
roughly  into  two  periods.  That  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century  belongs  to  the  distinguished  group  of  en- 
gravers of  portraits,  and  here  the  names  of  the  two 
Drevets,  Daulle,  and  Wille  come  naturally  to  mind. 
Their  work,  largely  after  the  paintings  of  Rigaud  and 
Largilliere,  is  the  historical  continuation  of  the  great 
French  school  of  portrait  engravings.  They  show  a 
fraternal  relationship  to  portrait  engravers  of  other 
nations,  and,  of  course,  the  interest  of  individual  char- 
acter is  apparent  in  their  productions.  But,  as  the 
qualification  in  our  opening  sentence  indicated,  it  is 
not  these  portrait  engravers  who  stamped  the  French 
art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  with  those  special  char- 
acteristics which  are  implied  in  the  term  ^ ^ Eighteenth 
Century  engravings.^’  We  must  turn  to  the  second 
half  of  the  century  for  the  perfect  illustration  of  these 
peculiarly  French  qualities,  and  there  we  shall  find 
examples  in  such  profusion  that  the  choice  for  the 
writer  of  so  brief  an  article  as  this  is  as  if  one  were 


Le  Chiffre  d’Amour 

From  the  engraving  by  Nicolas  de  Laiinay, 
after  the  painting  by  Fragonard 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  14%  x 10%  inches 
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“AU  MOINS  SOYEZ  DISCRET” 

Engraved  l)v  Augustin  de  St.  Aubin  after  his  own  design 
A xjortrait  of  Madame  Augustin  de  St.  Aubin 
From  a proof  before  letters,  in  the  collection  of  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  Esq. 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  131/4x101/^  inches 
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commissioned  to  gather  from  the  beds  of  Kew  Gar- 
dens representative  blossoms  for  a small  vase. 

Before  entering  on  this  delectable  if  difficult  task,  a 
few  words  regarding  the  methods  of  French  Eigh- 
teenth Century  engravers  will  appear  worth  while. 
The  entire  century  had  practically  abandoned  the  art 
of  wood-engraving,  nor  was  the  simple  burin  method 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  used  by  the  artists  of  whom 
we  shall  speak;  while  the  mezzotint,  later  so  much  in 
vogue  in  England,  was  not  at  all  popular  in  Prance. 
The  episodes  of  gallantry  and  the  genre  subjects 
found  most  frequent  expression  through  that  method 
of  line  engraving  where  the  burin  was  used  after  the 
subject  had  first  been  lightly  etched.  This  state  of  the 
print,  generally  described  in  catalogues  as  State  A,’’ 
and  known  as  the  eau  forte,^^  is  little  more  than  an 
outline,  and,  lacking  decorative  quality,  of  interest 
mainly  to  students  and  collectors.  After  the  acid  had 
here  done  its  work,  the  burin  came  into  play.  The  en- 
graved states  differ  in  number  but  very  seldom  were 
they  less  than  three,  in  addition  to  the  unfinished 
proof.  The  first  state  is  without  all  letters,  the  second 
shows  the  names  of  the  artists,  the  designer,  and  en- 
graver, while  the  third  state  generally  has  the  title 
and  the  dedication,  and  also  the  names  of  the  engrav- 
ers. As  the  name  of  the  publisher  often  appears,  as 
well  as  the  letters  A.  P.  D.  R.  {avec  privilege  du  Roi), 
and  frequently  the  arms  of  the  patrons  to  whom  the 
print  is  dedicated,  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  such 
authority  as  the  volume  by  Lawrence  and  Dighton  by 
the  collector  who  wishes  to  establish  the  varying  states 
of  the  various  engravings.  A further  fact  of  not  un- 
characteristic interest  is  that  in  some  prints  the  early 


states  are  ratlier  more  risque  than  the  last  or  “print’’ 
state.  Although  the  aquatint  and  stipple  engravings, 
as  well  as  that  color  method  called  ^^maniere  au  lavis^’ 
(invented  by  Francois  and  perfected  by  Leprince), 
are  met  with,  the  general  statement  may  be  made  that 
the  burin  engravings,  based  on  the  preliminary  eau 
fortCy  are  the  general  rule,  and  that  color  engravings 
are  the  result  of  later  printers  or  imitators,  and  as 
such  are  to  be  cautiously  considered  by  the  collector. 

Whereas  during  the  first  half  of  the  century  Wat- 
teau preponderantly  had  been  copied  by  the  engrav- 
ers, at  least  five  important  artists  immediately  come  to 
mind  in  considering  the  chief  designers  of  the  second 
half.  Opinion  will  differ  as  to  their  relative  rank,  but 
1 fancy  no  critic  will  dispute  the  immediate  inclusion 
of  Moreau  le  Jeune,  Lavreince,  Fragonard,  Baudouin, 
and  Augustin  de  St.  Aubin.  The  last  named  artist 
figures  again  in  the  list  of  the  most  notable  engravers, 
which  must  comprise  the  two  De  Launays,  Ponce,  Si- 
monet,  Choffard,  Ilelrnan,  and  Martini.  Deni,  Duclos, 
Guttenberg,  Delignon,  and  many  others  were  en- 
gravers of  similar  and  often  equal  talent,  while  Freu- 
deberg  as  a designer  might  well  come  immediately 
after  the  foremost  names. 

Tastes  differ.  The  present  writer,  were  he  to  be 
limited  to  collecting  the  engraved  works  after  only 
one  artist  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  would  choose 
Moreau  le  Jeune,  whose  famous  “Monument  de  Cos- 
tume” is  indeed  the  monument,  the  most  graceful  con- 
ceivable, of  this  entire  period.  This  work  comprised 
three  sets  of  twelve  engravings,  the  first  series  after 
designs  by  Freudeberg;  the  others  by  Moreau.  The 
first  series,  decorative,  but  not  perfect  in  drawing, 
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Le  Billet  Doux 

From  the  engraving  by  Nicolas  de  Launay, 
after  the  painting  by  Ijavreince 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  I514  X 12  inches 
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Le  Restaurant 

Engraved  by  Deni,  after  the  painting  by  Lavreince 
J^'rora  a proof  b('fore  letters,  in  the  collection  of 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  Esq. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  141,4  X lOy^  inches 
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shows  in  each  instance  a ricli  engraved  l)order,  with 
descriptive  verses  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Retif  de  la 
Bretonne.  There  may  be  given,  as  indicative,  the  text 
of  Le  Bain,  engraved  by  Ronianet,  in  which  to  the 
scantily  clothed  mistress  enters  the  maid,  a cup  in  one 
hand,  in  the  other  a missive  from  a gallant. 

la  lettre  ou  du  cJiocoJat, 

Que  prefere  Madame? ’ ^ ‘‘AJi,  ma  chare  Justine, 

J’ai  le  coeur  hien  plus  delicat, 

Plus  foible  iufiniment,  helas!  que  la  poitrine.” 

Freudeberg,  however,  is  not  at  his  best  in  the 
‘ ' Monument,  ’ ’ and  the  finest  two  plates  of  this  artist 
are,  I think,  those  engraved  by  De  Launay,  La  Com- 
plaisance Maternelle  and  Le  Petit  Jour.  In  the  latter 
we  see  the  three  protagonists  of  Eighteenth  Century 
comedy — mistress,  maid,  and  lover — delineated  with 
perfect  grace.  The  architectural  balance  of  bed  and 
mirror ; the  picture  of  Venus  and  Cupid  on  the  wall ; 
the  details  of  chair  and  candelabra,  and  all  the  minu- 
tiae of  dress  are  characteristic.  The  faces,  however, 
are  just  a trifle  insipid  despite  their  charm.  I find 
more  life  and  character  in  those  by  IMoreau,  while  the 
freedom  of  his  composition  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
drawing  render  the  last  two  series  of  the  ‘^JMonument 
de  Costume’’  far  superior  to  the  set  by  Freudeberg. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  in  America  of  this  re- 
markable work  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  INTortimer  L. 
Schiff,  whose  Eighteenth  Century  collection  is  neces- 
sarily mentioned  in  all  important  modern  works  of 
reference,  and  who  has  very  kindly  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  writer  several  of  the  prints  which  are  here 
reproduced.  From  the  Monument”  the  engraving 
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entitled  La  Grande  Toilette  deserves  special  mention 
because  of  its  interest  as  an  historical  document. 
Clocks,  books,  mantel  ornaments,  swords,  hats,  paint- 
ings, wall  decorations,  furniture,  masculine  and  femi- 
nine costume  here  are  presented  with  perfect  art. 
From  this  engraving  pre-Revolutionary  society  could 
be  reconstructed ; by  it,  we  might  almost  add,  the 
French  Revolution  can  be  explained.  Great  days  were 
those— for  the  great  seigneurs  ! 

One  other  engraving  from  the  ^ ^ Monument  ’ ’ we 
think  of,  because  of  its  perennial  human  interest,  a 
note  generally  lacking,  or  superficially  attuned,  in  the 
times  of  the  Estampe  Galante.  ^^C^est  un  fils^  mo7i- 
sieur^^  is  an  altogether  delightful  print.  The  parental 
quality  of  this  picture  is  again  met  with  in  Les  delices 
de  la  Maternite  and  in  ^^N^ayez  pas  peur,  ma  honne 
amie^\;  and  indeed  in  the  racing,  riding,  dancing, 
shooting,  driving,  card-playing,  and  similar  subjects 
of  the  ^^IMonument^’  we  have  a not  unpleasant  respite 
from  the  usual  series  of  love-making  ej)isodes,  al- 
though these  are  here  not  entirely  lacking. 

Of  amatory  subjects  in  which  the  name  of  Moreau 
figures,  the  best,  known  is  Le  Couch er  de  la  MariSe. 
This  plate,  after  a gouache  by  Baudouin,  was  first 
etched  by  JMoreau  and  then  finished  with  the  burin  by 
Simonet.  Thus  associating  three  of  the  great  artists 
of  the  period,  it  is  a splendid  illustration  of  that  sys- 
tem of  collaboration  which  contributed  so  greatly  to 
general  effectiveness.  We  have  examples  of  a frame 
by  Choffard  for  an  engraving  by  Ponce,  of  Choffard’s 
fleuron  for  De  Launay’s  Hasards  Heureux^  and  many 
other  instances  of  cooperation,  but  Le  CoucJier  de  la 
Mariee  remains  the  loveliest  instance  of  three  artists 
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La  Complaisance  Maternelle 


From  the  engraving  by  Nicolas  de  Laiinay, 
after  the  design  by  Freudeberg 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  121/^  x 8Ys  inches 
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working  together  through  three  different  media  of 
art.  A fourth  important  name  appears  in  the  final 
state  of  this  print,  in  the  line  A Paris  ches  Moreau 
le  Jeune^  rue  de  la  Harpe  vis-a-vis  M^-  Le  BasM  Le 
Bas  is  a famous  figure  of  the  period,  less  notable  as 
himself  an  engraver  than  as  a critic  and  director  of 
other  artists. 

Le  Coucher  de  la  Mariee  has  been  criticized  on  the 
score  of  impropriety.  We  cannot  share  in  this  opin- 
ion. A distinct  delicacy  and  refinement  so  permeates 
this  nuptial  scene  as  to  eliminate  all  vulgarity  and 
grossness.  Indeed,  the  combination  of  gaiety  and  ten- 
derness shown  by  the  bride  ^s  attendants  has  a note  of 
emotional  beauty,  emphasizing  the  loveliness  of  the 
entire  picture.  Purely  as  decoration  it  may  well  be 
considered  one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  engravings. 

With  perhaps  more  weight,  the  charge  of  impro- 
priety may  rest  on  N.  de  Launay’s  engraving  after 
Fragonard,  Les  Hasards  Ileureux  de  VEscarpoleite. 
This  print  is  by  some  writers  called  the  most  famous 
of  the  period.  Without  venturing  into  the  slippery 
field  of  superlatives  we  may  safely  accord  it  high  rank. 
The  foliage  in  fore  and  background,  the  waterfall,  and 
the  carved  cupids  enrich  a picture  in  which  the  gen- 
erously swinging  lady  delights  not- alone  the  recum- 
bent gallant,  but  all  lovers  of  engraving.  It  is  a 
masterpiece  of  light  and  shade,  and  Nature  herself 
could  compose  no  lovelier  setting. 

Au  moins  soyez  discret  (a  good  piece  of  advice  after 
this  Fragonard)  is  a chef-d^oeuvre  of  simpler  char- 
acter. In  it  the  lady  holds  to  her  lips  the  finger  ad- 
monishing silence.  Drawn  and  engraved  by  St. 
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Aubin,  it  is  the  portrait  of  his  wife,  and  a companion 
piece  to  the  engraving  of  a man  (the  artist  himself) 
throwing  a kiss  to  this  fair  lady.  St.  Aul)in  is  famous 
for  his  engravings  of  portraits,  but  this  pair,  both  be- 
cause of  subject  and  treatment,  come  into  the  class  of 
the  Estampe  Galante;  or,  rather,  they  belong  to  both 
classes  of  engraving  for  which  France  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  was  famous. 

Reverting  to  that  art  in  which  the  interest  centers 
rather  in  situation  than  in  character,  two  plates  of  De 
Launay  call  for  inclusion  here.  In  La  Consolatioyi  de 
r Absence  we  have  a technical  masterpiece.  A young 
girl  is  seated  on  a sofa,  a love  letter  in  her  left  hand, 
the  miniature  of  her  lover  in  her  right  hand.  Books 
and  a pitcher  and  a cup  of  chocolate  are  on  a small 
table;  a mandolin  rests  against  the  arm  of  a large 
chair,  from  which  dangles  the  young  lady’s  work-bag. 
A small  spaniel  plays  with  a ball  on  the  floor.  A 
painting  of  Cupid,  surrounded  by  rich  carved  gar- 
lands, decorates  the  wall,  and  a carved  table  with 
ornaments  and  the  characteristic  large  mirror  com- 
plete the  accessories  of  a charming  picture.  In  De 
Launay ’s  Le  Chiffre  Amour,  an  out-of-door  com- 
panion piece  to  this  interior,  we  see  the  maiden  carv- 
ing her  initials  on  the  trunk  of  a tree.  Her  little  dog 
is  seated  on  a stone  bench  at  the  right.  Again  we  have 
a love  letter  and  roses,  while  the  foliage  of  trees  and 
the  clouds  in  the  background  form  a setting  as  deco- 
rative as  the  elaborate  wall  of  the  other  picture.  Le 
Chijfre  d^ Amour  is,  like  the  Hasards  Heureux,  after 
Fragonard;  the  Consolation  de  Absence  after 
Lavreince. 

To  Lavreince  we  owe  many  of  the  loveliest  pictures 
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Engraved  by  Simonet,  after  the  painting  by  Baudouin 
From  a proof  before  letters,  in  the  collection  of  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  Esq. 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  13%  X 10  inches 
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Le  Danger  du  Tete-a-Tete 


Engraved  by  Simonet,  after  the  painting  by 
“Print”  State,  with  title  and  ornamental 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  18%x  10 
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L’Heureux  Moment 

Engraved  by  Nicolas  de  Launay,  after  the  design  by  Lavreince 
From  a proof  with  the  title,  but  before  any  other  lettering,  in  the 
collection  of  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  Esq. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  14  X 10  inches 
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of  this  time.  A notal)le  one,  the  original  gouache  of 
which  is  in  the  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  collec- 
tion, is  entitled  Le  Restaurant,  and  is  of  si)ecial  inter- 
est not  alone  because  of  its  inherent  charm,  but  also 
because  experts  differ  whether  the  engraver  was  Mar- 
tial Deni  or  his  sister  Jeanne,  so  similar  was  their 
technique.  This  similarity  in  technical  perfection 
stamps  the  period  of  which  this  engraving  is  so  thor- 
ough an  expression.  The  lady  reclines  on  a sofa,  a 
cup  of  chocolate  in  her  hand,  her  lover  is  next  to  her, 
the  attendant  companion  approaching  them,  roses, 
carved  chair,  ornamental  drapery,  walls  and  ceiling. 
We  are,  as  it  were,  at  a theater,  and  the  stage  prop- 
erty is  used  over  and  over  again— but  by  what  con- 
summate hands ! 

In  Enlevement  Nocturne  by  Ponce,  the  play 
takes  on  a more  dramatic  turn,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  characters  involved  in  this  episode,  the  feeling 
of  the  need  of  haste,  the  moon-lit  sky,  the  horses  and 
chariot— all  give  an  atmosphere  of  action  which  almost 
carries  out  the  illusion  of  actuality ; but  the  decorative 
trees  and  plants,  the  exquisite  garments  of  the  pro- 
tagonists, including  the  maid  clambering  over  the  high 
wall,  recall  us  in  time  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a scene 
from  life  only  secondarily,  a scene  of  art  first  of  all. 
Yet  it  remains  one  of  the  strongest  pictures,  and  in  its 
contrast  of  light  and  shade  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  its  school. 

We  shall  find  very  few  nudes  among  the  engraved 
works  of  these  artists.  It  was,  as  far  as  their  circle  of 
patrons  was  concerned,  a time  of  conventional  im- 
morality, and  both  convention  and  immorality  tend  to 
abstain  from  the  nude  in  art.  A nude  man  by  ]Man- 
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tegna,  a nude  woman  by  Diirer,— who  ever  gives  a sec- 
ond thought  to  their  absence  of  clothes  ? In  the  half- 
veiled  charms,  the  generous  but  not  entire  disclosure 
of  such  engravings  as  Le  Matin,  and  Le  Soir  by  De 
Ghendt  after  Baudouin,  the  nakedness  is  more  ap- 
parent. I think  we  may  perhaps  dismiss  this  often 
discussed  but  not  so  easy  theme  with  the  reflection 
that  a nude  flgure  is  seldom  suggestive  unless  it  has  as 
accessory,  somewhere  in  the  picture,  the  accentuation 
of  the  garments  that  have  been  withdrawn.  Vidal’s 
La  Balangoire  Mysterieuse  and  Les  Baigneuses  Sur- 
prises, the  one  after  Lavreince,  the  other  after  Mon- 
net,  are  cases  in  point. 

Because  the  prints  thus  far  referred  to  have,  for 
the  most  part,  contained  only  two  or  three  flgures, 
generally  the  mistress,  the  lover,  and  the  maid,  the 
inference  would  be  unfair  to  the  creators  of  the 
Estampe  Galante  that  there  were  none  among  their 
number  who  could  achieve  success  in  the  handling  of 
large  groups.  The  two  splendid  plates  of  Dequevau- 
viller,  after  Lavreince,  L^Assemhlee  an  Salon  and 
L^Assemhlee  an  Concert,  not  less  than  Duclos’s  Le 
Bal  Pare  and  Le  Concert,  after  St.  Aubin,  would 
refute  such  a theory;  while  Debucourt’s  Promenade 
Publique  is  a masterpiece  in  the  same  fleld.  Lav- 
reince’s  concert  is  a delightful  representation  of  a 
musical  soiree  intime.  The  picture  divides  itself  into 
three  well-balanced  groups : at  the  right  are  four  mu- 
sicians and  at  the  left  a number  of  gossiping  ladies 
toward  whom  one  of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
central  group  around  the  piano  holds  out  a restraining 
and  deprecatory  hand.  While  here  are  shown  only 
about  a dozen  flgures,  in  Duclos’s  design  the  number 
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increases  to  between  seventy  and  eighty,  each  depicted 
with  charming  fidelity.  The  l)ackground  with  its  Ionic 
pilasters  and  arched  ceiling  is  similar  in  both.  Such 
])ictures  with  multiplicity  of  characters  are  of  course 
the  exception,  hut  the  art  of  the  time  was  equal  to 
tliem.  These  representations  of  concerts,  dances,  and 
promenades  are  of  especial  value  in  rounding  out  our 
pictorial  knowledge  of  the  social  life. 

Another  artist  who  successfully  handled  large  com- 
positions was  Cochin,  a designer  of  such  fertile  imagi- 
nation and  such  assiduous  application  that  about  a 
thousand  of  his  plates  are  recorded.  His  fame,  how- 
ever, rests  chiefly  on  his  work  in  connection  with  book 
illustrations;  and  here  we  enter  into  a field  which 
touches  only  at  points  the  field  of  the  Estampe  Ga- 
lante,  but  which  in  any  case  cannot  be  overlooked  in  a 
survey  of  Eighteenth  Century  French  engravings. 
Just  as  that  phase  of  art,  illustrated  by  the  prints 
already  mentioned  in  this  article,  can  never  again 
along  its  own  lines  be  surpassed,  so  too  that  group  of 
books,  whose  beauty  is  often  due  to  the  very  painters 
and  engravers  that  figure  in  the  Estampe  Galante, 
must  ever  remain  the  incomparable  flower  of  its  class. 
In  them  French  taste,  that  spirituel  quality  as  easy  of 
recognition  as  it  is  difficult  of  definition,  reveals  itself 
most  inimitably. 

The  extent  reached  in  the  vogue  for  beautifying  the 
printed  volume  can  best  be  appreciated  by  reference 
to  the  authoritative  work  of  Henri  Cohen,  the  sixth 
edition  of  which  has  recently  been  edited  and  con- 
siderably augmented  by  Seymour  de  Ricci.  In  this 
Guide  de  F Amateur  de  Livres  a Graveurs’’  we  shall 
find  over  eleven  hundred  pages  devoted  to  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  works  of  English,  French,  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  authors, 
whose  pages  have  appealed  to  the  ornamentative  in- 
stinct of  the  Eighteenth  Century  French  artists. 

It  is  true  that  book  illustrations  are  of  ancient 
origin,  and  that  it  would  be  possible  to  trace  relation- 
ship between  the  miniaturists  who  decorated  the 
manuscripts  of  earlier  centuries  and  the  work  of  these 
later  artists.  As  connecting  links,  we  should  have  to 
refer  to  the  woodcuts  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
centuries,  notably  those  books  in  which  figure  the  de- 
signs of  such  artists  as  Diirer  and  Holbein,  Alde- 
grever,  Beham  and  dost  Ammann  in  Germany,  Geof- 
frey Tory  and  Jollat  in  France,  and  that  delightful 
artist  who  ornamented  the  Poliphilus  printed  by  Al- 
dus in  Venice.  We  should  have  to  place  special  em- 
phasis on  the  fascinating  work  of  Callot  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  on  the  compre- 
hensive talent  of  Picart  in  the  second  half.  But  all 
such  historical  introduction  would,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, leave  us  very  much  where  we  were  before, 
conscious  that  the  art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
exemplified  in  its  book  illustrations  as  in  its  Estampe 
Galante,  is  an  entity  best  considered  in  itself. 

Baron  Portalis,  the  aged  but  still  authoritative  stu- 
dent, has  selected  the  'bDaphnis  and  Chloe”  of  Phi- 
lippe d ’Orleans  as  the  first  volume  which  strikes  the 
sentimental  note  that  was  to  reecho  so  often  through 
the  pages  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  choice  is 
felicitous  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  engrav- 
ings, and  interesting  on  account  of  their  author.  It 
seems  fitting  that  thus  the  name  of  an  artistic  noble- 
man should  be  linked  with  the  beginning  of  the  art 
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Annette  et  Lubin 

From  the  engraving  by  Nicolas  Ponce, 
after  the  painting  by  Baudouin 

From  a proof  before  letters,  with  fleuron  and  ornamental  border 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  15  x 10%  inches 
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L’Enlevement  Nocturne 


Engraved  by  Ponce,  after  the  design  by  Bandouin 
From  a proof  before  letters,  with  fleuron,  in  the  collection  of 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  Esq, 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  15^/4  X 11%  inches 
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that  we  are  discussing,  for  it  was  largely  to  the  patron- 
age extended  and  the  example  set  by  such  amateurs  as 
this  prince,  the  Count  de  Caylus,  the  Abbe  de  Saint- 
Nom,  and  ]\Ime.  de  Pompadour,  that  continued  im- 
petus was  given  to  the  development  of  this  branch  of 
French  art. 

The  writer  may  perhaps  be  permitted  briefly  to 
digress  from  his  subject,  in  order  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  thought  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  a thought  that  brings  up  the 
question  of  what  the  contemporary  society,  and  more 
especially  the  great  collectors  of  any  given  nation,  can 
do  to  make  fertile  the  artistic  life.  This  problem  is 
one  which  we  Americans  have  perhaps  most  signally 
failed  to  solve.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  those 
lovers  of  beauty  who  collect  the  paintings  of  ancient 
masters,  the  canvases  of  the  Barbizon  School,  the  great 
work  of  Rembrandt  and  Diirer,  the  delightful  French 
engravings  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Only  if  their 
collecting  ends  there,  must  our  disappointment  begin. 
Only  if  the  so-called  ]\rgecenases  and  the  Lorenzos  of 
to-day  fail  to  realize  that  those  great  geniuses  whom 
they  would  like  to  consider  their  prototypes,  were,  in- 
deed, the  inspirers  and  patrons  of  contemporary  and 
national  endeavor,  must  we  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing vitally  wrong  in  the  attitude  of  our  wealthy  col- 
lectors. One  of  the  most  cultured  among  the  younger 
scholars  and  art  lovers  of  America,  a man  as  familiar 
with  the  message  of  the  Renaissance  as  with  the  mes- 
sage of  modern  democracy,  was  the  first  to  point  out 
to  the  present  writer  the  sad  failure  of  America’s 
greatest  collectors  in  regard  to  tlieir  service  to  the 
creative  art  of  our  country.  Acquisitiveness,  as  he 
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pointed  out,  is  not  creativeness,  and  that  Lorenzo,  who 
surrounded  himself  with  and  encouraged  poets,  schol- 
ars, architects,  painters,  and  craftsmen  of  every  kind, 
not  alone  was  interested  in  the  work  of  the  dead  cen- 
turies but  fostered  the  creations  of  his  own  living 
century.  So,  too,  the  leaders  of  Eighteenth  Century 
society  in  France,  in  no  spirit  of  condescension, 
evoked  the  intimate  message  of  contemporary  art  and 
were  more  interested  in  the  unknown  promise  of  the 
artists  that  surrounded  them  than  in  the  famous 
names  of  the  artists  that  had  preceded  them.  The 
wealth  and  the  generosity  of  America  are  equal  to  both 
interests,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  primary  and 
fundamental  function  of  patrons  of  art  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  secondary  achievement  of  acquisi- 
tion. 

Numerous  are  the  constellations  and  lesser  stars  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  firmament,  but  the  great 
Pleiades  remain  fixed.  These  seven  (which  Henri 
Cohen  selects)  must  ever  include  Eisen,  Moreau,  Gra- 
velot,  Boucher,  Cochin,  Marillier,  and  Choffard.  By 
reason  of  the  wide  range  of  his  talent,  the  character  of 
liis  representations,  and  that  talent  which  combined 
the  power  of  imagination  and  the  power  of  technique, 
iMoreau,  to  our  mode  of  thinking,  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  list.  His  illustrations  for  the  works  of  Moliere, 
Voltaire,  and  Rousseau  make  these  sets  a delight.  To 
his  Moninnent  reference  has  already  been  made;  of 
no  less  beauty  are  his  designs  for  the  Chansons  de 
Laborde.’’  While  his  talent  becomes  feebler  in  old 
age,  judged  by  his  best  work  he  is  superior  even  to 
Eisen. 

It  is  to  Eisen  that  we  owe  the  illustrations  for  per- 
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La  Consolation  de  l’Absence 

From  the  engraving  by  Nicolas  de  Launay, 
after  the  painting  by  Lavreince 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  13%  x 9%  inches 
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La  Philosophie  Endormie 

By  Moreau  le  Jeune,  after  the  painting  by  Greuze 
A portrait  of  Madame  Greuze 

From  an  eau  forte,  in  the  collection  of  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  Esq. 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  161/^x121/4  inches 
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haps  the  best-known  and  most  sought  after  of  all 
Eighteenth  Century  hooks,  the  Contes  de  La  Fon- 
taine. By  virtue  of  his  grace,  his  sense  of  humor,  his 
esprit^  so  thorouglily  French  in  spite  of  his  Swiss 
birth,  Eisen  in  this  book,  as  in  equally  charming  illus- 
trations for  the  Baisers  by  Dorat  and  the  Temple 
de  Guide,  reaches  the  height  of  lovely  adaptation 
to  the  text.  While  the  Chansons  de  Labor  de  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  and  the  Co7ites  de  La  Fontaine  per- 
haps the  most  typical  of  all  the  books  of  this  period,  the 
Boccaccio,  illustrated  by  Gravelot,  is  not  far  behind  in 
fame.  His  talent  was  especially  suitable  for  humorous 
and  amorous  scenes.  Thus  his  illustrations  for  Boc- 
caccio, for  the  Contes  Moraux  and  for  Fielding’s 
^^Tom  Jones”  are  more  successful  than  his  designs  for 
Voltaire.  If  he  lacked  some  of  the  dignity  of  Moreau, 
he  still  remains  one  of  the  most  delightful  artists  of 
this  group.  Apart  from  the  full-page  illustrations  of 
the  text,  almost  all  of  these  men  were  original  and 
charming  in  those  vignettes  and  head  and  tail-pieces 
which  add  so  much  to  the  decoration  of  their  books. 
Here  Choffard  and  Marillier  take  rank  wdth  Gravelot 
as  the  foremost  trio.  In  Marillier ’s  Fables  by  Dorat 
we  find  perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  minor 
art.  It  is  significant  of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived 
that  these  little  designs  have  added  more  to  his  fame 
than  the  long  series  of  illustrations  for  the  Bible, 
which  are  the  only  examples  of  serious  religious  il- 
lustrations among  Eighteenth  Century  books.  In 
Tasso’s  ^^Aminta,”  the  'Merusalem  Delivered,”  and 
the  Pastor  Fido”  we  find  Cochin  at  his  best,  while 
the  seventh  in  Cohen’s  list,  Boucher,  has  to  his  credit 
a number  of  superb  illustrations  for  Moliere,  Ovid, 
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and  Boccaccio.  As  Boucher  and  Fragonard  are  with 
Watteau  the  greatest  names  in  the  French  art  of  the 
Eigliteenth  Century,  we  may  well  close  this  brief  and 
altogether  limited  survey  of  the  books  of  that  period 
with  the  mention  of  Fragonard’s  illustrations  for  the 
Contes  de  La  Fontaine. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  a limited  survey,  with  the  con- 
sequent omission  of  numerous  artists  who  delightfully 
illustrated  not  alone  books  well  known  in  the  record 
of  literature,  but  also  books  of  travel,  small  almanacs, 
large  ^ ^ Galleries,  ” works  of  AVatteau  and  Claude,  vol- 
umes relating  to  history,  architecture,  costumes,  duel- 
ling, and,  in  truth,  subjects  of  every  description. 
Paintings,  water-colors,  pastels,  and  drawings  were  all 
grist  for  the  mills  of  the  engravers,  who  could  always 
count  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  creative  artists.  Art 
was  in  the  air;  beauty  was  no  transient  visitor  but  a 
constant  companion;  and  though  the  conditions  and 
the  spirit  of  those  times  were  not  such  as  to  call  forth 
the  greatest  kind  of  art,  they  evoked  and  cherished 
that  loveliness  which  is  its  own  justification. 
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THE  ETCHINGS  OF  ANTONIO  CANALE, 
CALLED  CANALETTO  (1697-1768) 


By  LOUIS  R.  METCALFE 

Autlior  of  “Robert  Nanteiiil,’’  “Jean  Morin,”  “ A Prince  of  Print-Collectors: 
Michel  (le  Marolles,  Abbe  de  Villeloin,”  etc.,  etc. 


0 describe  the  work  of  Antonio  Canale,  that 
artist  who  is  better  known  to  us  as  Cana- 
letto, is  to  describe  Venice,  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic,  for  it  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  views  of  that  city,  which  are  painted  with  such 
sincere  enthusiasm  and  loving  care  that  they  remind 
us  of  the  songs  which  a lover  sings  in  everlasting 
praise  of  his  mistress. 

At  the  mere  mention  of  Canaletto’s  name,  we  see  be- 
fore us  his  finished  canvases,  unlike  any  other  land- 
scapes in  art,  as  they  hang  in  the  leading  museums  of 
the  world,  with  their  decorative  masses  of  architecture 
in  faultless  perspective,  their  luminous  skies,  and  their 
animated  foregrounds  of  people  and  boats,  all  drawn 
with  amazing  precision.  Amusing  are  they,  and  de- 
lightfully original,  without  a doubt,  but  they  deserve 
more  than  a casual  word  of  praise.  They  are  not  only 
pleasing  tone-poems  and  marvels  of  perspective  and 
detail:  they  also  have  the  dignity  of  recording  ‘^a 
vanished  and  irreparable  past,  ’ ’ a period  in  the  life  of 
Venice  which  was  unique,  for  it  was  its  swan  song  and 
saw  the  last  gleam  of  brilliancy  shed  by  the  Most 
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Serene  Republic  before  it  sank  into  its  grave ; and  it  is 
impossible  fully  to  appreciate  Canaletto’s  work  with- 
out considering  what  Venice  was  in  his  time. 

^^One  may  have  seen  everything  in  the  world,  and 
yet  marvel  at  the  sight  of  Venice,”  said  Voltaire,  with 
perfect  truth;  and  even  to-day  that  strange  union  of 
art  and  nature,  still,  so  wonderfully  preserved  to  us  in 
its  frame  of  sky  and  water,  is  intoxicating  for  both 
poet  and  painter.  We  cannot  imagine  that  its  beauty 
could  ever  have  been  greater,  yet  it  is  no  more  the 
Venice  of  old,  for  although  the  glorious  stage  is  intact, 
the  actors  and  their  play  have  vanished.  How  far  is 
it  from  being  the  Venice  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
care-free  city  of  serenades  and  constant  travesty,  the 
scene  of  continuous  pageants  and  wild  masquerades 
forever  embarking  for  Cythera  by  the  golden  light  of 
paper  lanterns ! 

In  spite  of  the  grandeur  of  its  Renaissance  days, 
with  its  Titian,  Giorgione,  and  Veronese,  and  the 
triumphal  processions  of  its  victorious  leaders,  the 
city  of  Saint  Mark  was  never  more  Venetian  than  dur- 
ing its  old  age,  never  a more  perfect  setting  for  the 
romantic  existence  of  its  inhabitants  than  during  its 
decadence.  Life  there  was  never  so  enchanting  as 
fifty  years  before  its  fall,  when,  with  its  commerce 
destroyed,  its  riches  decreased,  and  its  political  am- 
bitions abandoned,  it  burst  into  a final  song  of  joyful 
exhilaration,  made  of  six  months  of  the  year  a carnival 
which  has  never  seen  its  equal,  and,  with  Tiepolo, 
Rosalba  Carriera,  Pietro  Longhi,  the  two  Canalettos, 
and  Guardi,  produced  a little  Renaissance  of  Art 
which  was  thoroughly  original  and  which  proclaimed 
to  the  last  the  Venetians’  undying  love  of  life  and  love 
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of  beauty.  As  a historian  has  said : ‘^The  lion  of  Saint 
Mark  drew  in  its  claws,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic 
fell  into  a gentle  slumber,  from  which  she  was  awak- 
ened only  by  the  jingling  bells  of  a gay  masquerade.’’ 

What  a cheerful  old  age,  what  a graceful  decadence  ! 
Who  would  have  suspected  that  Venice  was  so  soon  to 
lose  both  her  liberty  and  her  art  ? But  now  the  times 
have  changed  and  it  is  for  the  historian  of  Venice’s 
past  grandeur  to  exclaim:  ^^0  temporal  0 mores!^^ 
We  have  only  to  ask  the  witty  Conseiller  de  Brosse 
and  that  mad  epicurean  the  Cardinal  de  Bernis,  some- 
time ambassador;  we  have  only  to  read  the  memoirs 
of  Gozzi,  Casanova,  and  the  genial  Goldoni,  to  realize 
wdiat  has  become  of  the  ancient  dignity,  the  pristina 
virtus  of  the  Most  Serene  Republic. 

We  shall  be  told  that  the  once  magnificent  patrician 
has  turned  into  a petit-maitre  who  cares  only  for  in- 
trigue and  the  details  of  etiquette;  when  he  bows  his 
wig  has  to  drag  on  the  ground.  Nowadays,  thanks  to 
the  mask  which  is  worn  at  all  times,  he  and  his  lady 
can  mingle  with  the  noisy  carnival  crowds  in  the 
streets,  spend  the  night  gambling  in  the  Ridotto,  and 
meet  their  friends  on  the  Riva  at  sunrise.  The  love  of 
display  was  never  more  pronounced,  French  fashions 
and  wigs  are  all  the  rage,  and  the  extravagance  ex- 
hibited by  society  at  weddings,  regattas,  and  the  con- 
certs on  the  Grand  Canal  amazes  all  the  foreigners. 
These  are  days  of  riotous  merriment.  For  the  theater 
there  is  a general  craze : small  stages  are  built  in  the 
principal  palaces,  and  out-of-door  theaters  in  the 
squares,  notably  in  the  Piazzetta.  Gozzi  himself  turns 
impresario,  while  Goldoni,  the  Moliere  of  Italy,  alone 
faces  popular  displeasure,  and  for  the  Harlequins, 
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Brighellas,  and  Pantaloons,  with  their  loud  farces, 
substitute  unmasked  actors  in  serious  comedies  which 
soon  become  very  popular. 

As  this  general  gaiety  must  needs  be  reflected  in 
art,  we  find  painting  in  great  favor  and  a considerable 
number  of  students  flocking  here  from  the  neighboring 
countries,  particularly  after  the  Accademia  is  founded 
in  1764,  under  the  auspices  of  the  nobility.  The  old 
regime  is  in  disgrace,  Titian  and  Bellini  are  all  but 
forgotten;  still  there  is  in  Tiepolo  a worthy  successor 
of  Veronese.  In  spite  of  their  theatricality,  his  frescos 
possess  so  much  imagination,  such  richness  of  coloring, 
such  brilliant  light  and  atmosphere,  that  they  fairly 
shout  joy  of  living.  In  her  pastel  portraits  Rosalba 
Carriera  delights  in  revealing  the  hutterfly-like  frailty 
of  those  frivolous  Venetian  coquettes  who  were  so 
much  admired  in  their  day  for  their  mother-of-pearl 
complexions  and  their  artistic  coiffures.  Pietro  Longhi 
tells  us  all  about  the  fashions  of  the  time  and  the  folly 
of  his  countrymen ; in  a series  of  genre  pictures  which 
recall  Lancret  he  shows  us  just  how  they  appeared 
when  they  saluted  their  Doge  or  gambled  in  the  Ri- 
dotto,  and  when  they  gave  themselves  up  to  love  and 
intrigue  both  in  their  homes  and  on  the  Piazzetta. 

As  to  landscape-painting,  it  becomes  very  popular, 
thanks  to  Antonio  Canale  and  Francesco  Guardi,  who 
record  the  setting  of  this  joyful  decadence.  Their 
work  represents  the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of 
pure  landscape-painting  in  Italy.  Of  the  two  it  was 
Guardi  who  possessed  that  freshness  of  imagination  i 
and  freedom  which  was  characteristic  of  the  time. 
For  poetical  impressionism  and  brilliancy,  for  variety 
of  atmospheric  effects  and  sparkle  of  water  surface. 
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Canaletto.  View  of  Burano  (also  called  A Village  on  the  River  Brenta) 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  1134x17  inches 
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Canaletto.  View  of  Mestre 


his  views  of  Venice  remain  unexcelled,  while  the  ex- 
pressive little  figures  which  enliven  his  scenes  tell 
such  stories  of  life  in  Venice  as  to  make  him  one 
of  the  eloquent  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  freedom  often  savors  of  care- 
lessness, and  his  drawing  is  sketchy  in  the  extreme : 
with  his  architecture,  particularly,  he  takes  such  lib- 
erties, and  draws  in  such  false  perspective,  that  it 
often  mars  the  effect  of  his  picture. 

His  master,  Canaletto,  alone  did  justice  to  the  noble 
stones  of  Venice;  it  was  he  who  painted  her  with  a 
truth  and  faithfulness  never  seen  before.  Of  all  the 
artists  of  this  frivolous  age,  he  was  the  only  one  who 
had  a real  cult  for  his  art,  who  remained  consistently 
devoted  to  his  ideal,  and  who  never  ceased  to  paint 
with  the  greatest  conscientiousness  and  sincerity. 

II 

Giovanni  Antonio  Canale  was  born  in  Venice  in 
1697,  and  probably  belonged  to  a patrician  family,  for 
he  sometimes  signed  himself  ^^da  Canal,  and  in  one 
of  his  engraved  portraits  he  is  given  a coat-of-arrns 
and  the  title  of  nobilis  Venetus.  His  surname  of 
Canaletto  was  given  him  by  his  admirers  in  England, 
and  he  must  not  be  confused  with  another  remarkable 
landscape-painter  who  dared  assume  that  famous 
name.  He  was  Belotto  Belotti,  Canale’s  nephew  and 
pupil,  who  later  wandered  into  different  countries  and 
died  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Saxony.  For  him 
he  painted  the  large  views  of  Dresden  and  several 
royal  country  places  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Vienna 
and  the  Saxon  capital. 
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Canale  learned  how  to  draw  and  paint  architecture 
in  the  studio  of  his  father,  Avho  was  the  principal 
maker  of  theatrical  scenery  in  Venice;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  with  such  romantic  surroundings  and  so 
much  training  in  architectural  composition,  silhouette, 
and  perspective,  he  should  have  developed  a passion 
for  architectural  landscape  and  also  a great  readiness 
of  hand.  The  son,  however,  was  a more  serious  artist 
than  the  father,  and  in  spite  of  early  success  as  a 
decorative  scene-painter,  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  stage,  and,  to  use  his  own  words, 
solemnly  excommunicating  the  theater,’’  fled  to 
Rome  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  like  Piranesi,  thirsty 
for  the  sight  of  antiquities. 

Several  oil-paintings  and  a large  number  of  charm- 
ing drawings  in  pen,  pencil,  and  sepia  are  witness  to 
his  activity  while  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  sight  of 
ancient  ruins  made  a deep  impression  on  him,  and 
undoubtedly  went  very  far  to  develop  his  imagina- 
tion; but — was  it  because  he  found  no  possibility  of 
making  a career  there?  or  was  it  due  to  the  well- 
known  homesickness  of  the  Venetian? — it  was  not 
long  before  he  returned  to  his  native  city.  When  he 
saw  Venice  again,  he  decided  to  paint  nothing  else. 

In  painting  the  Venetian  landscape,  Canale  was  not 
a pioneer,  for  Luca  Carlevaris  and  Marco  Ricci  before 
him  had  painted  lagoons,  canals,  coast  scenes,  and 
views  of  the  city;  but  the  abbe  Lanzi,  in  his  ^‘Storia 
Pittorica,  ” says  that  they  both  were  soon  ^Mriven 
from  their  nest  by  the  painter  who  became  more 
generally  known  as  Canaletto.”  The  latter  was  soon 
renowned  for  his  views  of  the  city,  but,  unlike  some  of 
his  colleagues  and  many  Venetian  actors,  singers,  and 
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dancers,  he  did  not  hasten  into  distant  countries  in 
search  of  more  remuneration  than  could  be  secured 
from  the  frivolous  Venetians;  he  persevered  in  his 
work  at  home,  catering  principally  to  the  transient 
foreigners,  and  left  Venice  only  in  order  to  visit  its 
environs. 

^ The  most  famous  foreign  collector  in  Venice  at  this 
time  was  Joseph  Smith,  a merchant  by  profession  and 
the  British  consul  from  1752  to  1760.  He  was  a con- 
noisseur who  had  previously  recommended  himself  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  ^^a  middling  genius.’’  His 
house,  full  of  fine  pictures  and  Aldine  books,  was 
thrown  open  to  all  art-lovers,  and  Canaletto  was  a 
favorite  guest.  The  connoisseur  in  Smith  bought  the 
Venetian’s  best  canvases,  but  the  business  man  paid 
mighty  little  for  them,  and  later  prompted  him  to 
make  a contract  with  the  painter  by  which,  for  a cer- 
tain number  of  years,  he  became  the  possessor  of  all 
his  output. 

One  day,  however,  Canaletto  discovered  that  the 
Briton  had  reaped  great  profits  by  filling  the  collec- 
tion of  George  III  with  the  works  of  all  the  Venetian 
painters,  and  by  selling  for  a high  price  to  his  rich 
friends  at  home  the  pictures  for  which  he  had  paid  so 
little.  So  he  forthwith  dispensed  with  the  middleman 
services  of  the  middling  genius”  and  set  out  for 
England.  After  a stay  of  two  years,  during  which  he 
received  on  all  sides  the  most  fiattering  attentions  and 
painted  many  pictures  for  the  Windsor  collection,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  many  other  Englishmen, 
homesickness  and  the  London  fog  drove  him  back  to 
Venice,  and  there  he  died,  twenty  years  later,  in  1768. 

It  is,  then,  due  to  Joseph  Smith  that  there  are  as 
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many  as  seventeen  of  Canaletto’s  canvases  in  the  Wal- 
lace collection,  no  less  than  fifty  paintings  and  draw- 
ings at  Windsor,  and  many  others  of  his  works  in  the 
private  collections  of  England. 

It  is  unjust  to  regard  Canaletto  as  a mere  painter 
of  architecture : he  was  much  more  than  that  as  long 
as  he  possessed  all  the  ideals  of  a great  landscape- 
painter.  If  he  has  not  painted  as  brilliant  a picture 
of  life  in  Venice  as  Guardi,  he  has  painted,  as  no  one 
else  has,  Venice  herself  in  all  her  naked  beauty,  and 
revealed  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night  the  very  soul  of 
an  architecture  which  is  like  the  marriage  of  the  Re- 
naissance and  the  East. 

His  surfaces  of  marble,  stone,  and  tile  are  painted 
with  as  much  delicacy  and  feeling  as  the  trees  and 
bushes  of  a Ruysdael  or  a Hobbema,  and  with  much 
more  vigor  and  directness  than  the  miniatured  build- 
ings of  Dutchmen  like  Berck  Heyde ; but  if  his  archi- 
tecture is  treated  with  unusual  thoroughness,  his  light 
effect  and  his  sky  are  no  less  well  studied,  and  in  all 
his  pictures  the  atmosphere  is  typically  Venetian.  As 
he  was  far  from  being  a realist  in  coloring  and  cared 
only  for  decorative  harmony,  his  palette  is  sober,  and 
we  find  in  his  palaces  exquisitely  mellow  tones  of 
silver-gray,  old  ivory,  and  copper-red,  which  are  ad- 
mirably set  off  by  the  depth  of  his  greenish-blue  sky 
and  water  and  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  his  horizon. 

That  he  should  have  been  aided  by  the  camera  ottica 
in  drawing  his  pictures  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
he  has  left  us  a great  number  of  paintings  showing 
thousands  of  buildings  drawn  with  such  correct  per- 
spective that  it  makes  the  distance  as  true  as  it  is 
striking.  As  to  his  figures,  or  ‘ ^ macchiette,  ” as  they 
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Canaletto.  View  of  Dolo 
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Canaletto.  The  Harbor  at  Dolo 


were  called,  while  they  are  more  conventionally  drawn 
than  Guardi’s,  one  has  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
among  them  every  type  of  Venetian,  from  Doge  to 
beggar,  and  they  are,  as  a rule,  superbly  drawn  and 
full  of  expression. 


Ill 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  prolific  painter  was 
also  an  etcher,  and  that  he  produced  thirty-two  plates 
which  for  originality  remain  unexcelled.  That  they 
should  have  remained  so  long  neglected  seems  incred- 
ible when  one  realizes  their  merit;  but  this  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  their 
subjects  have  little  in  common  with  those  of  his 
paintings,  and  that,  moreover,  they  are  executed  in 
such  an  extremely  simple  manner  that  they  seldom 
attract  the  attention  of  the  average  print-collector.  To 
the  devotee  of  Piranesi,  for  instance,  nothing  could 
seem  more  fiat  and  lifeless  than  these  silvery  prints, 
apparently  so  uniform  in  tone.  But  in  these  days  of 
research  the  subtle  charm  of  eighteenth-century  art 
has  come  home  to  many,  and  much  which  has  not  been 
appreciated  heretofore  comes  to  light  with  added  sig- 
nificance. Canaletto’s  etchings  have  bided  their  time, 
and  now  they  are  gaining  recognition,  particularly 
from  those  art-lovers  who  attach  great  value  to  sim- 
plicity as  a cardinal  virtue  of  all  good  art. 

We  do  not  know  when  Canaletto  began  to  etch,  but 
it  was  probably  during  his  visit  to  Rome.  To  any  one 
who  has  studied  the  delightful  drawings  in  pencil, 
pen,  and  sepia  which  he  made  at  that  time,  nothing 
will  seem  more  natural  than  that  he  should  have  been 
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tempted  to  elaborate  on  some  of  them  and  put  them  in 
a permanent  form  by  means  of  a medium  which  is 
preeminently  fitted  for  the  expression  of  the  artist’s 
personal  feeling.  At  all  events,  one  of  his  smaller 
plates,  known  as  The  Isolated  Pier,  gives  every  in- 
dication of  having  been  inspired  by  Roman  scenery, 
and  he  has  introduced  classic  ruins  in  several  other 
compositions.  What  is  certain  is  that  from  the  very 
first  Canaletto  found  himself  thoroughly  at  home  in 
this  medium,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  study  his  plates 
and  not  be  convinced  that  he  derived  great  enjoyment 
from  every  bit  of  his  work. 

He  who  is  acquainted  only  with  the  subjects  of  his 
paintings  will  be  surprised  by  those  of  his  etchings, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  very  few  plates,  they  seem 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Venice,  representing  either 
quiet  scenery  on  and  near  the  mainland,  or  his 
original  compositions.  Here  is  a striking  contrast. 
The  artist  has  turned  his  back  on  the  excitements  of 
the  busy  metropolis,  and  seems  to  have  taken  his  rest 
‘Har  from  the  madding  crowd,”  in  closer  communion 
with  nature,  etching  views  of  the  outskirts  of  smaller 
cities  or  peaceful  landscapes  illumined  by  a magnifi- 
cent sky.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  enjoys  the  change, 
that  he  delights  in  drawing  soft  earth,  bushes,  and 
trees,  and  that  he  is  fond  of  introducing  in  his  fore- 
grounds other  motives  than  stone  quays  and  gondolas, 
and  of  drawing  architecture  which  for  once  is  not 
formal. 

After  noting  the  tranquil  restfulness  of  his  com- 
positions, one  is  immediately  impressed  by  the  artist’s 
fine  sense  of  light  and  atmosphere.  ^^Ses  yeux  sont 
penetres  de  lumiere,  ” says  Adrien  Moureau,  in  his 
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Canaletto.  The  Isolated  Pier 
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Canaletto.  The  Canal  Lock  at  Dolo 


monograph  on  the  painter.  A look  at  one  of  his  plates 
makes  one  feel  out  of  doors,  the  light  is  so  clear  and 
diffused,  the  shadows  are  so  transparent,  the  sky 
has  such  immensity,  and  yet  all  this  effect  is  obtained 
by  the  simplest  means  imaginable.  Nothing  simpler 
than  his  technique  is  known  in  etching:  only  Mellan’s 
can  be  compared  to  it.  Canaletto’s  lines  are  crisp, 
vigorous,  direct,  but  at  all  times  lightly  and  feelingly 
drawn;  and  what  is  surprising  is  that  they  are  per- 
fectly distinct,  there  is  a total  absence  of  cross-hatch- 
ing. All  he  has  to  do  in  order  to  lower  the  tone  of 
some  shadows  in  the  middle  ground  and  to  bring  out 
the  mass  of  his  foreground  with  its  crisply  drawn  fig- 
ures is  to  give  that  portion  of  the  plate  a rebiting. 
This  is  what  gives  his  plates  such  a silvery  tone  even 
in  the  most  brilliant  impressions.  Canaletto  in  land- 
scape work,  and  Mellan  in  portraits,  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  used  such  a simple  system  of  line-work ; the 
great  Nanteuil  proved  his  ability  to  imitate  the  en- 
graver from  Abbeville  in  a difficult  technique  which 
he  later  abandoned  for  a better  one,  but  no  one  was 
able  to  imitate  the  Venetian  successfully. 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  peculiar  brilliancy 
of  Canaletto’s  light  effects,  and  it  is  plainly  seen  in 
his  more  finished  plates;  this  is  the  treatment  of  the 
sky.  Almost  all  etchers  leave  their  sky  white,  or  prac- 
tically so ; Canaletto  is  the  only  one  who  gives  it  a uni- 
form tone.  Although  he  does  this  with  a most  pains- 
taking care,  he  does  it  so  successfully  that  nothing  in 
his  etchings  gives  greater  delight  to  the  eye  than  this 
part  of  the  picture.  The  result  of  a medium  tone  all 
over  the  sky,  coupled  with  a darkening  of  the  fore- 
ground, must  be  to  throw  greater  brilliancy  on  the 
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high  lights  of  his  middle  ground,  and  to  produce  a 
general  blending  of  the  ensemble  which  recalls  a fin- 
ished painting.  We  know  of  no  one  but  Meryon  who 
has  etched  an  architectural  landscape  on  these  lines. 
A glance  at  one  of  Canaletto’s  houses  in  full  sunlight, 
against  a gray  sky,  with  its  crisply  drawn,  dark-tiled 
roof  and  windows,  will  convince  any  one  that  his 
French  brother  artist  of  a century  later  had  studied 
his  etchings  as  well  as  nature  itself. 

The  Venetian  covers  his  sky  surface  with  a system 
of  closely  drawn  horizontal  lines  which  are  as  straight 
as  the  free  hand  will  permit.  This  means  that  they 
waver  just  enough  to  produce  an  atmospheric  effect. 
The  frail  clouds  which  usually  enliven  it  and  intensify 
its  color  are  secured  merely  by  interrupting  these 
lines  where  the  light  strikes  the  clouds,  and  by  con- 
tinuing them  with  an  increased  waving  in  their  shaded 
portion.  Nothing  more  delicate,  simple,  and  satisfac- 
tory can  be  imagined. 

His  architecture  is  etched  with  all  the  mastery  of 
the  erstwhile  scene-painter  who  so  perfectly  portrayed 
monumental  V enice.  Faultless  in  perspective,  precise 
in  outline,  completely  modeled  by  its  crisp  shadows 
and  the  varied  texture  given  its  surfaces,  it  is  both 
picturesque  and  solid  and  always  in  the  right  plane. 
Fully  to  appreciate  the  lightness  and  breadth  with 
which  it  is  drawn,  one  has  onl}^  to  compare  Canaletto’s 
etchings  with  the  engravings  which  several  contem- 
porary engravers,  notably  Antonio  Yicentini,  made 
of  his  paintings.  In  the  monograph  on  Canaletto, 
published  by  Rudolph  Meyer  in  1878,  the  number  of 
his  etchings  is  given  as  thirty-one,  but  since  then  an 
additional  plate,  which  for  some  unknown  reason  was 
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Canaletto.  Market-d\y  on  the  Giudecca,  Venice 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5%  X 8%  inches 
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Canaletto.  View  of  the  Prisons 


not  published,  was  found  in  a Canale  volume  acquired 
by  the  Berlin  Print  Room,  with  the  result  that  thirty- 
two  etchings  are  now  described  in  the  most  recent 
catalogue  of  the  artistes  work,  made  by  Alexandre  de 
Vesme  in  his  ^^Le  Peintre-graveur  Italien’’  (Milan, 
Ulrico  Hoepli,  1906).  Some  are  large  and  finished 
compositions,  others,  of  a smaller  size,  are  more  sketch- 
ily treated ; some  look  like  leaves  from  his  sketch-book. 
Very  few  are  views  of  Venice;  the  rest  represent  its 
environs  and  Padua. 

The  little  views  of  the  city  are  characteristic  of 
Canaletto  the  painter,  for  they  show  us  the  best-known 
part  of  Venice.  In  the  Market-day  on  the  Gindecca 
there  is  much  animation  near  the  water’s  edge,  and 
the  island  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  is  partly  hidden 
by  the  awning  of  a large  war-ship.  The  Pier  a del 
Bando  gives  us  a fine  view  of  the  Ducal  palace,  in 
front  of  which  a crowd  is  listening  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  a government  edict.  The  View  of  the  Pris- 
ons shows  us  the  busy  Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  near  that 
somber  building  which  only  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  con- 
nects with  the  palace  of  the  Doges,  and  the  Procurazie 
gives  us  a wonderful  picture  of  the  crowded  Saint 
Mark’s  Square  bathed  in  dazzling  sunshine,  taken 
from  the  shadow  of  the  basilica.  All  this  is  drawn 
v/ith  a correct  yet  sensitive  line,  the  figures,  though 
sketchy,  being  expressive  of  the  different  elements 
making  up  a Venetian  crowd,  and  the  picture  wonder- 
fully filled  with  light  and  animation. 

Nothing,  however,  approaches  some  of  his  imagi- 
nary scenes  for  sheer  freedom  of  technique.  In  these 
crisp  little  plates  ravines  and  temporary  bridges, 
quaint  houses  and  ancient  ruins,  play  a prominent 
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part,  while  pilgrims  before  a shrine,  sleepy  fishermen 
in  rowboats,  or  a romantic  coach  and  pair  enliven  the 
foreground.  Such  compositions  were  called  '^ca- 
pricci,  and  were  frequently  indulged  in  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  that  time  artists  were  particu- 
larly interested  by  the  picturesque  in  nature,  and  in- 
stead of  making  minute  studies  of  nature  like  the 
Dutch  painters,  delighted  in  grouping  in  a fanciful 
combination  various  well-known  features  from  their 
surroundings.  In  most  of  these  plates  of  Canaletto’s 
there  is  a diffused  light  which  illumines  the  smallest 
shadow  and  produces  incredible  brilliancy ; the  entire 
effect  is  secured  by  lines  which  are  perfectly  distinct. 
Three  of  his  most  charming  plates  give  every  indica- 
tion of  having  been  cut  down  from  a larger  size.  One 
is  The  Dome  Surrounded  hy  Houses  terracing  down 
to  the  water-level ; it  seems  bathed  in  the  soft  light  of 
a hazy  morning.  Another  is  A View  of  a City  greatly 
resembling  Verona.  On  the  left  of  the  foreground  is 
the  tomb  of  a bishop,  sharply  silhouetted  against  a 
broad  expanse  of  such  a serene  sky  as  one  can  find 
only  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  on  a late  summer  after- 
noon. It  is  a typical  Italian  scene,  expressed  with  a 
delicate  sense  of  color  and  rare  poetic  feeling.  The 
third  shows  some  oxen  passing  over  a bridge,  and  the 
right  side  of  the  picture  which  was  published  sepa- 
rately shows  some  men  fishing  near  a little  monument 
shaded  by  a tree. 

In  the  twelve  views  which  Canaletto  etched  for  Jo- 
seph Smith,  he  gives  us  his  most  ambitious  composi- 
tions, his  most  finished  work.  Some  of  them  are  a little 
too  poussSy  a little  too  conscious,  but  they  are  all  inter- 
esting. Four  are  imaginary  landscapes;  the  rest  could 
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Canaletto.  The  Dome  Surrounded  by  Houses 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  ll%x8VL>  inches 
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Canaletto.  The  Tower  of  Malghera 


be  the  illustrations  to  nothing  less  ideal  than  a little 
boating- trip  from  Venice  to  Padua.  The  dedicatory 
Frontispiece  which  precedes  the  set  is  in  the  style  of 
Piranesi,  and  shows  a vine-covered  ruin  on  which  is 
the  following  inscription  : Views,  some  taken  from 

nature,  some  invented,  by  Antonio  Canal,  and  by  him 
set  in  perspective,  engraved,  and  dedicated  to  the  most 
illustrious  Joseph  Smith,  Consul  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  to  the  Most  Serene  Venetian  Republic,  as  a 
sign  of  homage  and  esteem.  ’ ’ 

Here  is  a View  of  Burano,  a little  island  town  north 
of  Venice;  a stretch  of  water  separates  its  few  houses 
and  church  steeple  from  a vigorously  drawn  fore- 
ground with  a rustic  foot-bridge  and  a beautifully 
studied  dying  tree  which  stretches  out  its  arms  to  the 
heavens.  Further  on  we  find  the  Tower  of  MalgJiera, 
which  used  to  guard  the  approach  to  Venice.  All  of 
Canaletto ’s  finest  qualities  are  shown  in  this  plate  and 
it  ranks  with  the  remarkable  achievements  of  etching. 
Its  values  are  as  carefully  studied  as  those  of  a fine 
painting;  in  point  of  light  and  atmosphere  it  is  a 
revelation,  and  it  is  a quiet  scene  rendered  with  rare 
poetic  feeling. 

After  Malghera  comes  Dolo,  further  inland.  Here 
are  its  long  buildings  as  they  appear  from  the  water- 
side, and  some  of  the  many  boats  which  ply  between 
this  town  and  Venice.  Among  them  we  recognize  sev- 
eral of  those  roofed  pleasure-boats  which  were  so 
much  in  vogue  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  a new 
arrival  in  the  foreground  looks  particularly  festive, 
and  we  can  fairly  hear  its  passengers  sing.  Can  we 
forget  that  page  of  Goldoni’s  memoirs  in  which  he 
recounts  the  way  in  which  he  enlivened  one  of  his  slow 
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journeys  by  water?  Can  we  not  see  him  and  some 
friends  engaging  one  of  those  pleasure-boats  decorated 
with  painted  carvings  and  shaded  by  a picturesque 
awning,  traveling  at  a snaiCs  pace,  a constant  delight 
to  the  people  on  shore  on  account  of  the  music  of  a 
’cello,  three  violins,  and  a French  horn  played  on  deck 
by  an  improvised  orchestra,  and  hear  the  wild  ap- 
plause which  greeted  Goldoni’s  reading  of  his  daily 
journal  after  supper? 

Another  plate,  and  a particularly  effective  one, 
is  The  Canal  Loch  at  Dolo.  It  discloses  Canaletto’s 
remarkable  ability  to  etch  architecture  and  to  express 
all  the  glowing  eft'ect  of  direct  and  reflected  light  on 
stone  surfaces.  The  twelve  figures  Avhich  enliven  the 
scene  are  drawn  with  a vigor  and  an  expressiveness 
which  Guardi  himself  might  have  envied. 

After  having  drawn  Mestre^  with  its  canal  vanish- 
ing in  the  distance  in  the  very  center  of  the  composi- 
tion, Canale  finally  reached  Padua  and  etched  its  Prd 
della  Valle,  and  the  Church  of  Saint  Justina,  beauti- 
fully illumined  by  the  afternoon  sun,  with  an 
amusing  mass  of  women,  priests,  noblemen,  beggars, 
farmers  with  their  oxen,  children  and  dogs  in  the 
foreground.  Two  of  the  most  beautiful  plates  in  the 
collection  are  the  View  of  an  Imaginary  City,  full  of 
churches,  monuments,  and  tombs  reminding  one  of  a 
canto  of  ^^Childe  Harold,”  and  the  Porch  with  a 
Lanteim,  which  shows  through  the  columns  of  a loggia 
a triumphal  arch,  a ruined  temple,  and  some  pictur- 
esque houses  basking  in  the  sunlight  and  the  dolce  far 
niente  of  a spring  day  in  Italy. 

One  can  spend  a lifetime  with  these  quiet  pictures 
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Canaletto.  Porch  with  a Lantern 


without  tiring  of  them.  So  great  is  their  unaffected 
simplicity,  and  so  sincere  is  the  artist’s  love  of  nature, 
that  they  remind  us  of  certain  old  folk-songs,  and  to 
dwell  with  them  is  to  live  in  Arcady. 
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By  JOHN  COTTON  DANA 
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RINTS  form  important  parts  of  many  books. 
It  should  be  part  of  a librarian’s  duty,  and 
it  may  easily  become  one  of  the  pleasures 
of  his  calling,  to  encourage  an  intelligent 
interest  in  all  the  arts  which  are  employed  in  book- 
making. Therefore  every  library,  however  small, 
should  have  a collection  of  prints,  even  though  it  is, 
in  its  beginning,  nothing  more  than  a collection  of 
illustrations  from  books  and  journals  of  recent  years. 
Once  begun,  it  will  surely  grow,  in  due  course,  into  a 
collection  embracing  many  prints  properly  so  called, 
pictures  which  owe  their  charm,  their  beauty,  and 
their  value  to  the  genius  of  the  artist-engravers  who 
produced  them.  Such  a collection,  even  if  very  mod- 
est and  inexpensive,  can  be  so  selected,  arranged,  and 
labeled  as  to  illustrate  quite  clearly  the  different  meth- 
ods and  processes  by  which  prints  are  made,  to  sug- 
gest wherein  lies  the  charm  they  have  for  those  who 
collect,  admire,  and  study  them,  and  to  form  an  out- 
line of  the  history  of  book  illustration. 

Prints  thus  gathered,  classified,  mounted,  and  la- 
beled immediately  take  on  a certain  dignity  and 
worth.  They  mean  something.  They  add  to  the  li- 
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brary^s  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  discriminating. 
They  invite  attention,  inquiry,  study,  and  what  is 
particularly  worth  while,  they  invite  contributions 
from  print-lovers  of  the  vicinity. 

Few  readers  take  note  of  the  artists,  media,  pro- 
cesses of  production,  and  other  interesting  aspects  of 
the  pictures  they  see  in  the  books  they  read.  A sys- 
tematic arrangement  and  simple  labeling  of  even  a 
few  of  these  pictures  will  help  many  persons  to  under- 
stand them  better,  and  induce  them  to  study,  com- 
pare, criticize,  and  get  more  of  interest  and  enjoyment 
out  of  them. 

A few  examples  from  the  collection  can  occasionally 
be  hung  on  a convenient  screen,  or  against  the  wall, 
or  lent  to  individuals,  to  study-clubs,  to  any  who  may 
be  interested,  if  not  in  the  beauty  of  the  prints  them- 
selves, then  in  the  artists  who  made  the  originals  and 
in  the  methods  and  processes  of  reproduction.  They 
thus  form  a helpful  addition  to  the  library’s  equip- 
ment for  broadening  the  interests  and  adding  to  the 
pleasures  of  its  public. 

The  librarian  of  the  smallest  library  will  be  sur- 
prised to  discover  how  soon  he  can  bring  together,  at 
a very  slight  cost,  a useful  collection.  If  he  does  no 
more  than  show  by  examples  the  more  striking  differ- 
ences between  prints  produced  by  the  many  methods 
and  processes  which  have  been  employed  since  the 
fifteenth  century,  he  will  find  that  he  soon  has  some- 
thing of  interest  and  value.  As  he  goes  on,  each  group 
of  pictures  produced  by  a special  method  will  grow 
rapidly  in  number  and  variety  until  it  tells  quite 
clearly,  not  only  of  fundamental  points  in  method,  but 
also  of  that  method’s  development  and  changes. 
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Of  woodcuts,  for  example,  he  will  have  reproduc- 
tions of  the  earliest  block-book  cuts,  printed  from  a 
board  cut  with  a knife  along  the  grain ; of  book  illus- 
trations produced  in  the  same  way  in  Diirer’s  time; 
and  of  those  produced  in  later  and  degenerate  periods. 
He  will  have  originals  from  old  books  of  the  time  of 
Bewick,  who  revolutionized  the  art  by  disclosing  the 
possibilities  of  the  white  line,  and  engraved  with  a 
burin  on  the  end  of  a block  instead  of  cutting  with  a 
knife  along  the  grain.  He  will  have  originals,  also, 
from  old  hooks,  of  the  followers  of  Bewick  in  England 
and  America ; and  then  originals  from  the  palmy  days 
of  the  art  in  America, — 1870-1890, — with  later  and 
contemporary  work  from  England,  Germany,  and 
France,  all  found  in  old  books  and  journals.  A few 
zinc  etchings  and  half-tones,  and  engraved  half-tones, 
will  show  how  and  why  photo-chemical  processes 
brought  wood-engraving  almost  to  an  end. 

Such  a collection,  acquired  at  very  little  cost,  fully 
labeled,  and  hung  where  visitors  can  see  it,  will  lead 
many  to  find  something  more  than  the  story  in  hook 
and  magazine  illustrations;  will  dignify  the  engrav- 
er’s art  and  make  it  seem  more  worthy  of  attention. 

The  library’s  collection  of  prints — and  it  may  prop- 
erly be  so  called,  no  matter  how  inexpensive  it  may  he 
— need  not  form  a part  of  the  picture-collection,  which 
may  be  made  for  purely  illustrative  or  story-telling 
purposes.  For  a collection  of  this  latter  kind  pictures 
will  be  gathered  almost  solely  because  they  illustrate 
history,  industries,  geographical  or  geological  forms, 
cities,  monuments,  buildings,  streets,  paintings,  per- 
sons, etc.  Fine  prints  do  the  same  thing  and  in  the 
best  possible  way;  but  of  course  in  the  small  library 
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the  fine  prints  will  always  be  too  few  to  illustrate 
many  subjects. 

The  print-collection  proper  may  be  devoted  to  one 
or  all  of  several  things;  for  example,  to  the  story  of 
book  illustration  as  already  suggested ; to  the  story  of 
the  methods  and  processes  of  reproducing  pictures ; to 
the  fundamentals  of  the  technique  of  the  fine  art  of 
engraving  as  practised  by  artists. 

The  collection  in  the  small  library  may  well  include 
prints  produced  by  modern  photo-chemical  processes, 
and  reproductions  by  these  processes  not  only  of  the 
work  of  draughtsmen  of  our  day  in  pen,  pencil,  brush, 
and  other  media,  but  also  reproductions  of  rare  prints 
by  artists  of  former  days.  From  it  the  beginner  can 
learn  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  many  of  the  features  of 
design  and  draughtsmanship.  Here  he  can  study,  for 
example,  the  line  in  some  of  its  many  forms,  as  drawn 
by  a needle  moving  freely  over  the  varnished  plate; 
by  a needle  in  dry-point  work,  hardened  a little  by  the 
resistance  of  the  copper  surface  through  which  it  must 
be  driven ; by  a burin  as  it  ploughs  its  furrow  in  metal 
or  eats  its  way  along  a block  of  wood ; by  a pencil  as  it 
leaves  its  delicate  trail  on  the  roughened  paper ; or  by 
the  pen  as  it  swings  along  the  surface  of  card-board. 

The  collectors  of  these  small  library  collections,  and 
those  whose  attention  is  attracted  by  them  to  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  all  the  arts,  will  not  only  note 
the  widely  varying  qualities  given  to  line  and  tint  by 
the  varying  method  and  media  employed:  they  will 
also  note  and  learn  to  distinguish  and  properly  to  ap- 
praise the  qualities  due  to  the  characters  of  the  artists 
themselves,  and  will  find  pleasure  in  distinguishing 
the  differing  expressions  of  the  respective  personal- 
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ities  of  artists  as  shown,  for  example,  in  a series  of 
American  wood-engravings. 

The  small  library's  collection  of  prints  may  not  only 
be  quite  inexpensive  in  itself : it  is  also  inexpensive  to 
store  and  care  for,  though  if  a generous  patron  makes 
it  possible,  the  small  library’s  print-collection  may 
begin,  of  course,  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  instead  of  at 
the  bottom,  with  a few  examples  of  the  best  work  of 
men  of  acknowledged  talent.  But  even  if  good  for- 
tune brings  a beginning  in  this  style,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  a public  collection  of  prints  has  a spe- 
cial mission : to  develop  an  interest  in  and  a love  for 
the  graver’s  art  in  as  many  as  possible  of  the  library’s 
patrons.  A public  collection  is  not  made  for  profit  or 
for  hoarding,  but  for  daily  enjoyment  and  for  promo- 
tion of  the  print  enjoying  and  collecting  habits.  And 
for  these  purposes  a very  simple  and  inexpensive  col- 
lection, gathered  by  the  librarian  himself  and  his 
friends  in  the  community,  will  often  prove  a more 
effective  teacher  than  would  a collection  of  prints  too 
rare  to  be  often  handled,  too  large  in  number  to  be 
framed,  and  so  costly  that  the  library  can  make  no 
worthy  additions  to  it.  If  a small  library  has  one  of 
these  latter  collections  it  may  well  begin  another  of  the 
homely,  popular  kind  here  suggested,  if  only  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  public  to,  and  prepare  it  for  an 
appreciation  and  study  of,  the  more  costly  one. 

A desire  to  learn  of  the  engraver’s  art  on  the  part 
of  the  librarian,  a few  sympathetic  friends,  a modest 
beginning,  an  occasional  loan  exhibit  of  examples  of 
the  best  work, — this  seems  the  procedure  which  prom- 
ises the  best  results. 

When  one  considers  that  the  beginnings  of  print- 
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collecting  are  so  simple,  the  delights  so  many,  the  edu- 
cational influence  so  persistent  and  yet  so  absolutely 
non-didactic,  the  growth  to  something  that  even  the 
connoisseur  must  approve  so  inevitable,  and  the  com- 
panionship of  others  in  a most  delightful  pursuit  so 
assured,  one  marvels  that  every  library  in  the  country 
is  not  paying  homage  to  this  mother  of  the  graphic 
arts— the  print. 

Our  collection  in  Newark  has  come  about  in  this 
way: 

We  began  nine  years  ago  to  gather  pictures  for 
purely  illustrative  purposes— pictures  of  anything  and 
everything.  These  pictures  now  number  about  350,- 
000,  classifled  and  arranged.  At  the  same  time  we 
took  note  of  those  which  might  serve  to  form  the  foun- 
dation of  a print-collection.  We  laid  aside  not  only 
those  which  seemed  to  have  merit  in  design  and  exe- 
cution, but  also  those  which  seemed  to  illustrate  well 
methods  and  processes.  We  had  in  mind,  in  fact,  not 
a collection  of  flne  prints  by  great  masters,  but  a col- 
lection which  should  illustrate  the  many  methods 
which  engravers  have  followed,  and,  as  far  as  might 
be,  the  schools  or  styles  which  have  arisen  within  each 
method.  Of  American  work,  moreover,  we  saved  all 
early  pieces,  no  matter  hoAV  crude  they  seemed.  Not 
being  skilled  in  such  matters,  we  saved  much  that  had 
no  value,  even  for  the  humblest  collection.  But  we 
learned  by  looking,  comparing,  judging,  saving,  and 
weeding  out  as  we  went  on. 

This  learning  by  doing,  by  looking,  by  criticizing, 
and  by  asking  questions  was  a continuing  pleasure. 
We  could  check  our  progress  by  an  occasional  visit  to 
an  exhibit  of  flne  prints,  and  by  the  study  of  books 
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containing  good  originals  or  careful  reproductions  of 
rare  originals. 

]\Iuch  that  we  saved  at  first  was  later  turned  to 
other  uses  than  the  basis  of  a collection  of  prints. 
Some  prints  went  into  the  picture-collection;  some 
helped  to  form  an  exhibit  of  the  features  of  the  printed 
book;  many  have  never  yet  been  passed  upon  defi- 
nitely, but  are  waiting  the  day  when  we  have  learned 
enough  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  are  useless  or 
worth  keeping,  and  for  what  purpose  they  are  worth 
keeping.  In  the  American  field,  and  probably  in 
others  also,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  quite  worthless. 
Astonishing  mezzotints  of  simpering  ladies  in  gift- 
books  of  the  ’30s,  lithographed  nosegays  in  mortuary 
style  of  our  early  magazines,  depressing  woodcuts  of 
the  religious  tracts  of  the  same  period,— these  all  help 
to  open  one’s  eyes  to  methods,  if  they  do  no  more,  and 
many  of  them  will  be  prized  by  museums  and  students 
of  fifty  years  hence  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
beginnings  of  the  desire  for  pictorial  art  in  America. 

That  we  were  collecting  prints,  and  that  we  had 
rather  definite  ends  in  view,  became  known  to  some 
who  were  interested  in  the  subject.  Then,  one  day, 
from  a local  collector,  came  an  unexpected  offer  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  the  library,  if  the  trustees 
would  add  a little  to  that  sum  from  time  to  time  and 
form  a collection  to  illustrate  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses of  reproducing  pictures,  and  the  tools  and  ap- 
pliances used  therein. 

The  offer  was  accepted.  For  more  than  two  years 
we  inquired  and  studied  the  subject  of  such  a collec- 
tion, enlisted  the  aid  of  friends,  occasionally  spent  a 
little  money  for  frames,  cases,  and  engravings,  and 
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finally  were  able  to  bang  on  the  walls  of  one  of  our 
rooms  part  of  a collection,  not  expensive,  not  com- 
plete, but  unique  in  some  respects,  and  interesting  to 
all  who  care  for  the  arts  of  design,  and  even  to  most 
print-collectors. 
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Lalanne.  Le  Haag — Poms  de  la  Ville  d’Amsterdam 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5<14  X ^V2  inches 


MAXIME  LALANNE 


By  william  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

Author  of  “Meryon  and  Baudelaire” 

NTRODUCED  into  France  by  the  '^Men  of 
1830 as  a phase  of  the  revival  of  land- 
scape art  and  as  an  intimate  instrument  of 
self-expression,  modern  painter-etching 
dates  its  decline  in  that  country  from  about  1860, 
when  it  began  to  become  popular.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  Lalanne’s  first  plate,  the  Rue  des 
Marmousets,  should  have  been  published  the  same  year 
— 1862 — as  a little  article  with  the  suggestive  title, 
^^L’Eau-forte  est  a la  mode,’’  which  Baudelaire  con- 
tributed anonymously  to  the  Revue  anecdotique.  For, 
if  Jacque  was,  as  he  is  commonly  regarded,  the  pioneer 
of  the  movement,  the  distinguished  Bordelais,  who  was 
decorated  for  his  work  b}^  the  King  of  Portugal— 
critics  and  biographers  have  seemed  to  attach  an  ironic 
importance  to  this  unique  recognition— may  be  said 
to  have  brought  it  to  a close.  Bracquemond  and 
Jacque  continued  productive  long  after  1860,  but  La- 
lanne  was  the  last  considerable  new  talent  to  appear. 
After  him  comes  Buhot.  This  clever  artist,  however, 
stands  alone,  remote  from  any  tradition,  and  his  dis- 
dain for  all  restraints  arising  from  the  nature  of  his 
medium,  marks  in  him  the  decadence  of  etching  as  a 
distinct  style. 
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This  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  Lalanne.  Pos- 
sessed of  scarcely  less  skill  than  Buhot,  he  canalized  his 
cleverness,  and  confined  his  virtuosity  to  overcoming 
the  difficulties  involved  in  a strict  adherence  to  certain 
fixed  rules  of  procedure.  That  his  work  gained  by 
this  rigid  discipline  of  taste  is  unquestionable.  To  it 
must  be  attributed  the  combined  strength  and  delicacy 
of  a style  which,  more  than  that  of  any  other  French 
etcher,  keeps  the  freedom,  vigor,  and  directness  of  the 
Dutch  masters,  and  unites  with  these  qualities  the 
elegance  and  lucidity  of  the  Gallic  temperament.  Al- 
though trained  in  the  use  of  the  f usain,  Lalanne  never 
was  seduced  by  love  of  depth  and  richness  of  tone  into 
abandoning,  or  even  modifying,  the  pure  linear  tech- 
nique which  is  the  basic  principle  of  the  art  of  the 
needle.  In  this  he  may  be  contrasted  with  another 
advocate  of  pure  line— Haden— who,  however,  in  his 
frequent  use  of  dry-point,  not  less  than  in  his  experi- 
ments late  in  life  with  mezzotint,  betrays  a distinctly 
national  bias  toward  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  char- 
acteristic mode  of  English  black-and-white  art.  In 
two  plates,  Les  Bords  de  la  Tamise  and  Richmond, 
which,  perversely  enough,  although  by  no  means  in  his 
most  interesting  manner,  are  given  by  many  critics 
almost  the  highest  rank  among  his  works,  Lalanne 
emulated  Haden  in  a certain  tenderness  of  sentimen- 
tal and  atmospheric  suggestion.  But  he  never  sought 
to  secure  his  rich  effects  of  light  and  shade,  or  his  bril- 
liant tonal  contrasts. 

There  was  nothing  sensuous  in  the  temperament  of 
Lalanne,  which  may  rather  be  described  as  spiritnel. 
''Amusant  et  piquant,’’  is  the  way  Beraldi  describes 
his  method,  and  these  two  words  accurately  indicate 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  X 5%  inches 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  4%  X 7%  inches 


a mental  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  artist  toward  his 
material.  At  the  root  of  his  inspiration  lay  a habit  of 
analysis  which  made  him  see  line  where  another  would 
see  mass,  and  seek  to  reduce  expression  to  the  simplest 
and  most  logical  terms  in  that  medium.  Even  his  sen- 
timent partakes  of  this  abstract  intellectual  character, 
and  is  stirred  in  him  by  the  grace  of  a curve,  the  caress 
of  a contour,  rather  than  by  any  deeper  appeal  to  the 
emotions.  Sensibility  of  this  sort  occasionally  weakens 
his  work,  as  in  the  two  popular  plates,  Aux  Environs 
de  Paris  andLe  Canal  dPont-Sainte-Maxence,i^^^^^^ 
the  excessive  attenuation  of  natural  forms  to  which  it 
leads.  But  it  never  produces  vagueness  or  obscurity. 
On  the  contrary,  clarity  is  a distinguishing  trait  of 
Lalanne ’s  style.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  express 
himself  more  clearly,  fluently,  or  concisely  in  the 
medium  of  etching.  He  apparently  never  experienced 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  saying  precisely  what  he 
wished  and  in  the  precise  way  in  which  he  wished  to 
say  it.  Seldom,  in  his  best  plates,  is  there  a stroke  that 
is  not  essential ; and  in  many  of  his  sketches,  where  he 
employs  a free  line  remarkable  alike  for  the  brevity 
of  its  indications,  the  clearness  of  its  evocative  power, 
and  the  negligent  nonchaloir  of  its  flowing  loops  and 
lacets,  he  reveals  a faculty  for  generalization  that  is 
amazing. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  this  witty  laconism  of 
style  than  the  Rue  des  Marmousets,  Although  it  is  his 
first  plate,  it  exhibits  a maturity  of  method  that  would 
never  lead  one  to  suspect  that  it  was  the  work  of  a be- 
ginner. There  is  original  creative  power  in  the  simple 
solidity  of  his  architectural  constructions,  in  the  effec- 
tive distribution  and  biting  of  his  relatively  few  lines, 
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and  in  liis  ability  to  evoke  the  genius  loci  of  the  grisly 
pastrycook’s  sinister  shop.  Meryon  may  have  sug- 
gested the  subject,  but  his  influence  did  not  extend  to 
the  style  of  treatment.  The  technique  is  Lalanne’s 
own.  It  is  more  modern  than  Meryon ’s,  and  it  is 
akin  to  Whistler’s,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  classic 
school  whence  Meryon  derived  his  initial  inspiration. 
The  latter,  though  romantic  in  spirit,  was  classic  in 
form.  Lalanne,  on  the  contrary,  was  a true  impres- 
sionist ; and  as  etching  is  essentially  an  impressionistic 
art,  Lalanne  may  even  be  said,  in  this  sense,  to  be  the 
superior  of  Meryon,  whose  art  tended  to  merge  in  that 
of  line-engraving. 

The  differences  between  the  two  men  are  well  exem- 
plified in  their  ways  of  working.  Meryon  made  tiny 
pencil  sketches  of  the  parts  of  his  composition  which 
he  afterward  assembled  on  the  plate.  Lalanne, 
sketching  for  the  most  part  directly  on  the  copper, 
made  each  successive  plate  a leaf  in  a vast  note-book. 
What  he  thus  lost  through  the  absence  of  reflection  and 
deliberate  design,  he  gained  in  spontaneity  and  in  live- 
liness of  execution.  Still,  charming  as  it  is,  much  of 
his  work  seems  somehow  trivial  and  deficient.  One 
cannot  look  through  the  eight  fat  portfolios  that  con- 
tain the  complete  collection  of  it  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  without  receiving  an  impression  of 
monotony,  and  even,  it  must  be  said,  mediocrity.  La- 
lanne traveled  much,  and  thus  shows  no  lack  of  va- 
riety in  his  subject-matter;  but  his  motives  are  few, 
casual,  and  constantly  repeated.  Nor  does  this  repeti- 
tion lead  in  the  end  to  an}^  greater  depth  of  penetra- 
tion—to  the  consecutive  '^conquest”  of  nature.  His 
proliflc  output  is  not  due  to  any  deep  passion,  as  in  the 
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Lalanne.  Rue  des  Marmousets 

“C’est  de  terns  immemorial,  qiie  le  bruit  a couru  qu’il  y avoit  en  la 
Cite  de  Paris,  riie  des  Marmousets,  un  patissier  meurtrier,  lequel 
ayant  occis  eu  sa  maisou  un  homme,  ayde  a ce  par  un  sien  voisin 
barbier,  faignant  raser  la  barbe:  de  la  chair  d’icelui  faisit  des  pastez 
qui  se  trouvoient  meilleurs  que  les  aultres,  d’autant  que  la  chair 
de  I’homme  est  plus  delicate,  a cause  de  la  nourriture,  que  celle  des 
aultres  animaux.” 

P.  Jacques  du  Breul,  Le  Theatre  des  Antiquites  de  Paris  (1612). 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  dYz  x 6%  inches 
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“Point  de  depart  de  Guillaume  de  Normandie  allant  a la  conquete  de  I’Angleterre.  1066.’ 

Maxime  Lalanne. 
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case  of  Claude  Lorrain.  to  wrest  from  Nature  her  in- 
most secrets,  but  rather,  one  feels,  to  a simple  taste  for 
the  picturesque,  and  also  to  a love  of  etching  for  its 
own  sake— a sheer  physical  delight  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  needle. 

Lalanne  was  neither  a thinker  nor  a poet,  he  had 
neither  deep  personal  emotion,  exalted  imaginative 
vision,  nor  consuming  scientific  curiosity.  His  voca- 
tion as  an  artist  was  a vocation  of  hand  and  eye  rather 
than  of  heart  and  brain.  ^ ^ Hugo,  if  you  do  not  see  his 
rock  of  Guernsey,  loses  something  of  his  elevation,’’ 
writes  Maurice  Barres  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
personality  of  the  lyric  poet  is  the  necessary  comple- 
ment of  his  expression.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  view  the 
pedestal,  and  even  then  to  miss  the  greatness  of  the 
statue.  This  is  undeniably  the  case  with  Lalanne,  who 
visited  Hugo  in  his  exile,  and  made  a series  of  fifteen 
plates  portraying  the  poet  and  his  domain.  The 
Hugo  of  these  pictures  scarcely  forecasts  in  prestige 
and  grandeur  the  old  man,  the  first  sight  of  whom, 
talking  with  Leconte  de  Lisle  in  the  library  of  the 
Senate,  so  filled  the  young  Barres  with  emotion.  He 
is  merely  a middle-aged  Frenchman  of  some  political 
importance,  en  villegiature^  where  he  has  been  visited 
by  an  inquisitive  artist  of  tlie  Paris  press. 

Instances  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely  to  illus- 
trate this  moral  and  imaginative  deficiency  in  La- 
lanne, which  has  been  by  no  means  overlooked  by 
critics.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  it,  Lalanne  holds  a dis- 
tinct place  of  his  own  among  French  painter-etchers 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Others  employed  the  point 
more  penetratingly  in  their  search  for  the  truth  of 
nature  and  of  their  own  souls.  Still  others  reared 
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••More  intimate  and  familiar,  with  a touch  of  rustic  grace  and  idyllic  freshness,  are  the  views 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Nogent.”  W.  A.  Bradley. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  41/^  x 61/4  inches 
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with  it  edifices  more  massive  and  moods  more  imagina- 
tive, but  no  one  else  has  used  it  so  cursively,  with  such 
literary  grace  and  facility,  or  developed  a style  so 
accomplished  and  idiomatic.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  Me- 
ryon  had  more  of  the  classic  severity  of  form,  Lalanne 
had  more  of  the  classic  serenity  of  spirit.  In  many 
of  his  landscapes  there  is  a tranquil  charm,  a gentle 
pensiveness  of  mood,  which  humanizes,  as  it  were,  the 
aspects  of  nature.  Perhaps  the  finest,  because  most 
deeply  felt,  of  the  pure  landscapes  is  the  plate  entitled 
Bordeaux,  Vue  de  Chion,  which  has  a note  of  nobility 
in  its  composition  and  in  its  wide  sweep  of  sky  and 
steepled  plain.  More  intimate  and  familiar,  with  a 
touch  of  rustic  grace  and  idyllic  freshness,  are  the 
views  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nogent — the  home  of 
Flaubert  ^s  Frederic  Moreau.  Doubtless  it  was  as  La- 
lanne pictured  them,  that  Barres  felt  his  desire  drawn 
by  the  canals  and  meadows  of  this  Seine  country  on 
his  ^‘Voyage  de  Sparte’^;  and  these  little  etchings,  so 
filled  with  a sense  of  tender  playfulness  in  their  exe- 
cution, may  well  help  us  to  understand  something  of 
the  Frenchman’s  nostalgia  for  his  native  soil. 

Even  more  than  to  nature,  Lalanne  was  attracted  to 
cities,  and  in  his  views  of  Paris  and  Bordeaux  there  is 
a simple,  intuitive  apprehension  of  the  scene  as  a 
whole — the  way  a child  sees  things — which  lifts 
familiar  sights,  and  constructions  of  brick  and  stone, 
as  completely  out  of  the  commonplace  of  every-day,  as 
does  Meryon’s  somber  vision.  Thus,  in  his  temper  no 
less  than  in  certain  incompletely  realized  pictorial 
intentions,  and  in  that  preference  for  humanized 
aspects  of  landscape  which  sets  him  apart  from  the 
Barbizon  artists,  he  has  affinities  with  the  school  of 
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Claude,  to  whom  his  friends  rather  indiscreetly  com- 
pared him  in  his  lifetime.  shall  not  speak  of  you 
. . . nor  of  your  etchings,  in  which  the  style  of 
Claude  is  so  well  united  to  the  grace  of  Karel  Dujar- 
din,  wrote  Charles  Blanc  in  a letter  to  Lalanne 
which  is  printed  in  the  English  translation  of  the  lat- 
ter ’s  treatise  on  etching,  the  standard  text-book  on  this 
subject.  He  lacks  the  sustained  seriousness  and  ele- 
vation of  the  master,  but  he  has  something  of  the 
charm  of  the  disciple.  He  has  also  certain  definite 
artistic  achievements  to  his  credit.  Who,  for  ex- 
ample, has  ever  condensed  a greater  sense  of  space 
into  small  compass,  or  introduced  such  multiplic- 
ity of  detail  without  confusion  or  dispersal  of  in- 
terest, as  Lalanne,  in  his  Qnai  des  Chartrons  d Bor- 
deaux? Who  has  rendered  the  long,  dazzling  reaches 
of  seashore  with  so  few  lines,  and  with  so  much  magic 
of  atmosphere  and  perspective,  as  Lalanne  in  his  etch- 
ings of  the  Norman  coast — YiUers,  Dives^  Beuzeval, 
Calvados?  His  masterpieces  are  not  many,  but  few 
etchers  have  produced  so  many  plates  on  a sustained 
level  of  excellence ; and  if  from  these  there  could  be 
eliminated  the  inferior  work  which  for  one  reason  or 
another  he  also  produced,  the  etchings  which  remain 
would  surprise  more  than  one  critic  and  collector  who 
now  is  disposed  to  dismiss  Lalanne  as  a facile  manu- 
facturer of  pretty  plates  easily  comprehended  of 
the  people.’’ 
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Lalanne.  Bordeaux,  Quai  des  Chartrons 


Bonington.  Rue  du  Gros  Horloge,  Rouen 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9Y2  x 9%  inches 
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THE  MEN  OF  1830 


By  ROBERT  J.  WICKENDEN 


EW  sayings  of  the  witty  Mr.  AVhistler  have 
been  more  quoted  or  questioned  than  his 
‘^Art  happens’^  of  '^The  Ten  o ’Clock,” 
3^et  no  delight  in  epigram  can  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  art  has  usually  been  representative  of 
social  and  intellectual  conditions  existing  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance.  It  may  seem  to  come  and  go  like 
the  wind,  but  is  still  subject  to  laws,  less  known,  but 
as  sure  in  their  operation  as  those  which  govern  the 
return  of  the  seasons  through  the  rounding  years  of 
the  physical  world.  To  understand  the  character  of 
any  great  movement  or  manifestation  of  art,  we  must 
therefore  study  the  conditions  that  have  preceded  it. 

The  excellence  of  French  painting  and  engraving 
during  le  grand  siecle  under  Louis  XIY  was  achieved 
by  the  perfecting  of  what  already  existed  under 
Henri  lY  and  Louis  XI It,  and  such  liigh  skill  is  rarely 
long  sustained.  The  more  licentious  period  of  Louis 
XY  demanded  the  satisfaction  of  its  frivolous  whims, 
as  well  as  the  consecration  of  its  love  for  pompous  dis- 
play. Art,  for  the  most  part,  followed  society,  till  not 
even  the  good  intentions  of  Louis  XYI  could  save 
either  from  the  tragic  catastrophe  of  the  French 
Revolution. 
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During  and  after  that  great  upheaval,  art  fol- 
lowed the  action  and  reaction  of  the  rapidly  changing 
forms  of  government.  Louis  David,  who,  as  a member 
of  the  Convention,  voted  for  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI,  and  was  an  admirer  of  Robespierre  and  Marat, 
inculcated  a return  to  antique  severity ; yet  when  Na- 
poleon took  up  the  reins  of  government,  David  sig- 
nified his  acceptance  of  the  self-made  emperor  by 
painting  him  on  horseback  as  a cisalpine  conqueror, 
and  as  the  chief  figure  in  his  stately  coronation  at 
Notre  Dame. 

Baron  Gros  commemorated  Napoleon’s  victories  on 
immense  canvases,  and  under  the  First  Empire  and 
the  Restoration,  if  we  except  the  delicate  portraits  and 
poetic  compositions  of  Pierre  Prud’hon,  the  Academy 
and  official  schools  seemed  to  become  more  narrow  and 
pedagogic  in  their  views.  In  the  atelier  under  the 
direction  of  Pierre  Guerin  were  a number  of  young 
painters  of  ardent  temperament  who  rebelled  against 
the  restraints  of  a somewhat  despotic  discipline. 
Among  them  was  Theodore  Gericault,  who  was  born 
in  Normandy  in  1791,  and  whose  early  surroundings 
and  tastes  had  developed  in  him  an  admiration  for  the 
military  types  then  so  much  in  evidence,  as  well  as  for 
man’s  faithful  companion,  the  horse.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  painted  his  famous  Officef^  of  Chasseurs 
of  the  Guards  charging^  and  two  years  later  the 
Wounded  Cuirassier  leaving  the  Field,  and  again  in 
1816  liis  masterpiece.  The  Raft  of  the  Medusa.  Though 
these  are  all  now  in  places  of  honor  at  the  Louvre,  they 
were  the  despair  of  Gericault ’s  master,  Guerin,  and  of 
other  academic  authorities  at  the  time  they  were 
painted.  The  artist  decided  to  take  them  to  England 
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Bonington.  Tour  du  Gros  Horloge  (Evreux) 
Built  by  the  English  in  1417 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  ISYsxSYs  inches 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12%  x 181/4  inches 
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Delacroix.  Lion  de  l’Atlas 


for  exhibition,  in  which  venture  he  was  successful. 
Gericault  was  also  interested  in  the  newly  discovered 
art  of  lithography,  and  made  many  drawings— in  all 
about  seventy-eight— on  stone,  most  of  which  por- 
trayed various  types  of  equestrian  life.  Some  of  these 
were  done  in  England,  and  a number  of  others,  of 
earlier  date,  are  known  as  'Ghe  French  set.^’  This 
new  method  of  making  prints,  directly  from  the  ar- 
tist’s drawings,  in  crayon  gras  on  the  stone,  had  been 
invented  and  perfected  by  Senefelder  during  the  last 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  autographic  pre- 
cision and  rapid  method  of  printing  brought  it 
quickly  into  favor  with  artists,  as  well  as  with  the 
public,  who  demanded  an  art  that  could  find  its  way 
into  the  homes  of  the  people.  AVith  the  Revolution, 
the  more  aristocratic  art  of  line-engraving  had  suf- 
fered an  irreparable  blow.  Lithography  and  a re- 
vival of  the  etcher’s  art  seemed  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  new  era  of  democracy. 

Before  Gericault ’s  open  revolt,  in  the  domain  of 
landscape,  Georges  Alichel,  who  was  born  in  1763  and 
lived  till  1843,  had  turned  from  classic  and  heroic 
compositions  to  the  study  of  realities,  of  which  style 
Rembrandt,  Hobbema,  and  Ruysdael  had  furnished 
examples.  Alichel’s  theory  was  that  ^^a  landscapist 
who  could  not  find  all  he  needed  within  four  square 
leagues  did  not  know  his  business.  ’ ’ 

The  exhibition  of  Constable’s  works  at  Paris  in  1824 
was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  admiration  by  the 
younger  men,  and  the  masterly  studies  of  Richard 
Parkes  Bonington  were  equally  appreciated.  Boning- 
ton was  an  Englishman,  born  at  Arnold,  near  Notting- 
ham, in  1801.  He  had  come  to  Paris  with  his  father  in 
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1815,  where  he  received  his  edacation  in  art.  Most  of 
his  short,  active  life  was  spent  in  France,  so  that  he  is 
often  placed  in  the  French  school.  He  died,  in  1828, 
during  a visit  to  London.  Besides  his  paintings  of 
figures,  landscapes  an  1 coast-scenes,  Bonington  did 
some  masterly  lithographs,  including  the  Rue  du  Gros 
Horloge  d Rouen  and  the  Tour  du  Gros  Horloge 
{Evreux).  These  were  done  for  Baron  Taylor’s 
‘^Voyages  Pittoresqnes  et  Romantiques  dans  FAn- 
cienne  France,”  to  which  a number  of  the  younger 
French  artists,  including  Isabey  and  Ciceri,  contrib- 
uted. Bonington’s  lithographs  show  great  strength 
of  composition  and  construction,  combined  with  a 
delicacy,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  architectural 
detail,  that  has  been  rarely  equaled. 

In  Guerin’s  atelier  with  Gericault  was  Eugene 
Delacroix.  He  was  seven  years  younger  than  Geri- 
cault, having  been  born  in  1798,  but  he  quickly  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  his  illustrious  comrade.  His 
Dante  and  Virgil  in  the  Infernal  Regions  was  shown 
in  the  Salon  of  1822,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death 
in  1863  he  remained  the  chief  of  the  Romantics. 
While  he  was  justly  celebrated  for  the  brilliant  color- 
ing that  enhanced  his  work  as  a painter,  Delacroix 
also  did  a number  of  lithographs  and  a few  etchings. 
His  illustrations  of  Goethe’s  Faust”  and  Shak- 
spere’s  ‘Hlamlet”  are  replete  with  dramatic  action, 
in  favor  of  which  we  must  overlook  certain  exaggera- 
tions of  drawing.  Goethe  approved  of  Delacroix’s 
treatment  of  ‘ ^ Faust,  ” but  among  his  prints  many 
prefer  the  large  lithographs  of  the  Tigre  Royal  and 
the  Lion  de  V Atlas ^ which  are  truly  magnificent  ex- 
amples of  lithographic  art. 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8 X 10%  inches 


In  opposition  to  the  views  of  Delacroix  stood  Jean- 
Auguste-Dominique  Ingres,  who  was  born  in  1780  and 
lived  till  1867.  Ingres  was  as  exact  in  his  treatment 
of  form  as  Delacroix  was  expressive.  Ingres’s  method 
of  drawing  was  better  applied  to  repose,  and  Dela- 
croix’s to  the  suggestion  of  action.  Now  that  the 
smoke  of  the  battles  between  Classics  and  Romantics 
has  long  since  cleared  away,  we  are  better  able  to 
judge  these  men  on  their  merits,  and  to  see  how  both 
have  honored  and  benefited  the  art  of  their  country. 
As  far  as  we  know,  Ingres  did  but  one  etching,  the 
portrait  of  Gabriel  Cortois  de  Pressigny,  who  was  suc- 
cessively bishop  of  St.  Malo,  archbishop  of  Besancon 
and  afterward  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  where 
Ingres  drew  the  portrait  in  1816.  This  portrait-etch- 
ing, executed  with  a precise  regard  for  the  eminent 
model’s  character,  is  worthy  of  Beraldi’s  comment 
that  ‘‘Van  Dyck  would  not  have  disavowed  its  author- 
ship. ’ ’ 

During  the  ten  years  preceding  1830,  art  felt  the 
effects  of  the  social  and  political  ferment,  which 
reached  its  climax  in  that  year,  when  Charles  X 
was  deposed  and  Louis  Philippe,  son  of  Philippe 
Egalite,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  The  Romantic 
painters  and  writers,  who  for  the  most  part  sym- 
pathized with  the  popular  party,  had  gathered  the 
strength  in  numbers  and  public  appreciation  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  the  “Romantic”  school,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  the  ‘ ‘ Classics,  ’ ’ who  followed  more 
closely  the  traditions  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
line  of  demarcation,  never  very  precise,  has  become 
less  exact  with  the  advance  of  time.  The  group  that 
devoted  itself  specially  to  the  study  of  rustic  and 
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landscape  subjects,  known  later  as  the  Barbizon 
school,  were  counted  with  the  Romantics,  and  we 
have  come  to  include  men  of  both  camps,  as  well  as 
some  independents,  who  worked  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  among  ^'the  men  of  1830.” 

The  new  ideal  among  both  writers  and  painters 
found  its  principal  source  of  inspiration  in  the  pic- 
turesque events  of  medieval  and  later  history  as  well 
as  in  the  actual  lives  and  surroundings  of  the  people, 
and  though  the  Napoleonic  wars  had  ended  in  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  at  such  immense  waste  of  human 
life,  the  military  spirit  still  remained  active  and 
created  a demand  for  such  paintings  and  prints  as 
those  of  Charlet  and  Raffet  and  Horace  Vernet. 

Nicolas-Toussaint  Charlet  was  born  in  1792,  the 
opening  year  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  lived  till  1845. 
As  a young  man  he  had  served  under  Napoleon,  and 
knew  the  soldier’s  life  in  its  tragic  and  comic  aspects. 
This  experience  furnished  subjects  for  his  brush,  but 
more  often  for  prints,  mostly  lithographic,  although 
he  did  a few  etchings.  The  legends  accompany- 
ing Charlet ’s  prints  are  often  as  interesting  and  ♦ 
amusing  as  the  drawings.  His  principal  pupil,  who 
far  surpassed  him  as  an  artist,  was  Auguste  Raffet, 
born  in  1804.  Raffet  also  painted,  but  his  chief  claim 
to  fame  is  sustained  by  his  masterly  lithographs. 
Within  their  small  dimensions  he  was  able  to  suggest 
the  movements  of  great  masses  of  troops  in  the  clash 
and  din  of  battle.  One  of  the  finest  and  most  imagina- 
tive is  the  Revue  Nocturne,  where  Napoleon,  on  his 
white  charger,  is  seen  surrounded  by  galloping  ranks 
of  dragoons,  who  have  risen  under  the  pale,  misty 
moonlight  to  render  a posthumous  homage  to  their 
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Raffet.  Combat  d’Oued-Alleg 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9%e  x 143/4  inches 


Gavarni.  “Les  hommes  sont  betes  !” 

From  ‘'Masques  et  Visages” 

■ Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8 X 6%  inches 
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chief.  Another  fine  print  that  recalls  Napoleon's  mag- 
netic power  over  his  men  is  Ils  grognaient , . . et  le  sui- 
vaient  toujours.  Wrapped  in  his  long  coat,  the  em- 
peror rides  ahead  with  two  officers,  while  the  ragged 
and  shoeless  ‘‘ grognards’’  follow  on  foot  through  a 
blinding  rain-storm.  Besides  these  reminiscences  of 
the  military  glory  of  the  First  Empire,  Raffet  treated 
subjects  drawn  from  the  campaigns  of  Africa  and 
Rome.  In  the  Combat  d’Oued-Alleg  we  see  thousands 
of  infantry  deployed  in  long  lines,  advancing  d pas  de 
charge  toward  the  Arab  army  massed  on  the  plains 
beyond.  The  sense  of  reality  in  this  small  print  is  so 
intense  that  we  seem  to  hear  the  roar  of  trampling 
feet,  and  the  shouts  and  shots  of  the  advancing  host. 
Raffet  enjoyed  foreign  travel,  and  visited  the  Crimea 
and  southern  Russia  in  company  with  his  friend 
Prince  Demidoff.  He  died  at  Genoa  in  1860,  and  has 
been  honored  with  a statue  placed  opposite  Meisso- 
nier's  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre. 

Horace  Vernet  was  born  at  Paris  in  1789  at  the 
Louvre,  where  his  father  occupied  a studio  and  apart- 
ment. He  was  the  son  of  the  painter  Carle  Vernet 
and  the  grandson  of  Joseph  Vernet,  the  celebrated 
marine  painter  who  executed  the  series  of  the  ports  of 
Prance.  His  military  paintings  and  lithographs  met 
with  both  official  and  popular  favor.  Although  their 
technical  qualities  are  sometimes  mediocre,  they  are 
valuable  as  historical  records,  and  often  humorous  in 
character.  In  the  way  of  prints  he  did  some  twenty- 
seven  lithographed  portraits  of  contemporary  celeb- 
rities and  nearly  a hundred  other  subjects.  Vernet 
died  in  1863. 

The  crayons  of  Daumier  and  Gavarni  were  prin- 
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cipally  occupied  in  satirizing  the  social  and  political 
foibles  of  their  day.  Honore  Daumier  was  born  at 
Marseilles  in  1808,  and  in  accordance  with  his  am- 
bition to  become  a painter  he  joined  Daubigny, 
Meissonier  and  Geolfroy-Dechaume  at  Paris  in  their 
community  of  interests  and  means.  What  Daumier 
has  left  in  the  way  of  paintings  reveals  an  exceptional 
strength  with  the  brush,  but  necessity  and  a certain 
aptitude  carried  him  into  the  field  of  caricature, 
where  he  proved  himself  one  of  its  greatest  masters. 
His  mcvre  includes  some  thirty-seven  hundred  draw- 
ings, principally  published  in  ^ ^ Charivari,  ’ ’ which,  if 
not  all  equally  interesting,  are  stamped  with  a power 
which  warranted  Baudelaire ’s  opinion  that  ^ ‘ Daumier 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  important  men  in  cari- 
cature, but  also  of  modern  art.’’  In  his  later  life  he 
became  blind,  and  retired  to  Yalmondois,  near  Anvers, 
where  he  died,  in  1879,  in  the  house  that  the  gentle  and 
generous  Corot  bought  for  him,  when  the  poverty  he  so 
little  merited  had  nearly  placed  him  in  the  street. 

‘ ' Gavarni,  ’ ’ whose  real  name  was  Guillaume-Sulpice 
Chevallier,  was  a native  of  Paris,  born  in  1804.  He 
drew  the  various  types  and  satirized  the  follies  of  his 
time  in  a series  of  prints,  of  which  the  technical  per- 
fection is  all  the  more  astonishing  when  we  know  that 
he  rarely  worked  directly  from  models,  but,  like  Dau- 
mier, evolved  his  distinctly  delineated  characters 
with  their  perfection  of  detail  from  imagination  aided 
by  a powerful  memory.  Gavarni  died  in  1866.  Henri 
Monnier  was  also  a mid-century  master  of  caricature, 
creating  the  immortal  Joseph  Prudhomme,  an  incar- 
nation of  the  rich,  self-satisfied,  but  ignorant  bour- 
geoisie. 
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Gavarni.  Lt  Lion  devenu  vieux 

From  “Masques  et  Visages” 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8 X 6%  inches 
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IsABEY.  Interieur  d’un  Port 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  121/4x9%  inches 
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Alexandre-Gabriel  Decamps,  who  lived  from  1803 
to  1860,  commenced  his  career  with  a few  caricatures 
and  satirical  pictures,  but  being  inflamed,  like  Lord 
Byron,  with  the  desire  of  helping  the  cause  of 
Greek  independence,  visited  the  nearer  East  and 
brought  back  studies  that  made  him  the  first  painter 
of  Oriental  subjects,  in  which  genre  so  many  others 
have  since  followed  him.  Later,  disappointed  at  the 
reception  accorded  to  his  masterly  drawings  and 
paintings  of  historical  and  biblical  subjects,  he  re- 
tired from  Paris,  and  for  a time  settled  near 
Fontainebleau,  whence  he  used  to  visit  Millet  at 
Barbizon.  Decamps  also  painted  scenes  of  the  chase, 
dogs,  and  game-keepers,  and  met  his  death  by  the  run- 
ning away  of  a vicious  mount  he  was  riding  at  an 
imperial  hunt  under  Napoleon  III  in  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau.  Decamps ’s  prints,  about  thirty-five  in 
number,  belong  to  his  earlier  period,  and  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  lithographic  method. 

Eugene  Isabey,  son  of  the  miniature-  and  portrait- 
painter  J.  B.  Isabey,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1804,  and 
lived  till  1886.  During  his  later  years  he  dealt  prin- 
cipally with  the  decorative  phases  of  medigeval  and 
later  Renaissance  life ; but  earlier  in  his  career,  as  an 
associate  of  Bonington,  he  had  been  a notable  painter 
of  seaports  and  marine  subjects.  He  was  appointed 
royal  marine  painter  to  the  Algerian  expedition  of 
1830,  and  his  contribution  to  estampe  was  a series  of 
lithographs  of  fisher  life  and  coast  scenes,  as  remark- 
able for  their  originality  in  composition  as  for  the 
perfection  of  their  technique.  Isabey  knew  all  the 
possibilities  of  lithography,  and  employed  point,  pen, 
and  stump  for  the  production  of  his  prints,  which,  in 
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Monsieur  Beraldi^s  estimation,  rank  next  to  Boning- 
ton’s cliefs-cVoeuvre. 

Associated  with  Delacroix  in  Guerin’s  studio  was 
Paul  Huet,  whose  predilections  toward  the  study  of 
familiar  landscape,  river  and  coast  scenes,  led  to 
a congenial  companionship  with  Bonington  and  Isa- 
bey.  The  delicacy  of  his  health  did  not  prevent  him 
from  sharing  in  the  revolt  of  the  younger  men  against 
academism.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  precursors  of 
the  new  landscape  school,  basing  his  paintings,  etch- 
ings, and  lithographs  on  careful  studies  from  nature. 
His  temperament  was  of  a sensitive  make-up,  and  al- 
though his  works  united  graceful  composition  with 
truth  of  detail  in  their  portrayal  of  forest  interiors 
and  the  life  of  Norman  villages  and  seaports,  Huet 
never  seemed  to  meet  with  the  appreciation  accorded 
to  his  contemporaries.  Not  until  1911  did  he  receive 
the  supreme  consecration  of  a posthumous  exhibition 
of  his  works  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  when  his 
merits  were  better  seen  and  understood.  Huet  was 
born  in  1804  at  Paris  and  died  there  in  1869. 

Charles  Jacque  (1813-1894)  was  more  active  and 
energetic  in  his  revival  of  the  etcher ’s  art.  Taking  his 
fire  from  the  altars  of  the  seventeenth-century  mas- 
ters of  Holland,  he  applied  it  so  effectively  in  his 
studies  of  French  rustic  and  provincial  life  as  to  bring 
etching  again  into  favor  as  an  autographic  method. 
Before  he  began  to  paint  he  had  practised  etching  al- 
most exclusively  for  some  ten  years,  beginning  in  the 
early  thirties,  and  achieved  renown  as  the  greatest 
modern  delineator  of  pigs,  poultry,  and  sheep.  His 
work  follows  in  logical  sequence  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1894,  and  no  other  etcher  of  rustic  and  ani- 
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IsABEY.  Retour  au  Port 
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Huet.  Le  Crepuscule 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  5%q  x 51/4  inches 
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mal  life  has  surpassed  him  in  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  his  plates.  While  Jacque  was  equally  successful  as 
a painter,  the  very  notable  revival  of  etching  which 
took  place  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  largely  due 
to  his  initiative.  Among  his  several  hundred  plates 
may  be  counted  some  absolute  masterpieces.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  the  Barbizon  group,  chief  among 
whom  stands  Jean-Francois  Millet. 

The  events  of  Millet ’s  life,  from  his  birth  at 
Gruchy  in  Normandy  in  1814  till  his  death  at  Bar- 
bizon in  1875,  have  been  frequently  recounted.  He 
did  not  etch  many  plates  and  drew  still  fewer  lith- 
ographs, but  the  rustic  subjects  on  which  he  concen- 
trated the  force  of  his  powerful  mind  evince  such 
grandeur  in  their  composition  and  design,  combined 
with  a masterly  simplicity  of  execution,  that  they  will 
ever  remain  as  chefs-d^mtvre  among  the  prints  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

As  a complement  to  the  sublime  creations  of  Millet, 
Corot’s  poetic  landscapes  offer  the  charm  of  their  per- 
suasive beauty.  Corot,  born  in  1796,  united  the  classic 
and  romantic  in  his  education,  but  remained  so  per- 
sonal in  his  views  that  his  art  retained  a youthful 
freshness  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1875.  He  did 
not  commence  etching  till  he  was  fifty,  and  in  the  rare 
prints  he  has  left,  we  find  the  same  regard  for  grace- 
ful lines  and  eloquent  masses  of  tone  that  distinguishes 
his  paintings.  He  did  a number  of  lithographs,  ex- 
quisite in  quality,  and  more  numerous  cliches-verres, 
principally  executed  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  Al- 
fred Robaut.  These  also  are  stamped  with  the  mark  of 
a rare  personality,  often  revealing  in  their  frank  unaf- 
fected lines  the  intimate  side  of  Pere  Corot’s  character. 
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Charles-Frangois  Daubigny  began  etching  in  1838, 
when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and  continued  to 
practise  the  art  till  1877,  within  a year  of  his  death  in 
1878.  Daubigny  ^s  long  practice  taught  him  all  the 
resources  of  etching,  and  this,  combined  with  his  ample 
knowledge  of  nature,  resulted  in  a number  of  masterly 
plates,  unequaled  in  the  rustic  and  riverside  phases  of 
French  landscape  art.  Daubigny  had  studied  the 
masters  of  landscape  who  had  preceded  him,  but 
brought  to  his  own  works  the  rare  freshness  of  vision 
and  energy  of  execution  that  distinguish  him  among 
the  landscapists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  etch- 
ings include  about  one  hundred  and  fourteen  plates. 

Theodore  Rousseau  (1812-1867)  and  Jules  Dupre 
(1811-1889),  prominent  as  they  were  in  the  painting 
of  landscape,  and  as  leaders  in  the  phalanx  of  1830,  did 
but  few  original  etchings  or  lithographs.  Rousseau’s 
contribution  consists  of  four  etchings,  one  lithograph, 
and  one  diche-verre  similar  in  composition  to  the 
paintings  of  forest  interiors  and  logically  constructed 
landscapes  by  which  he  is  widely  known.  Jules  Dupre 
did  some  eight  lithographs  that  were  executed  early  in 
his  career,  several  of  them  as  reproductions,  and  others 
as  preparatory  studies  for  his  works  in  oil-colors.  The 
prints  of  both  these  men  are  prized  as  much  by  reason 
of  their  rarity,  as  for  the  masterly  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguish all  their  work. 

One  remarkable  landscapist,  Alexandre  Calame,  was 
born  in  Switzerland  and  lived  principally  at  Geneva. 
He  often  exhibited  and  received  recompenses  for  his 
works  at  the  Paris  Salon.  His  exquisitely  finished 
lithographs  are  of  scenes  in  his  native  land,  in  which 
mountains,  lakes,  and  wild  rivers  are  portrayed  under 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  5Y2  X 81/^  inches 


atmospheric  effects  that  vary  from  the  limpid  delicacy 
of  sunshine  to  the  sublime  shadows  of  the  storm. 
Calame  died  at  Mentone  in  1864,  and  is  one  of  those 
artists  whose  true  value  will  become  more  evident  with 
the  advance  of  time. 

As  a pupil  of  Corot  and  Daubigny,  Adolphe  Ap- 
pian,  born  at  Lyons  in  1819,  might  be  considered  as 
attached  to  the  1830  group.  Some  of  his  etchings  are 
especially  faithful  in  their  study  of  tree  forms  or  open 
spaces  of  still  water,  and  others  are  decorative  repre- 
sentations of  southern  landscape  and  port  scenes.  Mr. 
Hamerton  has  praised  Appian’s  work  most  highly  in 
his  ^‘Etching  and  Etchers.”  Careful  technique  and 
an  exotic  quality  due  to  sympathy  with  his  native 
Southland,  make  his  work  a valuable  addition  to  nine- 
teenth-century etching. 

The  architectural  beauties  of  old  Paris  never  found 
a more  devoted  lover  than  in  Charles  Meryon,  who  was 
the  son  of  an  English  doctor  of  the  same  name  and  a 
Parisian  ballet-dancer,  Narcisse  Chaspoux.  He  was 
born  in  1821.  His  great  art  stands  in  a class  by  itself, 
uniting  intense  romanticism  and  poetry  of  effect  with 
a most  minute  precision  of  execution.  He  had  spent 
seven  years  in  the  French  navy,  which  he  left  with  the 
grade  of  lieutenant,  to  devote  himself  to  art.  Though 
Victor  Hugo  qualified  his  work  as  ^‘magnificent, ” and 
Baudelaire,  with  others,  tried  to  befriend  him,  he  died, 
insane,  after  suffering  all  the  pangs  of  poverty,  at 
Charenton,  in  1868.  His  work  merits  the  wider  study 
and  unqualified  appreciation  it  has  since  received, 
and,  although  marked  by  a distinct  individuality, 
Meryon  ^s  place  is  among  the  Romantics  and  the  men 
of  1830. 
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Another  etcher  whose  skilful  needle  portrayed  the 
quaint  corners  of  the  French  capital,  somewhat  later, 
was  Maxime  Lalanne  (1827-1886).  In  such  a plate 
as  the  Rue  des  Marmousets  and  in  river  and  port 
scenes  of  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  Lalanne  furnished 
a standard  of  style,  by  his  frank  use  of  the  open  line, 
that  has  been  appreciated  by  modern  masters  of  the 
art.  Lalanne  wrote  a book  on  etching,  and  another  on 
charcoal-drawing,  to  which  latter  art  he  devoted  much 
time  and  attention. 

One  odd  character,  thoroughly  representative  of  his 
epoch  but  less  known,  was  Adolphe  Hervier  (1821- 
1879).  He  had  spent  much  time  about  old  Norman 
towns  and  ports,  and  his  etchings  and  lithographs  of 
fishing-boats  and  curious  bits  of  architecture  peopled 
with  quaint  figures,  often  possess  a rare  strength,  com- 
bined with  originality  of  composition  and  treatment. 
He  was  discovered^’  several  times  by  Theophile 
Gautier,  Champfieury,  and  Burty,  but  remained  a 
bohemian  of  Montmartre  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

A number  of  others  might  be  mentioned,  including 
Achille  Deveria,  Marvy,  Veyrassat,  and  Meissonier, 
whose  art  grew  out  of  the  1830  movement,  while  the 
rise  of  the  distinguished  group  of  French  repro- 
ductive etchers  in  the  last  century  was  another 
indirect  result.  Bracquemond,  Seymour  Haden, 
Whistler  and  his  school  also  inherited  its  principles. 
Of  lithography  especiall}^,  as  well  as  of  etching,  the 
period  has  left  us  many  precious  examples. 

Notwithstanding  their  independence  of  academic 
methods  and  a generous  breadth  in  their  choice  of 
subjects,  the  men  of  1830  benefited  largely  by  the 
classic  and  conservative  traditions  out  of  which  they 
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Hervier.  a la  Porte  d’une  Ferme 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  7%  X 5%  inches 
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Hervier.  Interieur  d’Eglise 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  81/4  X 5%  inches 
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advanced  to  a more  intimate  study  of  nature;  and 
from  a well-balanced  union  of  the  ideal  with  the  real 
resulted  those  rare  qualities  that  assure  this  gifted 
group  a permanent  and  honored  place  in  the  annals 
of  modern  art. 


Note.  — The  February,  1912,  issue  of  The  Print-Collector 
Quarterly  (Vol.  2,  No.  1)  contained  Mr.  Wickenden^s  article 
on  Charles  Jacque. It  was  followed  in  April  by  ^^Jean- 
Fran^ois  Millet,  ’ ^ and  in  October  by  ‘ ^ Le  Pere  Corot.  ^ ^ In  the 
April,  1913,  issue  will  appear  ^ ^ Charles-Fran^ois  Daubigny; 
Painter  and  Etcher,  completing  the  series  of  articles  devoted 
to  the  work  of  ^ ^ The  Men  of  1830.  ’ ’ 
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This  original  sketch  of  Abbey’s,  for  the  Galahad  of  his  Holy  Grail 
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THE  ENGRAVINGS  OF 
WILLIAM  BLAKE 

A Critical  Study,  together  with  a Catalogue  Raisonne 

By  ARCHIBALD  G.  B.  RUSSELL 

This  book  is  one  of  exceptional  interest  to  all  admirers  of  the  imaginative 
genius  of  William  Blake,  who  is  the  only  great  master  of  original  engraving 
whom  England  has  produced.  Mr.  Russell,  already  well  known  as  the 
foremost  living  authority  on  Blake,  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  compila- 
tion of  this  work,  which  is  the  first  to  deal  with  the  subject  and  will  remain 
the  standard  work  for  collectors.  The  Critical  Study  treats  of  Blake’s  life 
and  work  as  an  engraver.  It  also  gives  a full  explanatory  account  of  the 
methods  employed  by  him,  as  well  as  of  the  various  technical  processes 
which  he  invented.  The  Catalogue  is  an  exhaustive  one  and  includes  a 
number  of  hitherto  unknown  engravings  by  Blake,  both  after  his  own 
designs  and  those  of  others  (many  of  them  of  the  highest  interest)  which 
have  been  discovered  by  the  writer. 

Limited  to  2yO  copies  for  America.  With  thirty-tiuo  illustrations,  ma^iy 
never  before  reproduced.  4to,  net.  Postage  extra. 

Other  Books  of  Interest  to 
Print-Collectors 

BROADWAY  By  J.  B.  Kerfoot 

“A  veritable  little  aristocrat  of  a book.  Mr.  Kerfoot  has  written  a delight- 
fully imaginative  essay.  Mr.  Hornby’s  drawings  are  in  themselves  a com- 
plete description  of  Broadway.” — N.  I'.  Globe. 

Forty-three  illustrations  by  Lester  G.  Hornby.  $2.00  net;  postpaid,  $2.iy. 

OLD  CHINA  By  Charles  Lamb 

One  of  the  latest  Riverside  Press  Editions,  printed  on  high  grade  paper 
and  bound  in  dark  boards  with  cloth  back.  It  is  uniquely  embellished  with 
designs  from  old  and  rare  pottery,  reproduced  in  blue. 

Lunited  to  joo  numbered  copies  for  sale.  $1.30  net,  postpaid. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  A POST-IMPRESSIONIST 

Being  the  Familiar  Correspondence  of  Vincent  van  Gogh.  ^ he  book 
is  full  of  human  interest  and  the  numerous  illustrations  add  greatly  to  its 
attractiveness.  $2.00  net.  Postage  extra. 


Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  New  York 
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The  Newest  and  Most  Successful  Art  Books 


Modern  Etchings,  Mezzotints  and  Tapestries:  Their  Origin,  History, 


“A  MAN  IS  KNOWN  BY  THE  MAGAZINE  HE  SUBSCRIBES  FOR" 


the  international  studio 


■'Sd  all  odds  the  most  beautiful  magazine  printed.  " -N.  Y.  Tribune 
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1'^  lif™p  15TS1  m4' 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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THE 

Mosher  Books 


MEMORIES  OF 
PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 

comprising 

I When  lilacs  last  in  the  dooryard  bloom’d 
II  O captain  ! my  captain  ! 

III  Hush’d  be  the  camps  today 

IV  This  dust  was  once  the  man 

By  Walt  Whitman 

In  place  of  what  would  have  been  a large  paper  edition 
from  the  same  type  used  in  The  Lyric  Garland,  Mr. 
Mosher  offers  an  entirely  new  large  type  reprint  of 
Whitman’s  greatest  poem.  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address 
is  given,  followed  by  a short  but  beautiful  appreciation 
by  Horace  Traubel,  with  selections  from  the  Hon.  F.  W. 
Lehmann’s  address,  also  from  William  Marion  Reedy, 
John  Burroughs,  and  the  great  passage  on  Lincoln  from 
Lowell’s  Harvard  Commemoration  Ode. 

The  text  of  the  poem  is  in  14-point  old-style  Roman 
with  initial  letters  in  green  and  head-bands  and  tail- 
pieces of  becoming  dignity.  The  frontispiece  of  Lincoln 
is  a photogravure  from  the  original  negative  with  fac- 
simile of  signature  in  full. 

300  copies,  medium  octavo,  on  Italian  hand-made  paper, 
old-style  olive  green  Fabriano  boards,  stamped  in  color 
to  match,  in  slide  case.  Three  Dollars  net. 

50  copies  on  Japan  vellum,  numbered.  Five  Dollars  net. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  net  price. 


Thomas  B.  Mosher 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
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THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

Madison  Avenue  at  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  MERITORI- 
OUS ART  AND  LITERARY  COLLECTIONS,  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION 
AND  SALE  OF  WHICH  THE  NEW  GALLERIES  AFFORD  THE  BEST 
FACILITIES.  EXPERT  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY 

THE  QUARTERLY"  aims  to  represent  faith- 
fully all  the  varied  interests  of  Columbia 
University.  It  publishes  historical  and 
biographical  articlesof  interest  to  Columbia 
men,  shows  the  development  of  the  insti- 
tution in  every  direction,  records  all  oflicial 
action,  describes  the  work  of  teachers  and 
students  in  the  various  departments,  re- 
ports the  more  important  incidents  of 
undergraduate  life,  notes  the  successes  of 
alumni  in  all  fields  of  activity,  and  fur- 
nishes an  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  University  problems. 

The  Quarterly  is  issued  in  December, 
March,  June,  and  September,  each  volume 
beginning  with  the  December  number. 
Annual  subscription,  one  dollar ; single 
number,  thirty  cents.  600  pages  per 
volume. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  or  at 
Columbia  University,  New  Y^ork  City. 

RUDOLF  TOMBO,  jR. 

Managing  Editor 
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ART  AND  PROGRESS 


THE  FAMILY  CHARLES  W.  HAWTHORNE 

ART  AND  PROGRESS,  DECEMBER.  1912 


ART  AND  PROGRESS  is  a monthly  illustrated 
magazine  published  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts.  In  its  pages  will  be  found  a monthly  survey 
of  the  Field  of  Art. 

During  the  year  1913  the  contributed  articles  will  be 
notable,  and  the  illustrations  will  be  made  a feature. 
There  will  be  an  occasional  colored  inset.  Besides 
which  numerous  half-tone  reproductions  of  paintings 
and  sculpture  by  well-known  artists  will  be  published 
in  “one-man  groups. “ From  time  to  time  Special 
Numbers  will  be  issued  on  Sculpture,  Craftsmanship, 
Gardens,  Interior  Decoration,  Museums,  etc.  There 
will  be  other  unique  and  interesting  features. 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

Washington,  D.  G. 


Subscription  Price  - - $2.00  a year 
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This  device  means  that  this  Periodical 
is  printed  at 

THE  DE  VINNE  PRESS 

The  Publishers  of ‘‘The  Print-Collec- 
tor’s Quarterly”  have  intrusted  their 
printing  matters  to  an  establishment 
whose  name  reflects  seventy-five  years 
of  experience  in  interpreting  upon 
paper  the  best  ideas  of  artists,  men 
of  letters,  and  other  people  of  refine- 
ment and  culture 


Helpful  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  New  and  Stand- 
ard Papers,  Typographic  Styles  and  Engraving  Pro- 
cesses, and  Special  Effects.  Forms  and  models  for 
use  in  all  sorts  of 


Magazines 

Books 

Color  Processes 


Pamphlets 

Memorials 


Art  Brochures 
Catalogues 

Soft-Tone  Printing 


THE  DE  VINNE  PRESS 
395  Lafayette  Street  New  York  City 
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Frederick  Keppel  & Co. 


RARE  ENGRAVINGS 

AND 

ETCHINGS 

FINE 

PICTURE  FRAMING 

m 

4 EAST  THIRTY-NINTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

(OPPOSITE  THE  UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB) 


C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

ART  GALLERIES 

Exhibition  of  Paintings 
Figures  and  Landscapes 

BY 

GEORGE  LUKS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Rare  Etchings  by  Whistler,  D.  Y. 
Cameron,  A.  R.  A.,  Sir  Seymour 
Haden,  Frank  Brangwyn,  A.  R.  A., 
Hedley  Litton  and  A.  H.  Haig. 

260  FIFTH  AVENUE 

BETWEEN  28th  AND  29th  STREETS 


ii 


KENNEDY  & CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  H.  WUNDERLICH  & CO. 

613  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ON  VIEW 

FINE  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH 
ENGRAVINGS  OF  THE  XVIII  CENTURY 


ETCHINGS 

AND 

ENGRAVINGS 

BY 

REMBRANDT,  DURER,  THE  BEHAMS,  CLAUDE, 
WHISTLER,  HADEN,  MERYON,  CAMERON, 
AND  OTHER  MASTERS 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO 
PRINTS  FOR  MUSEUM  COLLECTIONS 
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ly/TESSRS.  ARTHUR 
iVi  H.  HAHLO  &CO. 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT 
THEY  HAVE  JUST  PUR- 
CHASED A VERY  IMPOR- 
TANT COLLECTION  OF 
FINE  PRINTS  BY  OLD 
AND  MODERN  MASTERS, 
WHICH  WILL  BE  ON  VIEW 
UNTIL  APRIL  26,  1913,  AT 
THEIR  GALLERIES,  569 
FIFTH  AVENUE  (WIND- 
SOR ARCADE),  NEW  YORK 

IV 


Mr.  Charles  E.  Cobb  solicits  personal 
calls  or  correspondence  from  patrons 
who  wish  a fine  etching,  mezzotint,  or 
choice  facsimile,  either  for  their  own  use 
or  for  a gift. 

We  have  our  own  shop  for  the  produc- 
tion of  suitable  frames  in  all  styles  and 
at  all  prices.  Oil  Paintings  carefully 
repaired  or  restored. 

454  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Macbeth  Gallery 

Paintings 

by 

American  Artists 

Announcements  of 
Exhibitions  will  be  mailed 
on  request 


William  Macbeth 

450  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Bonabenture  (^allenc0 

6oi  Fifth  Avenue  - - New  York 

RARE  BOOKS 

FINE  BINDINGS 

PAINTER  ETCHINGS 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
ENGRAVINGS 

AUTOGRAPHS  OF  CELEBRITIES 
ARTISTICALLY  FRAMED 


UNIQUE  ART  OBJECTS.  HAND 
PAINTED  FANS.  MINIATURES, 
ANTIQUE  WATCHES. 

HIGH  CLASS  PAINTINGS 
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ALBERT  ROULLIER 


410  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 

RARE  ETCHINGS 

AND 

ENGRAVINGS 

OLD  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 

REMBRANDT,  DURER,  VAN  LEYDEN,  SCHONGAUER, 
VAN  MECKENEM,  CLAUDE  GELLEE,  PIRANESI, 
VAN  DYCK 

ETCHINGS  BY 
MODERN  ARTISTS 

MERYON,  WHISTLER,  HADEN,  CAMERON,  ZORN,  BUHOT, 
LEPERE,  LEHEUTRE,  GRAVESANDE,  JACQUE,  HAIG, 
FITTON,  MACLAUGHLAN,  SIR  FRANK  SHORT, 
FRANK  BRANGWYN,  MARTIN  HARDIE,  LEGROS, 
HOWARTH,  LUMSDEN,  SIMON,  WEBSTER, 

PENNELL,  ETC. 


The  Roullier  Booklets  contain  short  biographical  sketches  of  the  following 
celebrated  etchers:  George  C.  Aid,  George  Walter  Chandler,  Jean  Frelaut, 
C.  K.  Gleeson,  Lester  G.  Hornby,  Auguste  Lepere,  D.  S.  MacLaughlan, 

B.  J.  O.  Nordfeldt,  Otto  J.  Schneider,  T.  Frangois  Simon,  J,  Andre  Smith, 

C.  Washburn,  Herman  A.  Webster,  C.  H.  White,  Joseph  Pennell,  D.  Y. 
Cameron,  Charles  Meryon.  “Mezzotints,”  “Charles  S.  van’s  Grave- 
sande.  ” Any  booklet  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  five 
two-cent  postage  stamps. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


ESTABLISHED  1859 

® 

BENDANN’S 

105  E.  BALTIMORE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MODERN  PAINTINGS 
AND 

WATER  COLORS 


ETCHINGS  BY 

WHISTLER,  HADEN,  MERYON,  MILLET, 
JACQUE,  BUHOT,  ZORN,  HAIG,  FITTON, 
DICKSEE,  AND  OTHER  MASTERS 
ALSO 

SIGNED  MEZZOTINTS  IN  COLOR 


EXPERT  RESTORATION  OF  PAINTINGS 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


550  SUTTER  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


ETCHINGS,  ENGRAVINGS 
PAINTINGS 
JAPANESE  PRINTS 
AND  PORCELAINS  FOR 
COLLECTORS 


ESTABLISHED  1870 


J.  ASSENHEIM  & SON 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITION 

DURING  APRIL  AND  MAY 


OF  ONE  HUNDRED  ARTIST 
PROOF  ETCHINGS 


ALL  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


BY  LEADING  MODERN  ARTISTS 


ANDREW  F.  AFFLECK 
JOHNSTONE  BAIRD 
FRANK  BRANGWYN 
FRED  A.  FARRELL 
HEDLEY  FITTON 


A.  E.  HOWARTH 
AXEL  H.  HAIG 
E.  S.  LUMSDEN 
A.  P.  THOMSON 
HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER 


(COLLECTOR’S  IMPRESSIONS) 


ALSO 

A LARGE  AND  VARIED  SELECTION 
OF  CHOICE  ARTIST  PROOF  ETCH- 
INGS AND  MEZZOTINTS,  PRINTED 
IN  COLORS,  AT  MODERATE  PRICES 
F.  G.  STEVENSON  CHARLES  BIRD 

V.  TROWBRIDGE  F.  MARRIOTT 


FINE  PICTURE  FRAMING 


EIGHTEEN  BROADWAY 

“ BOWLING  GREEN  ’’  NEW  YORK 


XI 


E.  GOTTSCHALK 

“THE  OLD  PRINT  SHOP” 

81  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


DEALER  IN 

OLD  ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS 
MEZZOTINTS 

OLD  NEW  YORK  VIEWS 

PORTRAITS  FOR  EXTRA 
ILLUSTRATING  AND  FRAMING 

LEGAL  AND  MEDICAL 
PORTRAITS 

OLD  FASHION  PLATES 
BOOK  PLATES 

A LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  WASHINGTON 
AND  LINCOLN  PORTRAITS 

ALSO  SIGNED  MEZZOTINTS  IN  COLOR 
BY  THE  BEST  MODERN  MASTERS 


TELEPHONE  147  STUYVESANT 
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R.  Ederheimer 

Print  Cabinet 

366  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Telephone  Greeley  2789 


Engravings,  Etchings,  and  Original 
Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters 

Engravings  of  the  15th  and  16th 
Centuries  a specialty 

Expert  Opinion  Given 
Collections  Catalogued  and  Appraised 

Now  on  view 

Fine  Prints  by  Schongauer,  Mantegna, 
Diirer,  The  Little  Masters,  Rem- 
brandt, Callot,  Nanteuil,  etc.  French 
and  English  prints  of  the  18th  Century. 

Original  Drawings  by  Rembrandt, 

Van  Dyck,  Rubens,  Van  Goyen,  etc. 

Headquarters  in  Europe  from  May  to  August 
11  Westend  Str.,  Frankfort  on  Main 

Orders  for  research  work  in  European  collections  gladly  accepted 
xiii 


RUDOLF  SECKEL 

31  EAST  12TH  STREET  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE,  810  STU  YVES  ANT 


ALBRECHT  DURER 

THE  VIRGIN  CROWNED  BY  TWO  ANGELS 


RARE  AND  OLD  ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS 

MEZZOTINTS,  AND  COLOR  PRINTS 
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THE  VISION  OF  ST.  EUSTACE 

FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  PISANELLO  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  LONDON 


FOSTER  BROTHERS 

4 PARK  SQDARE,  BOSTON 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 

THE  MEDICI  PRINTS 

REPRODUCTIONS  IN  COLOR  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE 

OLD  MASTERS 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  Request 


XV 


F.  MEDER 

Old  and  Rare  Prints.  Fine  Portraits 

31  East  12th  St.,  N.  Y.  Telephone,  4590  Stuyvesant 

Cleaning  and  Repairing  of  Prints.  Collections 
Catalogued  and  Appraised. 
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MAX  WILLIAMS 

MADISON  AVENUE  and  46th  STREET 

(Opposite  the  Ritz-Carleton  Hotel) 

NEW  YORK 

ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS 
AND  MEZZOTINTS 

BY 

OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 

$ 

OLD  NEW  YORK  VIEWS 
PORTRAIT  ENGRAVINGS 
SPORTING  PRINTS 
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MAGGS  BROTHERS 

109  STRAND,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

CARRY  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND 
CHOICEST  STOCKS  IN  ENGLAND  OF 

FINE  AND  RARE 

BOOKS,  PRINTS 

AND 

AUTOGRAPHS 

THE  PRINT  SECTION  INCLUDES  A VERY  FINE 
SELECTION  OF  MEZZOTINT,  STIPPLE 
AND  LINE  ENGRAVINGS 

Illustrated  Catalogues  in  each 
department  regularly  issued. 

These  Catalogues  appeal  especially 
to  the  Connoisseur,  Collector  and 
Antiquarian 


Customers  ‘‘  desiderata  ” searched 
for  and  reported  free  of  charge 


Shipments  to  America  every  week 

ITEMS  OF  RARITY  AND  INTEREST  ALWAYS 
GLADLY  PURCHASED 

Established  over  fifty  years 
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PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST’S  DAUGHTER 
By  Antoine  Vestier  (1740-1824) 

THE  EHRICH  GALLERIES 

463  AND  465  FIFTH  AVENUE 

At  Fortieth  Street  NEW  YORK 


We  beg  to  announce  that  on  or  about  June  first 
we  will  remove  to  our  new  building 
707  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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a>toUIjers  51  little 

LATE  WITH 

SCHAUS’  ART  GALLERY 


PICTURES  AND  FRAMES 


“VIEWS  OF  NEW  YORK” 

ORIGINAL  ETCHINGS  BY 

C.  F.  W.  MIELATZ 


“SCENES  IN  BRUGES” 

LITHOGRAPHS  BY 

WILFRED  HUGGINS 


Specialty  of  correct  framing  in  all  Periods 

EXPERT  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  CLEANING 
AND  VARNISHING  PAINTINGS 

Repairing  and  regilding  of  frames 
Arranging  and  hanging  of  pictures 
City  or  Country 

ADVICE  AND  ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED 
1 EAST  41ST  STREET 

(one  door  east  of  fifth  avenue) 

NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE 
MURRAY  HILL  3232 
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THE 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO. 

beg  leave  to  invite  you  to  inspect 
their  collection  of 

Modern  Etchings,  Drawings 
and  Lithographs 

on  view  at  the  galleries 

305  MADISON  AVENUE 

(Between  41st  and  42d  Streets) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Among  the  artists  represented  may  be  mentioned : 


Aubrey  Beardsley 
Marcus  Behmer 
Prof.  Cissarz 
Charles  Conder 
Lovis  Corinth 
Willi  Geiger 
Olaf  Gulbranson 
Prof.  Halm 
Ernest  Haskell 
Th.  Th.  Heine 
Ludwig  von  Hofmann 
Graf  Kalckreuth 
Max  Klinger 
Kathe  Kollwitz 
Max  Liebermann 

Walter 


Max  Mayrshofer 
Hans  Meid 
Emil  Orlik 
Joseph  Pennell 
George  Plowman 
Emil  Preetorius 
Heine  Rath 
William  Rothenstein 
Max  Slevogt 
Albert  Sterner 
Walworth  Stilson 
Hermann  Struck 
Franz  von  Stuck 
Hans  Thoma 
Heinrich  Vogeler 
Zeising 


and  a number  of  other  distinguished  men. 
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M.  KNOEDLER  & CO. 

REPRESENTATIVE 

OIL  PAINTINGS 

BY 

MODERN  AND  OLD  MASTERS 

MEZZOTINTS  AND  COLORED  PRINTS 
OF  THE  XVIII  CENTURY 
RARE  OLD  AND  MODERN 
ENGRAVINGS  AND  ETCHINGS 

EXPERT  RESTORING 

LONDON:  PARIS: 

1 5 OLD  BOND  STREET  1 7 PLACE  VENDOME 

NEW  YORK 

556  & 558  FIFTH  AVENUE 

(BETWEEN  45th  and  46th  STREETS) 
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THE 

PRINT- CO  ELECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY 


EDITED  BY 

FITZROY  CARRINGTON 


APRIL,  1913 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Copyright,  1913,  by 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


CONTENTS 


PAGE 

Willem  Jacobsz.  Delff  (1580-1638)  and  His  Fatlier-in-Law  119 
By  LOUIS  R.  METCALFE 
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By  martin  BIRNBAUM 
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By  martin  HARDIE 
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and  hid  cfatliez-ui-JDaw 

The  greatest  merit  of  these  poi'traits  is  that  they  make  tis  forget 
the  artist  and  his  metier  in  the  contemplation  of  faces  'ivhich  reveal 
to  ns  more  than  volumes  could  of  the  chai'acter  of  a sco7'e  of  hei'oes 
and  the  7U0st  thrilling  events  in  the  history  of  three  stations T 

Louis  R.  Metcalfe. 


Delff.  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham  ( 1592-1628) 

Favorite  of  James  I and  Charles  I of  England 
Engraved  in  1626,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16V^Xll%  inches 
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WILLEM  JACOBSZ.  DELFF  (1580-1638) 
AND  HIS  FATHER-IN-LAW 


By  LOUIS  R.  METCALFE 

Author  of  “Robert  Nanteuil,”  “Jean  Morin.”  “A  Prince  of  Print- Collectors: 
Michel  de  Marolles,  Abbe  de  Villeloin,”  “The  Etchings  of 
Antonio  Canale,  called  Canaletto.” 

I 

F ever  Art  was  truly  national,  it  was  in 
Holland  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  the  natural  outcome  of  a revolution, 
political,  religious,  and  artistic,  in  which 
the  entire  nation  made  a test  of  its  strength.  The  re- 
sult of  this  purification  by  fire  was  such  a general 
rejuvenation,  that  the  people  became  able  to  enjoy, 
with  such  keenness  as  they  had  never  known  before, 
the  beauty  of  life,  nature,  and  the  good  things  of  this 
world. 

The  beginning  of  the  century  was  a period  of  enor- 
mous activity,  for  in  spite  of  the  war  Holland’s  com- 
merce had  developed  greatly  and  her  ships  were  fiying 
the  blue,  white,  and  yellow  flag  of  the  house  of  Orange 
on  all  seas.  Great  events  and  men  of  the  hour  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  quick  succession,  hero-worship 
was  in  the  air,  and  an  ardent  patriotism  fired  every 
heart.  The  truce  of  1609  with  the  beaten  armies  of 
Spain  and  Catholicism  brought  a period  of  peace, 
but  quiet  was  not  so  quickly  restored,  for  the  air 
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was  soon  rent  by  the  dissension  among  the  Protes- 
tants. For  years  Remonstrants  and  Antiremonstrants, 
Gomarists  and  Arminians  fought  each  other  bitterly, 
until  they  were  quieted  by  the  jailer  and  the  execu- 
tioner. By  that  time  the  people,  strengthened  by  their 
triumphant  democracy,  had  settled  down  to  a period 
of  rest,  and  begun  to  enjoy  their  prosperity,  patronize 
the  arts,  and  beautify  their  homes ; but  they  soon  dis- 
covered that  their  taste  had  undergone  a radical 
change.  As  there  were  no  more  palaces  for  the  op- 
pressor, no  more  sumptuous  churches  for  the  clergy, 
only  their  own  simple  homes  to  decorate,  the  people 
would  have  no  more  of  mythological  and  religious 
subjects,  they  cared  only  for  what  made  a direct  ap- 
peal to  them— the  representation  of  a living  thing. 
Judgments  of  Paris  and  Massacres  of  the  Innocents 
were  accordingly  relegated  to  the  garret  and  made 
room  for  still-lifes,  landscapes,  genre  subjects,  and 
portraits,  which  were  received  with  keen  appreciation 
whenever  they  were  true  to  life.  ‘ ^ The  nation  was 
in  such  a state  of  mind,  ’ ’ says  a writer,  ^ ‘ that  it  could 
be  contented  only  with  its  own  picture.’’ 

With  so  much  history  being  made,  and  so  many 
prosperous  and  illustrious  citizens  to  patronize  the 
painter,  it  was  natural  that  portraiture  should  be  the 
first  to  reach  a high  level  of  excellence.  What  was 
accomplished  in  this  direction  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  a visit  to  the  Dutch  museums.  Their  walls  are 
covered  with  uncannily  lifelike  portraits  of  men  and 
women,  which  were  painted  by  neither  Rembrandt 
nor  van  der  Heist,  but  by  a mass  of  painters  who 
seemed  to  have  a uniformly  high  ideal  of  portraiture. 
They  drew  with  the  most  unerring  precision,  com- 
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Delff.  Michiel  van  Mierevelt  (1567-1641) 

Engraved  by  Delff,  after  the  painting  by  Yan  Dyck 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  lOy^x  7%  inches 
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Delff.  Frederick  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadholder  of  tfie 
United  Provinces  (1584-1647) 


Third  son  of  William  the  Silent 
Engraved  in  1633,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16^x11%  inches 
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posed  with  great  breadth,  and  exhibited  throughout 
their  work  a devotion  to  truth  which  was  as  remark- 
able as  their  sense  of  style.  The  oldest  among  them 
may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  this  school,  for  he 
was  Holland’s  first  great  portrait-painter:  his  name 
was  Michiel  van  Mierevelt. 

Mierevelt  was  born  in  Delft  in  1567,  the  year  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Alva  arrived  from  Spain.  It  is 
recorded  that  at  the  age  of  eight  he  was  superior  to 
all  the  school-teachers  of  his  town  in  penmanship,  then 
a very  important  art ; four  years  later  he  made  two 
surprisingly  good  engravings.  This  convinced  his 
father  that  he  would  become  a great  painter  of  bib- 
lical subjects,  and  he  was  then  made  to  serve  his  full 
apprenticeship  and  join  the  numerous  following  of 
Blocklandt.  There  he  met  the  painter  Pourbus,  who 
became  much  impressed  by  the  young  artist ’s  faultless 
draughtsmanship  and  predicted  for  him  a highly  suc- 
cessful career  if  he  would  only  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  portraiture.  Mierevelt  took  the  advice 
and  settled  in  Delft,  then  the  seat  of  the  stadholders 
and  the  rendezvous  of  the  best  society,  the  diplomats 
and  the  artists.  His  talent  as  a portrait-painter 
gained  instant  recognition,  and  his  success  became 
eventually  nothing  less  than  fabulous. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  he  died  he  was  supposed 
to  have  painted  as  many  as  ten  thousand  portraits. 
Nobody  realized  that  this  was  impossible — not  even 
Sandrart,  the  art  chronicler,  who  in  1638  took  the 
trouble  to  assert  that  the  master  had  boasted  of  an 
even  greater  production.  In  1718  Houbraken  more 
conservatively  placed  the  number  at  five  thousand,  a 
figure  still  highly  improbable.  But  the  latest  re- 
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searches  make  it  appear  that  Mierevelt’s  life  work 
may  be  reckoned  at  not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred 
canvases,  a prodigious  achievement  and  a record 
which  was  approached  not  even  by  Titian,  with  his 
ninety-nine  years  of  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  an  output  if  it  is 
not  remembered  that  Mierevelt  worked  with  amazing 
rapidity,  that  his  appointment  as  painter  to  the  house 
of  Orange-Nassau  had  attracted  to  his  studio  every- 
body of  distinction,  and  that  in  those  days  the  art  of 
painting  was  a profession  in  which  the  apprentices 
played  a very  important  part.  At  a time  when  fac- 
tionalism was  the  order  of  the  day,  he  seems  to  have 
drawn  no  lines  in  the  selection  of  his  models.  Every 
party,  every  class,  is  represented  in  the  lengthy  pro- 
cession of  celebrities  who  sat  for  him,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  artist  has  been  more  completely  than  he 
the  painter  of  his  time 

Not  only  were  the  stadholders  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, their  relatives,  and  the  ambassadors  of  various 
countries  painted  by  him,  but  also  the  leaders  of  the 
Remonstrants.  For  him  sat  old  John  of  Barneveld  a 
few  years  before  his  execution,  Grotius  and  Episcopus 
before  they  were  exiled,  and  Hogerbeets  and  Pop- 
pius,  who  were  to  die  in  prison.  In  their  turn  came 
ministers.  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  and  Mennonite;  fa- 
mous Catholic  priests ; and  the  best-known  poets, 
scientists,  merchants,  and  caligraphists  of  the  day. 
From  England  came  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Southampton  and  the  magnificent  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham to  sit  for  him  and  vainly  entreat  him  to  visit  the 
court  of  Charles  I.  From  Germany  came  the  Prot- 
estant leaders  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War;  the  royal 
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Delff.  Sophie  Hedwig  of  Brunswick,  Wife  of  Ernest  Casimir 
OF  Nassau  (ob. 1642) 

Engraved  in  1631,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16  7^x121^  inches 
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Delff.  Florent  II,  Baron  de  Pallandt  ( 1577-1639) 


Dutch  Ambassador  to  France 
Engraved  in  1627,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16i/^x  11%  inches 
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family  of  Bohemia,  then  in  exile;  their  followers; 
several  Counts  Palatine;  and  in  the  lull  of  warfare 
such  mighty  fighters  as  Baron  Thurn,  Count  ]\Ians- 
feld,  Christian  of  Brunswick,  Henry  van  den  Bergh, 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  and  his 
valiant  chancellor,  Oxenstiern. 

Mierevelt  painted  the  great  majority  of  these  por- 
traits with  the  essence  of  that  probity,  that  love  of 
truth,  which  characterized  the  art  of  Holland  of  that 
period.  First  of  all  he  was  a master  of  draughtsman- 
ship in  a day  when  every  painter  drew  impeccably; 
then  he  was  the  very  apostle  of  thoroughness  of  de- 
tail. Of  all  the  portraits  of  the  Dutch  School,  his  are 
the  most  precise  and  correct;  and  if  this  often  gives 
them  a certain  coldness,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their 
calm  presentation  of  the  individual  gives  a most  vivid 
impression  of  reality.  While  the  model  is  seldom 
shown  in  a fleeting  aspect,  his  fundamental  charac- 
teristics are  recorded  with  such  perfection,  every 
detail  of  his  appearance  is  rendered  with  such  ac- 
curacy, that  his  image  becomes  a living  thing.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  MierevelFs  art  wholly  satis- 
fied his  countrymen  and  made  a strong  impression  on 
the  foreigner. 

His  extraordinary  diligence  won  for  him  important 
material  results,  for  he  bequeathed  to  his  grandchil- 
dren three  town  houses,  seven  farms,  fifty  thousand 
florins  in  securities,  seven  thousand  in  cash,  a collec- 
tion of  sixty-seven  paintings,  and  ninety-five  orders 
which  were  either  unfinished  or  had  not  been  deliv- 
ered. These  were  unheard  of  riches  for  a painter  at 
that  time,  and  a striking  contrast  to  Van  Dyck’s 
chronic  lack  of  funds. 
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But  mighty  was  the  swing  of  the  pendulum ! Not 
long  after  the  painter  died  and  politics  and  the  fash- 
ions had  changed,  his  canvases  fell  into  such  general 
disfavor  that  they  were  placed  at  the  end  of  the  list 
at  auction  sales.  When  they  were  not  sold  by  the  lot 
they  fetched  only  a few  florins,  and  they  were  often 
destroyed  when  there  was  no  more  room  in  the  garret. 

But  during  his  lifetime  he  enjoyed  the  greatest 
vogue  imaginable,  and  thereby  aroused  much  jealousy. 
The  biographer  Carel  van  Mander  complained  bitterly 
of  his  ^ insatiate  greed  for  wealth,’’  and  a notary- 
poet  satirized  him  with  a clever  play  on  the  words 
mier,  signifying  ^^ant,”  and  velt,  ‘‘fleld.”  Further- 
more, his  workshop  was  referred  to  as  a portrait-fac- 
tory. For  this  criticism,  however,  there  was  ample 
ground,  for  Mierevelt  had  been  particularly  active  in 
supplying  various  municipalities  with  the  portraits  of 
the  newly  popular  princes  of  Orange,  which  they 
needed  for  their  city  halls.  He  had,  furthermore, 
catered  to  the  custom  of  making  gifts  of  portraits  of 
great  men,  and  to  that  end  had  alwa^^s  kept  in  stock 
a suppl}^  of  copies  of  his  best-known  portraits.  Sixty 
of  them  were  found  in  a closet  of  his  workshop  after 
his  death.  It  is  true  that  they  were  executed  with 
great  finish  and  that  the  pupils  had  done  no  more  than 
block  in  the  head  and  paint  the  costume ; but  then,  no 
artist  can  pretend  to  paint  twenty-five  hundred  por- 
traits and  not  be  accused  of  having  made  a business 
of  it.  Although  he  charged  only  about  sixty  dollars 
apiece  for  them,  this  branch  of  his  work  must  have 
been  lucrative  indeed;  but  we  shall  soon  see  that  he 
had  more  than  two  strings  to  his  bow.  By  making 
use  of  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  of  a brother  artist 
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Delff.  Catharina  van  den  Bergh,  Baroness  de  Pallandt 

Wife  of  the  Dutch  Ambassador  to  France 
Engraved  in  1636,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16%xl2^  inches 
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Delff.  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia 

‘The  Winter  Queen”  : daughter  of  James  I of  England,  and  wife  of 
Frederick  V,  Elector  Palatine,  King  of  Bohemia 
Engraved  in  1630,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16%  x 121/^  inches 
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he  added  much  to  his  income,  and  infinitely  more  to 
his  reputation,  for  it  enabled  many  of  his  best  paint- 
ings to  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 

II 

In  1618  Michiel  van  Mierevelt  did  a clever  thing  by 
marrying  his  daughter  Gertrude  to  a young  Delft 
painter  who  was  making  a name  for  himself  as  an 
engraver.  His  name  was  Willem  Jacobsz.  (for  Jacobs- 
zoon)  Delff,  although  he  has  signed  himself  in  various 
ways,  such  as  W.  Delphus,  Wilhelmus  Delph,  Guil.  J. 
Delfius,  Guilhelmus  J.  Delphius,  and  Guljelmus  Jac. 
van  Delfft.  That  he  developed  considerable  ability  as 
a painter  is  attested  by  a splendid  portrait  of  a wo- 
man, now  in  the  Frankfort  Museum,  and  by  the  great 
assistance  which  he  is  known  to  have  given  his  father- 
in-law,  but  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  was  equally 
well  known  for  his  engraved  plates.  He  came  from  a 
family  of  artists  who  at  an  early  age  taught  him  how 
to  draw,  and  encouraged  him  to  become  an  engraver, 
but  it  is  not  known  who  it  was  who  gave  him  his  first 
lessons  in  that  art.  Some  say  it  was  Wierix,  but  it 
was  probably  Goltzius,  for  there  is  much  to  recall  that 
master’s  sureness  of  line  throughout  Delff ’s  work. 
His  influence  is  evident  in  his  first  signed  plate,  the 
portrait  of  Van  der  Goes  which  appeared  in  1600, 
although  it  denotes  a crude  beginning ; that  of 
MoraeuSf  which  he  made  one  year  later,  is  much  more 
interesting.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  timid,  for  he 
engraved  only  ten  portraits  between  the  years  1600 
and  1617,  but  the  later  ones,  including  the  first  two 
plates  after  Mierevelt  (P.  van  der  Meer  and  Ariiold 
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Cornelis)  and  the  splendid  little  portrait  of  Lubert 
Gerritz,  show  such  improvement  in  technique  that  we 
are  safe  in  assuming  that  during  all  those  years  he 
had  been  making  frontispieces,  titles,  and  illustrations 
for  various  publishers.  That  he  was  familiar  with 
such  work  is  proved  by  his  illustrations  for  the 
^‘Theatre  des  Empereurs  et  Rois’’  of  1615,  his  fron- 
tispiece for  a ‘ ‘ History  ’ ^ of  Tacitus,  and  his  plates  for 
Thibaut’s  ‘^Academie  de  REpee,’^  which  appeared  in 
1625.  These  productions,  however,  did  not  rank  in 
importance  with  the  other  two  exceptions  to  his  por- 
trait work,  the  Tun  of  Heidelberg  (1608),  in  which 
he  drew  sixteen  figures  with  great  cleverness,  and  the 
Nassovii  Proceres,  or  cavalcade  of  eleven  members  of 
the  house  of  Nassau,  which  he  published  in  1621.  Al- 
together, if  we  are  to  believe  the  only  catalogue  of 
Delff^s  work — that  made  by  D.  Franken,  in  Amster- 
dam, in  1872— his  signed  plates  number  one  hun- 
dred and  four.  Of  these  ninety-four  are  portraits; 
the  rest  are  the  subjects  mentioned  above.  Of 
the  portraits  fifty-five  are  after  the  paintings  of 
]\Iierevelt,  the  remainder  after  those  of  Hondius, 
Daniel  Mytens,  Ravesteyn,  van  de  Venne,  Bailly,  C. 
Visscher,  Van  Dyck,  and  other  lesser  lights. 

His  first  important  plate  is  the  John  of  Barneveld, 
after  Mierevelt,  which  appeared  in  1617.  The  nation 
gave  a great  welcome  to  the  image  of  the  patriot  who 
signed  the  treaty  with  Spain  and  was  afterward 
executed  ‘Hor  high  treason^’  by  his  opponent  Maurice 
of  Orange.  The  austere  head  contrasts  strangely  with 
the  extremely  baroque  frame,  and  it  is  a little  hard  in 
modeling,  but  it  does  not  lack  interest.  Its  success 
and  that  of  the  three-quarter-figure  portraits  of 
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Delff.  Frederick  V,  Elector  Palatine,  King  of  Bohemia  (ob.  1632) 

Engraved  in  1622,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16%Xll%  inches 
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Delff.'  Frederick  V,  Elector  Palatine,  King  of  Bohemia  (ob.  1632) 


“The  Winter  King” 

Engraved  in  1632,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  16§4xll%  inches 
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Maurice  and  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange,  after  van 
de  Venne,  wliieli  followed,  intensified  the  interest 
which  iMierevelt  had  developed  for  the  young  artist, 
and  he  then  decided  to  make  of  liiiii  a faithful  trans- 
lator of  his  best  work,  for  the  greater  glory  of  his 
reputation  and,  incidentally,  the  greater  good  of  his 
income.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage. 

The  honor  of  being  the  son-in-law  of  Holland’s 
greatest  painter  seems  to  have  stimulated  Delff ’s  am- 
bition considerably,  for  in  the  year  which  followed 
his  marriage  he  engraved  ten  of  the  smaller  heads. 
All  of  them  are  interesting  portraits,  specially  those 
of  Uitenhogaerty  the  friend  of  Barneveld;  Hoger- 
heetSy  the  ambassador  to  Sweden  who  committed  sui- 
cide in  prison ; and  the  merchant  van  der  Hove.  The 
example  and  constant  advice  of  Mierevelt  were  ev^i- 
dently  bearing  fruit,  for  with  each  new  plate  Delff 
showed  greater  breadth  and  thoroughness.  By  1620 
his  drawing  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  his  line  was 
quite  Goltzian  in  character,  and  if  his  expression  of 
texture  was  rather  summary,  such  was  the  effective- 
ness of  his  chiaroscuro  that  besides  carrying  convic- 
tion as  portraiture  his  plates  had  a decidedly  decora- 
tive value. 

These  qualities  are  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
charming  portrait  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  later  Vis- 
count Dorchester,  the  English  ambassador  to  the 
United  Provinces,  as  remarkable  a little  plate  as  was 
engraved  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Two  years 
later,  in  1622,  appeared  the  portrait  of  the  great  ^Yil- 
liam  the  Silent,  seated  in  front  of  a table  and  holding 
his  battle-sword  and  scepter,  after  van  de  Venne. 
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With  its  curtain  and  architectural  background,  it  is  a 
rich  composition,  and  it  is  engraved  throughout  with 
a hold  and  flowing  line.  Ihit  its  subject  alone  has 
made  it  a famous  print,  for  the  head  has  a crudeness 
of  modeling  which  leads  one  to  suspect  that  it  was 
engraved  several  years  prior  to  1622. 

Among  his  later  work  one  can  easily  single  out  for 
their  convincing  character  the  portraits  of  the  stout 
Abraham  van  der  Meer^  who  evidently  cared  much 
for  the  large  miniature  of  his  wife  hanging  from  his 
neck;  Schonovius  and  his  wife  Monachia,  both  ex- 
quisitely refined  plates ; Camerarius,  the  Swedish  am- 
bassador; Grotius,  the  Great  Pensioner,  whose  flight 
from  prison  was  followed  by  an  adventurous  career; 
the  preacher  Jacob  Bolandus,  whose  immense  beard  is 
engraved  with  a care  worthy  of  Masson;  and  the 
genial  poet  Cats,  twice  ambassador  to  England,  whose 
works  remained  the  people’s  delight  for  over  two  cen- 
turies. 

It  was  in  1622  that  Delff  began  to  engrave  the  set 
of  thirty-five  large-sized  bust  portraits,  chiefly  after 
the  paintings  of  IMierevelt,  which  forms  the  nucleus 
of  his  work,  his  magnum  opus.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  realm  of  engraving  which  can  take  precedence 
over  them  as  important  historical  documents,  for  their 
subjects  represent  more  than  the  interesting  adorn- 
ments of  a peaceful  court.  These  are  men  of  action, 
who  fought  and  died  for  a principle,  and  their  per- 
sonality is  revealed  to  us  through  the  combined  genius 
of  two  artists  whose  ideal  was  not  to  make  a pleasing 
picture  but  to  present  their  models  with  the  greatest 
possible  truth.  To  study  these  faces  is  to  live  over  the 
most  troubled  period  of  modern  history  and  to  develop 
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Delff.  Frederick  Henry,  Crown  Prince  of  Bohemia  ( 1614-1629) 


Son  of  Frederick  V.  Drowned  off  the  coast  of  Holland 
at  the  age  of  fifteen 

Engraved  in  1629,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  lG-;4x  12  inches 
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Delff.  Baron  Thurn 

A general  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Bohemia 
Engraved  in  1625,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16%  X 111%  inches 
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a greater  admiration  for  Dutch  art.  The  portraits  of 
Charles  1 of  England  and  his  queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
after  Daniel  Mytens,  show  them  as  they  looked 
shortly  after  their  accession  to  the  throne.  The  king’s 
face  is  an  interesting  study  for  those  who  are  familiar 
with  his  portrait  by  Van  Dyck,  for  if  it  still  has  the 
freshness  of  youth,  there  is  much  in  the  anxious  eye 
and  the  contemptuous  curl  of  the  mouth  to  indicate 
that  he  will  some  day  rush  into  Parliament  with  a 
hunting-whip  in  his  hand.  The  portrait  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  made  after  the  drawing  of  Hendrik 
Hondius,  and  shows  the  Virgin  Queen  in  all  her  maj- 
esty; but  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  after 
the  painting  by  Mierevelt,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
canvases  of  the  master.  Here  he  is  that  mighty  favor- 
ite of  two  kings  whose  wild  ambition  and  feudalistic 
contempt  for  a people’s  rights  precipitated  a revolu- 
tion. Can  there  be  more  insolent  pride  than  in  those 
cold  and  cruel  eyes,  more  passion  than  in  those  twitch- 
ing lips,  more  reckless  extravagance  than  is  shown  in 
his  costume  embroidered  with  pearls?  Perchance  it  is 
the  same  which  he  wore  at  Richelieu’s  famous  ball, 
where  he  amazed  the  courtiers  by  spurning  the  pearls 
which  he  let  fall  at  every  step,  and  where  he  troubled 
the  heart  of  the  young  Anne  of  Austria. 

If  Mierevelt ’s  canvas  ranks  high  in  the  realm  of 
portraiture,  Delff ’s  plate  is  nothing  less  than  a master- 
piece of  reproductive  engraving.  There  is  evidence  of 
a greater  ambition  to  do  justice  to  his  model,  of  a 
greater  care  than  usual  in  the  modeling  of  the  face, 
the  treatment  of  the  hair,  and  the  details  of  the  cos- 
tume. The  result  is  probably  the  most  decorative  bust 
portrait  that  has  ever  been  engraved. 
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Of  course,  none  of  Delff’s  plates  attained  such 
popularity  in  Holland  as  his  portraits  of  the  princes 
of  Orange-Nassau.  That  of  the  great  William  I was 
engraved  after  Cornelis  Yisscher,  but  that  of  Louise 
de  Coligny,  his  wife,  was  after  MierevelYs  painting. 
The  daughter  of  the  famous  victim  of  the  Massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew  is  in  deep  mourning  for  her  own 
murdered  husband,  and  nothing  is  in  greater  contrast 
to  the  pompousness  of  the  other  princesses  in  the  col- 
lection than  this  pale  sensitive  face  framed  by  the 
somberness  of  a widow’s  garb. 

Of  their  son  Maurice^  the  great  stadholder  who 
lowered  the  colors  of  Spain,  there  is  a most  impressive 
portrait  which  in  an  early  state  has  become  a great 
rarity.  In  spite  of  his  forbidding  aspect,  and  the 
cruel,  inflexible  look  in  his  eyes,  the  image  of  this  man 
of  marble  met  with  enormous  success  with  the  patri- 
otic burghers,  who  crowded  around  it  whenever  it  was 
exhibited  in  a shop  window.  Few  must  have  been  the 
homes  where  it  was  not  given  a prominent  place  on 
the  wall.  Here  is  the  pale  face  of  Philip  William  of 
Orange,  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Silent,  who  for 
twenty-seven  years  was  a prisoner  of  the  Spanish 
king;  there,  two  splendid  portraits,  made  nine  years 
apart,  of  his  brother  Frederick  Henry,  who  succeeded 
Maurice  as  stadholder  and  was  no  less  famous  as  a 
general.  As  they  became  favorites  throughout  the 
country  these  two  prints  went  through  many  editions, 
but  they  must  have  been  seldom  purchased  without 
their  companion  pieces,  the  portraits  of  the  stadhold- 
er’s  wife,  Amelia  de  Solms,  who  is  decked  out  in  all 
her  glory.  With  five  rows  of  pearls  for  a dress  trim- 
ming, an  enormous  pendant  of  precious  stones  on  her 
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l)osoni,  an  elaborate  f raise  of  point  d^Espagne  and  a 
cluster  of  huge  pear-shaped  pearls  in  the  headdress, 
this  demure  little  woman  looks  like  a queen,  but  that 
was  precisely  the  object  of  such  ostentation.  As  to  the 
little  boy  of  nine  whose  portrait  Delff  engraved  in 
1635,  he  is  none  other  than  their  son,  who  became 
known  as  William  II  of  Orangey  and  the  father  of 
AVilliam  111  of  England. 

Of  the  counts  of  Nassau  the  most  successful  por- 
traits are  those  of  the  grim-looking  Ernest  Casimir, 
Stadholder  of  Friesland,  and  his  wife,  the  blonde  and 
buxom  Sophie  Iledwig  of  B runs  wick  y who  looks  ex- 
tremely proud  of  her  laces  and  embroidery.  Those  of 
John  Maiiricey  governor  of  Brazil,  and  Count  William 
are  like  those  of  Marshal  Gaspard  de  Coligny  and 
General  Radzivilly  strong  pieces  of  characterization, 
but  they  are  the  least  attractive  plates  in  the  collec- 
tion, particularly  the  second,  which  appeared  posthu- 
mously in  1644.  Far  more  sympathetic  and  intime 
are  the  portraits  of  Florent  Ily  Baron  Pallandt  and 
Count  of  Culenhorgy  the  Dutch  ambassador  to  France, 
and  his  wife,  who  was  Catharina  van  den  Bergh.  Ad- 
mirable are  their  faultless  drawing  and  simplicity  of 
treatment.  The  man  looks  every  inch  a wily  diplomat, 
in  spite  of  his  good-natured  smile;  the  woman,  above 
all  a mighty  hausfrau  with  her  plain  white  collar  and 
black  silk  dress.  Nothing  more  typically  Dutch  than 
this  genial  pair  can  be  imagined ; they  are  the  only 
cheerful  note  in  the  series. 

I From  them  we  turn  to  the  pathetic  story  of  the 
royal  family  of  Bohemia.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  was  offered  the 

I crown  of  that  country  by  its  revolted  Protestants,  he 
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hesitated,  but  the  very  human  ambition  of  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  of  England,  forced  him  to  accept  it,  the 
coronation  taking  place  in  1619.  As  no  one  realized 
what  a mighty  army  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was 
raising  against  them,  that  winter  was  spent  in  foolish 
pleasures,  but  with  the  spring  of  1620  came  the  end  of 
the  dream.  When  the  wolves  fell  upon  the  fold  Fred- 
erick was  abandoned  by  the  Lutherans  because  he  was 
a Calvinist,  and  after  he  had  been  routed  outside  the 
walls  of  Prague,  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  Holland,  and 
with  his  family  remain  an  exile  until  his  death. 

There  are  in  Delff  ^s  work  two  portraits  of  the  King 
of  Bohemia  which  represent  him  in  armor  against  the 
curtain  which  the  artist  introduced  only  in  his  por- 
traits of  royalty.  The  first,  which  was  engraved  in 
1622,  is  the  earliest  plate  in  the  series.  The  second 
followed  it  ten  years  later,  and  is  much  more  interest- 
ing, for  the  king’s  face  has  matured  perceptibly  and 
his  eyes  have  begun  to  reflect  a lost  hope.  There  are 
likewise  two  portraits  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  which 
have  always  been  highly  prized  by  the  collector.  In 
the  one  which  bears  the  date  1623,  the  granddaughter 
of  Mary  Stuart  appears  in  all  the  magnificence  of  her 
coronation  robes,  and  in  the  later  one  of  1630  the 
face  of  the  ‘AVinter  Queen,”  as  she  was  called,  re- 
veals the  changes  wrought  by  ten  years  of  sorrowful 
exile.  How  much  character  is  revealed  in  the  ex- 
quisitely drawn  features ! She  wears  almost  the  same 
costume  and  jewelry  as  Hedwig  of  Brunswick,  hut 
who  could  mistake  the  queen,  the  sister  of  Charles  I, 
the  direct  ancestor  of  the  royal  family  of  England? 
Well  does  this  plate  deserve  the  high  rank  it  enjoys 
among  the  portraits  of  royalty. 
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Delff.  Henry,  Count  van  den  Bergh  (1573-1638) 


A general  in  the  service  of  Spain  who,  in  1634,  went  over  to 
that  of  the  United  Provinces 
P]ngraved  in  1634,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16%  x 11%  inches 
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Delff.  Wolfgang  William  of  Bavaria,  Count  Palatine  ( 1578-1653) 

Engraved  in  1630,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16%  X 11%  inches 
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^^Mediis  tranquillus  in  undis^^  is  the  motto  in- 
scribed on  the  portrait  ot*  a young  prince  engraved  hy 
Delff  tlie  previous  year;  he  is  the  Cvoivn  Prince  of 
Bohemia,  who  at  tlie  age  ot*  titteen  was  drowned  wlien 
the  boat  which  was  taking  him  to  view  the  Spanish 
booty  captured  by  Piet  Hein  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Holland.  His  younger  brother,  Charles  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  to  whom  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  finally 
gave  the  throne  in  1648,  is  shown  in  a less  convincing 
portrait. 

The  nobleman  and  the  fighter  are  splendidly  char- 
acterized in  the  portrait  of  Baron  Thurn,  the  first 
general  to  take  up  arms  for  the  King  of  Bohemia.  It 
is  one  of  the  fine  plates  of  the  artist,  and  an  unusually 
vigorous  piece  of  engraving.  But  the  portrait  of 
Henry  van  den  Bergh  gives  the  impression  of  a man 
who  actually  lived  in  his  armor,  and  if  it  is  less  dec- 
orative than  the  other,  it  is  not  less  solid  in  treatment 
and  convincing  as  a likeness.  The  finished  French 
masters  of  the  following  generation  would  probably 
have  considered  the  portrait  of  Wolfgang  William  of 
Bavaria  Delff ’s  masterpiece,  for  the  modePs  attrac- 
tive personality  is  rendered  with  truly  Gallic  refine- 
ment. Here  the  composition  is  unusually  simple,  and 
there  is  more  harmony  of  tone,  more  unity  and  correct 
values,  than  in  any  other  of  the  engraver’s  works. 

One  cannot  disassociate  Count  Mansfeld  and  Chris- 
tian of  Brunswick;  as  they  led  together  many  a mad 
cavalry  charge  against  the  veteran  troops  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  together  they  stand  in  the  ]\Iierevelt- 
j Delff  pantheon.  We  remember  little  about  the  first 
besides  the  bulldog  tenacity  which  is  so  well  expressed 
! in  his  portrait,  but  we  know  his  companion  as  prob- 
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ably  the  most  picturesque  character  of  those  tragic 
times.  ^ ^ Mad  Christian,  ’ ’ as  he  was  known  among  his 
soldiers,  was  an  eccentric  genius,  who  had  some  foolish 
notions  about  the  restoration  of  chivalry.  Having 
chosen  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  for  his  divinity,  he  wore 
her  glove  on  his  helmet  after  the  manner  of  a me- 
diaeval knight.  This  handsome  knight  errant,  whose 
disheveled  hair  and  scowling  look  spell  wild  reckless- 
ness, was  but  twenty-three  years  old  in  his  picture, 
and  died  only  four  years  later.  He  it  was  who,  as  a 
penniless  general,  entered  the  cathedral  at  Paderborn 
and  had  the  twelve  apostles  in  silver  around  the  altar 
melted  down  and  struck  into  dollars,  after  he  had  re- 
minded them  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  ‘‘go  forth 
into  the  world. No  more  to  be  recognized  was  the 
one  time  Bishop  of  Halberstadt.  Delff^s  engraving 
is  stirring  in  its  realism,  and  if  it  is  not  one  of  his 
most  finished  plates,  it  is  a remarkable  production  for 
one  of  the  earliest  in  the  series. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Mierevelt’s  portrait  of  the 
great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  was  not 
painted  ad  vivum,  for  then  Delff^s  plate  would  have 
possessed  more  animation.  Its  inscription  describes 
it  as  “ex  exemplari  quod  referiri  potuit  correctissime 
depictus/^  and  the  result,  be  it  the  fault  of  the  painter 
or  the  engraver,  is  a rather  cold  delineation  of  that 
not  very  paintable  figure.  But  it  is  a precious  his- 
torical document,  nevertheless;  its  rarity  is  sufficient 
proof  of  that.  As  for  the  portrait  of  Oxenstiern,  the 
indomitable  Swedish  chancellor  who  carried  on  the 
war  after  the  death  of  the  king  at  Lutzen,  it  is  a noble 
piece  of  work  which  has  always  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity. 
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Of  immense  interest  are  the  mottos  with  which  these 
portraits  are  provided,  for  they  fit  closely  the  per- 
sonages who  bear  them.  In  the  light  of  history  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  King  of  Bohemia  should  have 
chosen:  ''Lead  me,  0 Lord,  according  to  Thy  word’’; 
his  queen,  "IMy  mind  remains  untroubled”;  Louise  de 
Coligny,  "Let  Thy  kingdom  come”;  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus, "With  God  and  my  victorious  army”;  Charles 
I,  "If  thou  wilt  overcome  all  things,  submit  thyself  to 
reason”;  Henrietta  Maria,  "Servir  a Dieu,  c’est 
regner”;  and  Christian  of  Brunswick,  "To  win  or 
die.” 

These  plates  are  very  important  documents  concern- 
ing the  fashions  of  the  times.  The  richness  of  the 
materials,  whether  plain  silk  or  brocade ; the  intricate 
design  of  the  exquisite  lace  collars  and  fraises;  the 
embroidery  on  those  silk  sashes  which  were  the  sole 
insignia  of  the  commanding  officer;  the  lavish  use  of 
pearls  and  huge  pieces  of  jewelry,  are  all  rendered 
with  the  precision  and  clarity  of  diagrams,  and  they 
contribute  enormously  to  the  decorativeness  of  the 
portrait.  Equally  interesting  are  the  lengthy  Latin 
inscriptions  by  means  of  which  both  the  painter  and 
the  engraver  dedicated  the  portrait  to  a patron  on 
whom  they  conferred  all  his  titles,  past,  present,  and 
future.  Those  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  in- 
stance, are  as  descriptive  of  that  personage  as  the 
heavy  strings  of  pearls  around  his  neck. 

The  inscription  also  records  the  fact  that  the  artists 
as  joint  publishers  had  taken  out  an  eight  years’ 
copyright  for  the  sale  of  the  portrait.  This  had  been 
a necessary  precaution  in  view  of  the  wholesale  fal- 
sification of  Dutch  books  and  engravings  which  had 
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been  going  on  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  In  some 
eases  the  artist  claimed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  mak- 
ing the  portrait  of  a certain  personage,  hut  in  the  case 
of  Mierevelt  and  Delff  the  privilege”  of  the  States- 
General  went  no  further  than  to  provide  a fine  of  six 
hundred  florins  carolus  for  whomever  should  be  guilty 
of  making  and  selling  copies  of  their  work.  The  gov- 
ernment patronage,  however,  was  of  such  a nature 
that  it  made  of  the  artists  the  equivalent  of  official 
court  photographers,  and  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
in  May,  1623,  twenty-nine  proofs  of  the  portraits  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Bohemia,  printed  on  silk,  were 
purchased  by  the  States-General  for  about  five  dollars 
a pair.  On  another  occasion  those  of  William  I and 
Frederick  Henry  of  Orange  were,  by  their  order,  pre- 
sented to  a large  number  of  government  officials.  As 
for  the  general  public,  there  was  hardly  a house  in 
which  these  prints  were  not  considered  a treasured 
possession. 

Ill 

Such  was  Delff’s  importance  as  a portraitist  and  a 
historian.  Let  us  now  examine  his  worth  as  an  en- 
graver. To  be  perfectly  fair  to  the  artist,  one  will 
have  to  study  his  technique  only  in  his  best,  his 
most  representative  work,  the  large-sized  portraits 
and  the  later  smaller  ones.  Furthermore,  these  will 
have  to  be  choice  impressions  of  the  first  state,  for  in 
the  work  of  no  other  engraver  is  there  so  much  differ- 
ence between  early  and  late  impressions.  The  extraor- 
dinary success  of  these  portraits  is  accountable  for 
this. 
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Delff.  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg  (1599-1626) 

At  first  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  then  a general  in  the  Protestant  army 
during  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
Engraved  in  1623,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16  %x  11%  inches 
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Engraved  in  1636,  after  the  painting  by  Mierevelt 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16^x11%  inches 


Delff.  Axel  Oxenstiern,  Chancellor  of  Sweden  (1583-1654) 
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So  great  was  the  number  of  impressions  printed 
from  them,  that  the  engraver  was  obliged  constantly 
to  retouch  the  plate,  and  in  some  cases  completely  to 
re-engrave  it.  In  this  work  the  portion  of  the  plate 
which  suffered  most  was  the  side  of  the  face  on  which 
the  light  fell,  for  there  was  the  most  delicate  line 
work.  Most  of  the  retouching  deepened  the  cheek 
lines  too  much,  and  made  this  part  of  the  head  heavy 
and  decidedly  out  of  value.  Such  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  impressions  one  finds  nowadays. 

Although  in  the  original  work  there  is  considerable 
delicacy,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Delff  has  a strong 
tendency  to  draw  stiffly,  and  to  concentrate  the  light 
on  the  face  insufficiently.  As  a rule,  there  is  too  much 
shading  in  the  face,  and  the  high  lights  appear  only  in 
isolated  spots,  yet  in  an  early  impression  these  defects 
are  not  disturbing.  When  a brilliant  proof  is  held  at 
a certain  distance  there  is  no  monotony  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  tones,  the  drawing  sinks  into  a strong 
effect  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  technique  of  the  face 
appears  wholly  adequate.  A certain  sharpness  of 
general  outline  and  a rather  inartistic  precision  in  the 
details  of  the  costume  will  be  found  in  every  plate,  but 
then  that  was  Dutch  realism.  What  explains  this 
more,  however,  is  the  very  special  purpose  of  these 
portraits. 

Delff ’s  portraits  were  not  meant  to  be  kept  in 
albums  or  portfolios  and  be  examined  at  close  range 
as  delicate  productions  in  which  the  engraver  had 
expended  all  his  technical  ability  to  achieve  a work  of 
art.  They  were  intended  to  be  official  documents, 
exact  records  of  the  appearance  of  certain  men  and 
women  in  whom  the  entire  nation  was  interested,  and 
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as  such  their  place  was  on  the  wall  of  the  banqueting- 
room,  framed  in  ebony  frames.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
they  are  remarkably  successful  productions— so  suc- 
cessful, in  fact,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of 
Nanteuil.  Dellf  was  temperamentally  very  different 
from  the  great  Frenchman,  and  inferior  as  an  artist; 
but  in  establishing  a comparison,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  he  preceded  him  by  nearly  half  a century. 
It  was  Nanteuil  who  brought  to  absolute  perfection 
the  technique  of  portrait-engraving  and  devised  the 
only  perfect  way  of  rendering  the  texture  of  skin,  by 
a system  of  very  close,  delicate  short  strokes.  The 
Dutchman  relied  almost  exclusively  on  the  somewhat 
monotonous  long  lines  of  Mellan  and  Goltzius,  which 
he  alternated  with  a row  of  irregular  dots;  but  in  his 
later  plates— in  the  portrait  of  Countess  Pallandt,  for 
instance — he  becomes  more  elastic  in  his  cross-hatch- 
ing. 

Nevertheless,  Delff  ^s  treatment  of  the  face  has  much 
to  commend  it;  his  line  work  follows  closely  every 
detail  of  the  modeling,  and  his  drawing  of  those  mir- 
rors of  the  soul,  the  eyes  and  the  mouth,  is  so  ad- 
mirable that  it  places  him  head  and  shoulders  above 
his  contemporaries.  He  is  much  broader  than  Jan 
Muller,  more  of  an  artist  than  Matham,  and  compared 
to  him  Hondius  is  a mere  caricaturist.  He  is  a more 
faithful  reproductive  engraver  than  Morin,  because 
he  adapted  his  technique  to  that  of  his  model,  and  he 
is  in  every  way  more  interesting  than  Suyderhoef, 
although  the  latter’s  work,  like  Morin’s,  possesses 
stronger  color  value.  His  only  serious  rival  was  Rob- 
ert van  Voerst  who  engraved  some  portraits  after  Van 
Dyck.  His  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  for  in- 
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stance,  is  for  every  detail  of  the  design  and  its  tech- 
nical excellence  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
Dellf ’s  best  work. 

It  is  not  possible  to  doubt  of  his  great  influence  on 
Nanteuil.  The  resemblance  of  his  best  work  to  that 
of  the  French  master  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the 
design  of  the  oval  border,  the  lettering,  plain  back- 
ground, and  the  composition  of  the  figure  in  the  oval 
with  nothing  but  a deep  graded  tone  behind  it ; it  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  maestria  with  which  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face  are  drawn  and  modeled.  The  eyes  of 
Baron  Tliurn  and  Christian  of  Brunswick^  and  the 
firm  lips  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  are  worthy  of  the 
burin  of  the  head  of  the  French  School. 

When  all  is  said,  the  greatest  merit  of  these  por- 
traits is  that  they  make  us  forget  the  artist  and  his 
metier  in  the  contemplation  of  faces  which  reveal  to 
us  more  than  volumes  could  the  character  of  a score 
of  heroes  and  the  most  thrilling  events  in  the  history 
of  three  nations. 
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Otto  Greiner.  “An  Max  Klinger” 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  20%  X 16%  inches 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITHOGRAPHY  IN 
GERMANY 


By  MAETIN  BIRNBAUM 

HE  publication  of  ‘'Pan/’  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  1894,  brought  together  con- 
temporary German  artists,  and  in  the 
direction  of  artistic  lithography  was  emi- 
nently successful.  The  good  old  names  of  Knaus, 
Vautier,  and  Achenbach  can  be  found  on  lithographs 
before  its  appearance,  but  the  men  just  mentioned 
made  these  occasional  experiments  rather  as  relaxa- 
tions than  as  serious  works ; and  even  those  charming 
works  of  Menzel  which  illustrate  the  fascinating 
rococo  period  did  not  at  once  dispel  the  odium  which 
attached  to  the  term  “lithograph.”  Artists  seemed 
to  think  that  photography  would  be  a cheaper  and 
better  substitute.  In  “the  seventies”  Wilhelm  Stein- 
hausen  had  made  some  lithographs,  but  their  reception 
was  such  that  he  stopped  experimenting  until  his 
friend  Hans  Thoma,  by  his  own  example  fifteen  years 
later,  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  These  two  men  and 
Karl  von  Pidoll  worked  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
At  Dresden,  Georg  Luhrig,  Otto  Fischer,  Carl  Mediz, 
and  Paul  Baum  began  experiments.  In  Munich, 
where  the  influence  of  Max  Klinger  was  very  strong, 
Franz  von  Stuck,  Max  Dasio,  and  Otto  Greiner  began 
to  study  the  medium,  and  Dasio  in  particular  made 
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lithographs  which  compare  favorably  with  fine  French 
prints.  At  Hamburg,  Eitner  showed  graceful  land- 
scapes, and  the  Society  of  Etchers  at  Carlsruhe  pro- 
duced an  album  with  nine  lithographs.  It  was  hoped 
that,  among  other  good  results,  ‘^Pan’’  would  stimu- 
late the  powers  of  these  talented  men,  and  that  ex- 
cellent results  would  be  obtained  from  their  organiza- 
tion. Thoma  was  enthusiastic  and  prolific  from  the 
very  beginning.  He  was  not  directly  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  technique  or  in  obtaining  new 
effects,  but  rather  in  giving  his  admirers  an  artistic 
substitute  for  an  original  drawing.  To  add  to  the 
popularity  of  his  lithographs,  most  of  them  were 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  some  in  several  colors. 
If  Germany  can  be  said  to  have  a national  art,  Hans 
Thoma  is  its  chief  exponent.  Fritz  Boehle’s  peasants 
and  the  works  of  the  Worpswede  group— Fritz 
IMackensen,  Otto  Modersohn,  Hans  am  Ende,  Fritz 
Overbeck,  and  the  ever  delightful  Heinrich  Vogeler — 
are  all  related  to  Thoma. 

Otto  Greiner,  the  Max  Klinger  of  lithography,  also 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  new  publication.  An 
exceptionally  fine  draughtsman,  his  fluency  and 
power  in  drawing  the  human  figure  have  often  led  him 
to  crowd  his  space  with  throngs  of  people  composed  in 
a rather  bizarre  fashion.  His  first  lithographs  were 
drawn  with  thin,  hard  lines,  almost  in  the  spirit  of 
etchings.  Recently,  however,  he  shows  more  regard 
for  the  special  qualities  of  his  medium.  His  portrait 
of  Herr  Pichler  is  a masterpiece  in  its  way,  and  we 
still  recall  the  thrill  it  gave  us  when  we  saw  it  for  the 
first  time  in  the  studio  of  Frank  Brangwyn— Grei- 
ner’s ardent  admirer. 
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Hans  Thoma.  Montecucco:  Lago  di  Garda 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  171/4  x 13%  inches 
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Otto  Greiner.  The  Dance 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  171/^x231/^  inches 


Ludwig  von  Hofmann’s  lithographs  are  light  and 
delicate;  his  ‘‘Dances”  are  like  the  movements  of  a 
Mozart  sonata.  Almost  every  number  of  “Pan”  con- 
tained an  example  of  von  Hofmann’s  work,  and  his 
plates  were  regarded  as  important  manifestations  of 
the  new  generation  of  artists. 

All  the  lithographers  who  contributed  to  “Pan” 
made  interesting  experiments  with  the  resources  of 
the  medium.  The  technique  of  Menzel,  their  predeces- 
sor, consisted  of  using  a scraper,  on  a dark  prepared 
ground,  like  a mezzotint  engraver,  and  then  enriching 
the  effects  with  brush-work.  His  followers,  besides 
having  applied  the  principles  of  aquatinting  to  the 
stone,  have  also  employed  and  exploited  asphalt  sur- 
faces, etching-needles,  chalk-drawing  on  aluminum 
plates  (or  algraphy),  and  transfer-paper,  besides  all 
the  methods  of  color-printing.  One  of  the  most  skilled 
technicians.  Professor  Karl  Kappstein,  has  written  a 
concise  and  excellent  treatise  ^ dealing  with  technical 
problems,  which  ought  to  be  translated  for  the  benefit 
of  English-speaking  artists.  It  is  too  late  to  dispute 
the  propriety  of  calling  prints  made  in  these  various 
ways  lithographs.  The  cause  celehre,  Joseph  Pennell 
vs.  Walter  Sickert  (1897),  decided  that  question  for 
all  time,  but  convincing  arguments  can  be  brought 
forward  to  show  that  the  finest  lithographs  are 
straightforward  black-and-white  drawings  on  stone  or 
transfer-paper. 

The  great  stimulus  since  the  untimely  end  of 
“Pan”  has  been  the  organization  of  the  press  named 

1 Karl  Kappstein : ^ ' Der  Kiinstlerische  Steindruck.  Hand- 
werkliche  Erfahrungen  bei  Kiinstlerischen  Flachdruckverfahren. 
Mit  Druckbeispielen.  Verlag  Bruno  Cassirer.  Berlin,  1910.^^ 
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after  it,  but  in  no  way  connected  with  it.  The  Pan 
Presse  of  Berlin  is  in  the  hands  of  the  artistic  Director 
Reinhold  Hoberg,  and  its  primary  purpose  is  to  print, 
beautifully  and  faithfully,  etchings,  lithographs,  and 
woodcuts,  in  connection  with  text,  or  independently. 
Well-lighted,  delightful  quarters,  presses,  stones,  ink, 
and  every  variety  of  paper  are  at  the  disposal  of  its 
artists.  The  first  publication  of  the  press  was  ‘^The 
Leatherstocking  Tales’’  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  illus- 
trated with  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  lithographs 
by  Max  Slevogt,  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  modern 
draughtsmen.  This  great  work  made  a sensation. 
Nothing  like  it  had  been  attempted  since  Menzel’s 
day,  and  the  gifted  artist  surpassed  his  finest  previous 
efforts.  The  spirit  of  the  work  was  most  happily 
caught,  and  his  fancy  never  failed  him  in  the  innu- 
merable initials.  Freshness,  spontaneity,  and  power 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  lithographs.  Lovely 
grays,  sonorous  blacks,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
effects,  are  found  in  the  pages  of  this  work.  Occa- 
sionally the  surface  of  the  stone  is  swiftly  and  most 
delicately  passed  over ; at  other  times  the  lines  are  as 
powerful  and  authoritative  as  Daumier’s.  At  one 
bound  Slevogt  established  himself  as  one  of  the  great 
illustrators. 

Lovis  Corinth  followed  his  example  by  illustrating 
the  ‘^Book  of  Judith”  and  ^^The  Song  of  Songs.”  His 
lithographs  are  almost  barbaric  in  the  splendor  of 
their  primary  colors.  Corinth  has  remarkable  powers, 
and  his  nudes  are  really  extraordinary.  No  student 
should  fail  to  read  his  book  on  the  Study  of  Paint- 
ing.” The  volumes  above  mentioned  are  filled  with 
concrete  examples  of  his  principles.  His  is  a strongly 
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Max  Slevogt.  Illustration  for  Fenimore  Cooper’s  “Leatherstocking  Tales’’ 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  7V2X  IOI/2  inches 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9 x 11 V2  inches 


masculine  art,  far  removed  from  the  pretty  fantasies 
which  we  Americans  are  wont  to  admire.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  his  works  are  not  intended  for 
presentation  to  the  innocent.  A certain  fierceness — 
brutality,  if  you  will— pervades  them,  but  the  tem- 
perament of  the  artist  is  sincere  and  compelling. 
Technically  the  ''Song  of  Songs'’  is  doubly  interest- 
ing. After  the  drawings  were  made  on  the  stones, 
the  text  was  written  around  them  and  the  entire  work 
was  printed  by  hand,  as  indeed  are  all  the  publica- 
tions of  this  press.  A similar  experiment  was  made 
with  Emil  Pottner's  books  dealing  with  the  lives  of 
birds.  What  fascinating  results  arC  obtained  by  this 
genial  artist ! His  soft  fiowing  lines,  drawn  appar- 
ently at  random,  interpret  the  mysterious  philosophy 
of  the  feathered  denizens  of  the  farmyard,  and  these 
plates  are  really  humorous  little  sermons  in  stone.  In 
a more  recent  publication— "Der  Tote  Tag"  of  Ernst 
Barlach— another  plan  was  followed.  The  text— a 
play  written  by  the  artist — was  printed  in  one  vol- 
ume, while  the  illustrations  appear  in  a separate  port- 
folio. Barlach  is  one  of  the  most  original  figures  of 
the  day,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  no  example  of  his 
work  was  shown  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Painters  and  Sculptors,  Inc.  He 
is  primarily  a sculptor,  and  his  symbolic  figures  of 
brooding  women,  drunkards,  shepherds,  or  preachers, 
carved  in  wood,  are  quite  unforgetable.  They  are  not 
realistic,  and  remind  us  of  some  medieval  Gothic 
carvings.  A fair  idea  of  their  quality  is  obtainable 
from  the  lithographs  for  his  unique  and  terrifying 
drama.  To  us  the  importance  of  these  illustrations 
does  not  depend  solely  on  their  haunting  qualities. 


Their  personal  note  or  expression  is  the  real  excuse 
for  their  existence. 

iV  great  master  like  Max  Liebermann  grasps  instinc- 
tively the  problem  we  suggest.  The  works  of  this  sane 
and  vigorous  artist  are  a complete  answer  to  the 
charge  that  German  art  is  decadent.  He  may  not  have 
the  taste  of  a French  master,  but  his  deliberate  vision 
sees  through  and  beyond  everything.  He  knows  when 
to  etch,  to  draw  on  stone,  to  use  pastel,  water-color,  or 
oils.  Liebermann  does  anything  he  attempts  sur- 
passingly well.  His  lithographs  are  among  his 
choicest  products,  for  they  best  display  his  diabolical 
dexterity  and  cleverness.  The  full  possibilities  of  the 
medium  are  realized  by  him.  One  swift  stroke  of  the 
crayon,  and  sunlight  plays  on  the  dunes;  a few  light 
touches,  and  the  waves  beat  on  the  sands;  restive 
horses  on  the  beach  are  thrilling  with  freedom ; labor- 
ers are  bowed  down  with  fatigue.  Each  is  a little 
masterpiece  in  its  way,  and  their  publication  is  the 
special  pride  of  the  Pan  Presse. 

A great  number  of  artists  continue,  of  course,  to 
work  independently,  encouraged  by  the  activity  of  the 
great  publishing  houses,  and  a review  of  their  work 
on  stone  is  practically  a survey  of  the  entire  field  of 
German  graphic  art.  Particular  mention  must  here 
be  made  of  Kathe  Kollwitz.  The  amazing  virility  of 
her  work  astounds  the  visitor  to  any  exhibition  of 
Modern  German  Graphic  Art.  She  began  to  exhibit 
in  1898  with  ^^Ein  Weberaufstand, variations  in 
etching  and  lithography  on  the  theme  of  Hauptmann ’s 
drama.  These  won  the  gold  medal  in  1899  at  Dres- 
den. She  had  studied  for  a time  under  Carl  Stauffer- 
Bern,  a versatile  artist  and  fascinating  personality. 
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Max  Liebermann.  The  Artist  Sketching  in  Holland 
Size  of  the  original  lithogiaph,  10%x  12%  inches 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8%x  13%  inches 


Robert  Sterl.  Astrachan,  1912 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9i/^x  121/^  inches 


hardly  known  here,  who  died  under  tragic  circum- 
stances in  the  beginning  of  his  achievement.  His  in- 
fluence on  all  flelds  of  German  art  was  very  strong, 
and  Kathe  Schmidt,  afterward  Kathe  Kollwitz,  un- 
doubtedly learned  many  important  lessons  in  etching 
from  him.  Max  Klinger’s  graphic  works  and  Emile 
Zola’s  novels  of  peasant  life  were  other  sources  of 
inspiration.  Her  many  preparatory  studies  for  an 
etching  or  lithograph  are  intensely  powerful  and 
ought  to  be  known  to  all  aspiring  students  who  believe 
vaguely  that  there  may  be  a short  cut  to  greatness. 
Her  infuriated  peasants,  distracted  mothers,  starving 
men,  and  dying  children  are  tragic,  and  these  note- 
worthy prints  are  the  result  of  a life  devoted  to  art. 

Arthur  Kampf,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Art,  and  Graf  Leopold  von  Kalckreuth  are  more 
genial  interpreters  of  life,  and  the  latter  has  also  pro- 
duced some  effective  landscapes.  Meta  Cohn’s  wood- 
land studies  and  the  peasant  heads  of  Leo  Klein 
Diepold  may  be  mentioned  here.  Rudolf  Grossmann, 
Otto  Moller,  F.  Heckendorf,  Waldemar  Rosier,  Agnes  ^ 
von  Billow,  and  Erna  Prank  are  all  artists  of  genuine 
feeling,  to  whom  the  swift  directness  of  the  medium 
especially  appeals,  and  their  metropolitan  scenes  have 
the  charm  of  improvisations — sometimes  too  haphaz- 
ard. Max  Beckmann’s  New  Testament  studies  hold  a 
place  with  Corinth’s  works.  Hermann  Struck,  the 
author  of  an  interesting  treatise  on  etching,  ^ is  at 
present  visiting  this  country  and  is  recording  on  stone 
his  impressions  of  American  life.  His  studies  of  Jew- 

1 ‘ ^ Die  Kunst  des  Eadierens.  Ein  Handbuch  von  Hermann 
Struck.  Zweite  Vermehrte  und  Verbesserte  Auflage.  Verlegt 
bei  Paul  Cassirer  in  Berlin,  W.  ’ ^ 
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Kathe  Kollwitz.  Death 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8%  X 7 1/4  inches 
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Erich  Buttner.  Portrait  of  the  Artist  Nitsche 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9i/§x6i/|  inches 
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Berthold  Clauss.  Crows  in  the  Mist 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12%x8%  inches 
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ish  types  are  peculiarly  felicitous.  Contrasted  with 
them,  Karl  Bauer  ^s  large  portraits  of  German 
worthies  are  quite  conventional. 

In  the  van  of  technical  development  are  Erich 
Biittner,  Robert  Sterl,  and  Berthold  Clauss,  whose 
beautifully  colored  lithograph  of  crows  in  the  mist 
deserves  special  mention.  Clauss  and  Struck  have 
also  designed  some  interesting  book-plates.  These  men 
have  assimilated  the  ideals  of  the  earlier  masters,  and 
although  they  have  as  yet  done  nothing  which  can  he 
acclaimed  as  solid  additions  to  the  glory  of  lithog- 
raphy, they  are  certainly  artists  of  fine  sentiment  and 
real  talent. 

Par  more  modern  in  tendency  are  Marcus  Behmer, 
Karl  Walzer,  and  Emil  Preetorius,  a brilliant 
draughtsman  who  reminds  us  at  times  of  Phil  May. 
His  portfolio  of  colored  sketches  in  lithography  dis- 
play only  one  of  his  varied  powers.  Behmer,  who  is 
primarily  a decorative  artist,  has  shown  only  slight 
interest  in  lithography,  and  his  latest  success  with 
etchings  for  Voltaire  ^s  ‘‘Zadig,”  printed  by  the  Pan 
Presse,  does  not  encourage  the  hope  that  he  will 
return  to  lithography  in  the  near  future.  Karl 
Walzer  has  done  some  exquisite  color-work  in  a rococo 
style  which  is  everywhere  showing  signs  of  revival. 
Wilhelm  Gallhof ’s  lithographs  are  chiefly  pen-and-ink 
work  on  stone,  and  are  interesting  as  astounding 
technical  examples  of  a peculiar  style  of  draughts- 
manship, rather  than  as  lithographs.  He  possesses 
magical  gifts,  but  the  tinge  of  licentiousness  which 
characterizes  these  satires  will  bar  them  from  some 
collections.  Emil  Nolde  and  Lyonel  Feininger  are 
ultra-modern  experimenters  whose  prints  show  lithog- 
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Emil  Preetorius.  Caricatures 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  141/^  x 11  inches 
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Lyonel  Feininger.  An  Old  Locomotive 


raphy  applied  to  what  promises  to  be  the  primitive 
art  of  the  immediate  future.  A still  more  recent 
manifestation  is  the  appearance  of  a portfolio  of  fif- 
teen remarkable  lithographs  by  as  many  artists,  who 
call  their  association  ^ ^ Serna, and  whose  aim  is  that 
form  of  emotional  self-expression  which  is  to-day  so 
much  in  vogue.  One  of  their  number,  Robert  Genin, 
has  separately  issued  a set  of  twenty  plates,  chiefly 
outline  drawings  of  the  nude  in  its  relation  to  land- 
scape. Karl  Schwalbach  has  been  influenced  strongly 
by  Hodler,  the  Swiss  master,  and  his  future  will  be 
watched  with  interest.  The  works  of  this  group  of 
artists  are  published  by  the  new  Delphin  Verlag  in 
Munich,  which  is  devoting  its  energies  to  the  further 
development  and  encouragement  of  artistic  lithog- 
raphy. 

Many  names  might  be  added  to  those  included  in 
this  brief  survey,  and  it  was  expediency  rather  than 
personal  bias  which  governed  the  selection  of  some  of 
them.  Mr.  PennelRs  recent  complaint  of  a lack  of 
publishers  certainly  does  not  hold  good  for  Germany, 
and  the  mass  of  good  and  bad  new  material  to  choose 
from,  Avill  heighten  the  collector’s  pleasure  of  dis- 
covery. 
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This  sketch  was  made  by  Daubigny,  after  the  Maquette,  painted  by 
Corot  as  a decoration  for  the  gable  end  of  Daubigny’s  studio  at 
the  “Villa  des  Vallees,”  Auvers.  Daubigny  and  his  son  Karl 
painted  the  two  ends  of  the  studio,  under  the  eye  of  “Pere  Corot,” 
whose  advancing  age  made  the  mounting  of  ladders  and  scaffold- 
ing difficult. 

Size  of  the  original  drawing,  11  13%  inches 
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CHARLES-FRANgOIS  DAUBIGNY 
PAINTER  AND  ETCHER 

By  ROBERT  J.  WICKENDEN 

Author  of  “Charles  Jacqiie,”  " Jeaii-Fraii(,'ois  Millet,”  “Le  Pere  Corot,” 
“The  Men  of  1880,”  etc.,  etc. 

APPENINGr  to  be  in  Montreal  one  evening 
some  years  ago  when  the  late  Professor 
Fenollosa  was  giving  a lecture  there  on 
Japanese  Art,  we  spent  the  following  day 
with  Sir  William  Van  Horne  and  later  traveled  to- 
gether to  New  York.  The  tedium  of  the  journey  was 
relieved  by  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  Oriental 
and  Occidental  art,  and  among  other  subjects,  the 
question  of  heredity  as  an  important  factor  in  the  art 
of  old  Japan.  Professor  Fenollosa  said  that  after 
studying  and  comparing  some  thousands  of  examples 
and  copies  of  works  by  artists  of  the  Kano  school,  who 
from  father  to  son  were  court  painters  for  many  gen- 
erations there,  he  had  found  that  a surprisingly  even 
quality  of  technique  was  constantly  maintained, 
though  the  striking  and  more  original  characteristics 
which  we  usually  ascribe  to  genius  were  manifested 
only  in  every  second  or  third  generation  to  sustain  and 
renew  the  high  reputation  of  this  race  of  painters. 

In  our  more  individualistic  western  world  the  value 
of  hereditary  training  has  been  less  considered.  Claude 
Lorrain  was  supposed  to  have  served  as  a cook’s  as- 
sistant ; Turner  was  the  son  of  a barber ; Coi*ot ’s  par- 
ents were  successful  milliners;  Rousseau’s  father,  a 
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tailor;  and  Millet  came  of  a family  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors. Charles-Francois  Daubigny,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  born  into  a family  of  artists. 

His  father,  Edme-Francois  Daubigny,  was  a land- 
scapist of  merit,  a pupil  of  Bertin,  who  had  spent 
some  years  in  Italy  with  the  de  La  Grange  family,  mak- 
ing many  studies  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  and  Castel- 
lamare,  from  which  he  painted  pictures  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Salon  from  1819  to  1841.  His  uncle,  Pierre 
Daubigny,  was  a celebrated  miniaturist,  pupil  of 
Aubry,  who  exhibited  in  all  the  salons  from  1822  to 
1855,  receiving  a medal  in  1833.  Pierre’s  wife— 
Amelie  Dautel— also  remarkable  as  a miniaturist, 
was  medaled  at  the  Salon  of  1834,  while  her  sister 
Henriette  painted  successful  portraits.  So  that  the 
subject  of  our  essay,  born  at  Paris  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1817,  had  brushes  and  crayons  for  his  first 
playthings.  His  mother — nee  Legros  d’Anizy — died 
while  he  was  a child,  and  he  seemed  to  develop  an  al- 
most precocious  talent  and  independence  of  character. 

At  fifteen  he  was  doing  professional  decorative 
work,  and  at  seventeen  was  able  to  supply  his  own 
material  needs. 

At  this  time  he  was  possessed  with  an  intense  desire 
to  visit  Italy  and  Rome,  which  was  the  usual  Mecca  of 
the  young  French  artists ; and  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  he  assisted  in  the  decoration  of  apart- 
ments, as  well  as  in  painting  borders  and  ornaments 
at  the  museum  of  Versailles,  till  by  redoubled  energy, 
he  and  his  friend  Mignan  had  amassed  what  they 
thought  would  be  sufficient  for  the  coveted  journey. 
To  avoid  the  danger  of  a premature  withdrawal  of 
funds,  they  had  arranged  a small  opening  in  the  plas- 
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“Petits  oiseaux,  le  printemps  vieut  de  naitre; 
Oiseaux,  chantez  le  printemps  et  ramour,” 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5%x4  inches 


Daubigny.  The  Little  Birds 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  5i/4x  9%e  inches 


ter  wall  of  their  room,  and  through  this  the  money  was 
slipped,  sou  by  sou  and  franc  by  franc,  till  they 
judged  the  needed  sum  to  have  been  attained.  One 
April  day  they  broke  through  the  plaster,  and  out 
came  something  more  than  fourteen  hundred  francs. 

Providing  themselves  with  stout  boots,  knapsacks, 
and  sticks,  they  started  on  foot,  in  a few  days,  from 
Paris  for  Rome.  What  a marvelous  school  for  the 
future  master  of  landscape  was  this  journey  through 
the  heart  of  France ! Day  by  day  the  panorama  un- 
folded, till  beyond  Lyons  they  began  to  see  signs  of 
the  Southland  in  the  more  exotic  vegetation,  and  soon 
passed  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  which  they 
crossed  into  Italy.  They  visited  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  spending  also  some  four  months  at  Subiaco, 
where  Daubigny  made  a number  of  sketches,  one  of 
which  furnished  the  subject  for  his  third  etching. 

After  about  eleven  months  their  funds  began  to 
dwindle,  and  Mignan  being  seized  with  a severe  nos- 
talgia—he  had  left  his  fiancee  at  Paris— they  started 
back  again  on  foot,  meeting  at  Troyes  several  friends 
who  had  come  on  to  join  them,  and  soon  reached  the 
capital.  This  Italian  journey  seems  to  have  had  but 
little  effect  on  Daubigny’s  art.  He  was  strongly  in- 
fiuenced  at  this  time  by  the  almost  microscopic  pre- 
cision of  the  works  of  de  La  Berge,  and  Romanticism 
was  affecting  most  of  the  younger  men,  including  Dau- 
bigny. He,  however,  decided  to  compete  for  the  Prix 
de  Rome,  and  with  this  in  view  entered  the  studio  of 
Delaroche  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts.  Having  passed 
the  first  tests,  when  the  time  came  for  the  final  entree 
en  loge,  he  failed  to  be  present  at  the  formal  dictation 
of  the  subject,  which  this  time  was  ^^Adam  and  Eve,” 
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going  off  instead  to  dejeuner  with  his  friend  Fen- 
cheres  at  Vincennes.  When  he  returned  in  the  after- 
noon, he  found  that  this  slight  and,  as  he  thought, 
unimportant  omission  had  debarred  him.  As  the  Prix 
de  Pome  in  landscape  was  given  only  once  every  four 
years,  although  pressed  by  Delaroche  to  continue,  he 
soon  gave  up  the  atelier  work  in  favor  of  the  open 
fields.  It  was  well  that  he  did  so,  for  with  his  some- 
what advanced  views,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  satisfied  the  official  masters  of  so-called  ‘^classi- 
caP^  landscape,  and  the  shock  of  this  disappointment 
seemed  to  open  his  eyes  to  a fresher  and  larger  view  of 
nature. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  work  for  publishers,  he  had 
found  time  to  paint  a picture  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
and  the  lie  St.  Louis,  with  which  he  made  his  debut 
at  the  Salon  in  1838,  and  two  years  later  he  exhibited 
St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert,  of  which  the  rocky,  moun- 
tainous landscape  was  a souvenir  of  Isere.  It  was 
placed  beside  a picture  by  his  father  in  the  Salon  of 
1840. 

The  extra  expenses  incident  to  the  production  of  an 
important  work  for  the  Salon  were  covered  by  a small 
society  formed  for  mutual  help,  including  Geoffroy 
Dechaume  the  sculptor,  Steinheil  the  future  decorator, 
Trimolet,  Daumier,  and  Meissonier.  They  lived  as  a 
community  in  the  Pue  des  Amandiers-Popincourt, 
and  each  in  turn  was  helped  by  the  others  to  produce 
a work  for  the  Salon.  The  friendships  thus  established 
lasted  through  life,  as  each  became  famous  and 
founded  a family  establishment  of  his  own. 

While  undertaking  such  illustrative  work  for  pub- 
lishers as  came  to  hand,  Daubigny  also  assisted  in  the 
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Daubigny.  The  Fish-weir 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%x5i/4  inches 
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Daubigny.  The  Satyr 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5%x  4^  inches 
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atelier  of  restorations  under  Granet  at  the  Louvre, 
increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  masters  of  the  past 
by  daily  contact  with  their  works.  If  in  later  years 
Daubigny  dared  to  attack  fresh  problems  in  the  real- 
istic representation  of  landscape  with  brush  and 
palette-knife  under  the  open  sky,  his  apparent  free- 
dom of  technique  and  effective  composition  were  based 
on  a thorough  knowledge  of  established  conventions, 
which  later  impressionists  have  sometimes  seemed  to 
ignore.  As  a child  his  health  was  delicate,  and  he  had 
been  placed  in  charge  of  a good  peasant  woman,  la 
Mere  Bazot,  at  Valmondois,  some  twenty  miles  north  of 
Paris.  His  attachment  to  this  place  never  ceased,  and 
while  he  was  engaged  in  bread-winning  through  the 
week,  he  would  often  start  on  foot  from  Paris  on 
Saturday  night  for  Valmondois,  spend  his  Sunday 
painting  in  the  fields  near  the  banks  of  the  Oise,  and 
return  in  the  same  way  Sunday  night  to  take  up  his 
work  on  Monday  morning. 

It  happened  to  Daubigny  as  it  has  happened  to 
many  others  of  the  world’s  masters  in  art.  He  mar- 
ried early,  and  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  a growing 
family  he  redoubled  his  toil.  He  did  not  question 
Providence,  but  accepted  cheerfully  all  the  tasks  that 
were  offered.  Pew  of  the  important  books  published 
during  the  ‘Horties”  were  without  illustrations  from 
his  hand.  In  the  ‘^History  of  the  Painters  of  All 
Schools  and  All  Times,”  by  Charles  Blanc,  we  find 
many  of  the  landscape  illustrations  drawn  by  Dau- 
bigny from  masterpieces  in  the  Louvre.  All  this  prac- 
tical work  provided  for  his  daily  needs,  and  afforded 
the  best  sort  of  training  for  mind,  eye,  and  hand. 

A small  inheritance  fell  to  him  about  1848,  and  he 
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was  enabled  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  Dauphine  and 
Morvan,  with  the  untrammeled  study  of  landscape  in 
view.  At  the  Salon  of  1848  Daubigny  drew  public 
attention  by  the  exhibition  of  five  landscape  studies, 
gaining  a second-class  medal.  Again,  at  the  Salon  of 
1850-51,  he  exhibited  The  Washerivomen  of  the  River 
Oullms,  The  Willows,  The  Barge,  and  The  Vintage, 
that  were  prophetic  of  much  of  his  later  work.  Dau- 
bigny^s  personality  now  frankly  declared  itself,  and 
when  in  1852  he  exhibited  The  Harvest  he  was  hailed 
by  the  critics  as  a master.  The  ripe  wheat-fields,  the 
harvesters,  and  the  growing  stacks  were  thrown  upon 
this  canvas  with  such  brilliancy  that  the  more  timid 
ones  were  somewhat  startled;  but  the  following  year 
his  Pond  of  Gylieu,  Valley  of  Optevoz,  and  The  Entry 
to  the  Village  satisfied  the  most  exacting  by  their  re- 
markable precision,  delicacy,  and  force.  At  the  same 
Salon  were  Troyon’s  Valley  of  the  Tongues  and  Rosa 
Bonheur^s  Horse  Fair,  and  these,  with  Daubigny’s 
canvases,  became  the  centers  of  admiration. 

The  Emperor  bought  the  Pond  of  Gylieu,  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  Count  Clement  de  Ris  in  L’ Artiste  for 
June,  1853 : 

‘ ‘ Has  it  not  often  occurred  to  you  in  your  explora- 
tions as  a tourist  to  see  suddenly  open  before  you  a 
break  in  the  landscape,  a little  valley,  calm,  in  repose, 
full  of  elegant  and  tranquil  forms,  of  discreet  and  har- 
monious colors,  of  softened  shadows  and  lights,  bor- 
dered by  hillsides  with  rounded  and  retiring  forms 
and  where  no  step  seems  to  have  troubled  the  poetic 
silence?  A pond,  placed  there  like  a mirror,  reflects 
the  picture,  and  bears  on  its  cup-like  edge,  sheaves  of 
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Daubigny.  The  Marsh  with  Storks 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  7%  inches 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  5x8%  inches 


rashes,  coltsfoot,  arrowheads,  water-strawberries,  and 
the  white  and  yellow  flowers  of  the  water-lily,  amid 
which  swarm  a buzzing  world  of  insects  and  gnats. 

^‘As  you  approach,  some  heron,  occupied  in  dress- 
ing its  plumage,  flies  off,  snapping  its  beak ; the  snipe 
runs  away,  piping  its  little  cry ; then  everything  falls 
again  into  silence,  and  the  valley,  welcoming  you  as  its 
guest,  takes  up  under  your  eyes  its  mysterious  work. 
It  is,  in  effect,  these  colors  and  these  harmonies  that 
M.  Daubigny  has  given  us  in  his  Pond  of  Gylieu.  The 
limpidity  of  the  water,  the  light,  refined  quality  of  the 
sky,  the  freshness  of  the  air,  are  beyond  description. 
One  seems  to  breathe  in  the  picture  while  looking  at  it, 
and  there  escapes  I know  not  what  aroma  of  damp 
leafage  that  ends  by  intoxicating  you. 

^‘The  truth  of  the  second  picture  by  Daubigny  is 
still  more  intense.  The  eyes  rest  everywhere  with 
pleasure,  and  float  undecided  between  the  sapphire  of 
the  sky  and  the  velvet-like  vegetation.  We  smell  the 
clover  and  the  hay ; we  hear  the  hum  of  the  insects  and 
the  crackle  of  the  ripening  wheat.” 

And  so  Daubigny  continued  for  a number  of  years 
to  bring  the  light  and  freshness  of  the  open  fields  into 
succeeding  salons.  In  1857  he  exhibited  the  Spring- 
time, now  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  Valley  of  Optevoz, 
in  which  the  painter  again  combined  intense  poetic 
sentiment  with  skilful  technique  and  strong  pictorial 
construction. 

It  has  been  sometimes  advanced  that  paintings  done 
out  of  doors  often  possess  the  qualities  and  defects  of 
studies  when  compared  with  pictures  composed  and 
completed  in  the  studio ; but  Daubigny  seemed  able  to 
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combine  strength  of  structure  and  unity  of  effect  with 
the  truth  and  freshness  of  work  done  directly  from 
nature.  Well  versed  in  the  lore  of  great  art,  when  he 
took  his  canvases  into  the  vaster  open-air  studio  of 
nature,  he  knew  how  to  select  and  record  his  impres- 
sions. With  high  ideals,  he  sought  the  desired  har- 
mony, and  then  swiftly  and  surely  transferred  his 
discovery  to  canvas.  Giving  himself  up  to  the  charms 
of  the  outdoor  world,  he  sank  his  personality  in  an 
endeavor  to  render  what  he  saw  and  felt,  with  su- 
preme eloquence  and  veracity.  Some  of  his  favorite 
themes,  and  those  by  which  he  is  perhaps  most  widely 
known,  were  the  riverside  scenes  on  the  Oise  and 
Seine.  It  was  in  1859  that  he  exhibited  the  Banks 
of  the  Oise.  The  jury  of  the  Salon  had  given  him 
a first-class  medal  for  the  second  time  in  1857,  and 
now  they  again  awarded  him  a similar  honor.  Artists 
and  public  united  in  admiring  this  painting,  which 
is  at  present  in  the  museum  of  Bordeaux.  So  many 
demands  came  from  all  sides  for  repetitions  of  this 
and  similar  subjects  that  Daubigny  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  them.  To  paint  these  river  scenes, 
which  accorded  so  well  with  his  temperament  and 
tastes,  Daubigny  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
floating  studio  which  could  be  moved  about  at  will 
to  the  best  points  of  view;  and  to  catch  the  fleeting 
effects  of  dawn  and  sunset  he  wished  to  be  free  from 
the  restraints  of  meal -hours  and  hotels.  With  these 
objects  in  view,  he  went  to  Asnieres  to  see  his  friend 
Baillet,  who  happened  to  have  in  stock  a boat  that 
had  been  built  for  use  as  a ferry.  Accompanied  by  his 
son  Karl,  Daubigny  looked  over  the  boat,  which  was 
some  twenty-eight  feet  long,  six  feet  beam,  flat-bot- 
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Daubigny.  The  Sheepfold,  Morning 

Kiched  in  1860.  Daubigny’s  Inrge  painting  of  the  same  subject  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1861 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  13%  inches 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  10  X 131/4  inches 


tomed,  and  drew  only  about  eighteen  inches  of  water. 
Baillet  agreed  to  complete  it  so  that  three  or  six  row- 
ers could  be  used,  and  a sail  if  needed.  At  the  stern 
a cabin  was  to  be  placed,  large  enough  to  work  or  sleep 
in,  with  lockers  on  each  side  for  bedding,  cooking- 
utensils,  provisions,  and  artists’  materials. 

Thus  equipped,  Daubigny  made  numerous  voyages 
up  and  down  the  Oise,  Seine,  and  Marne  in  the  Bottin, 
as  this  curious-looking  craft  was  christened  by  an  im- 
pudent rustic.  He  was  often  accompanied  by  his  son 
Karl  and  other  friends  or  pupils,  and  ‘ ‘ le  Capitaine,  ’ ’ 
as  Daubigny  was  called,  became  very  popular  among 
the  bargees”  of  the  various  river-craft.  Pere  Corot 
was  appointed  ‘ ‘ Grand  Amiral  Honoraire,  ’ ’ and 
while  he  took  no  part  in  the  voyages,  he  often  lent  the 
gaiety  of  his  presence  to  the  festivals  that  preceded 
the  departure  or  celebrated  the  return  of  this  Argosy 
of  Art. 

Freed  from  all  restraint,  Daubigny  did  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  during  the  river-trips,  tem- 
pered by  amusing  experiences  that  were  recorded  in  a 
series  of  free  etchings  called  ‘^Le  Voyage  en  Bateau,” 
done  at  first  for  the  amusement  of  his  family  and 
friends,  and  afterward  published  by  Cadart.  In  one 
of  these  plates  we  see  the  artist  at  work  in  a ray  of 
sunshine  that  enters  at  the  end  of  the  cabin  where  he 
is  seated,  while  nearer  the  spectator  are  the  canvases, 
panels,  working-utensils,  and  bedding.  On  the  back 
of  one  of  the  canvases  is  seen  the  word  ^‘Realisme,” 
and  the  legend  scratched  on  the  margin  of  the  earliest 
proofs  was  ^‘Le  travail  tient  Fame  en  joie.” 

The  humor  of  these  somewhat  playful  records  of 
Daubigny’s  nautical  experiences  contrasts  with  the 
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serious  qualities  that  distinguish  the  splendid  series 
of  etchings  he  produced  during  his  long  career.  None 
of  the  Barbizon  men,  unless  we  except  Charles  Jacque, 
have  left  such  an  ample  oeuvre  on  copper,  and  the 
quality  of  Daubigny’s  work  remains  unequaled  in  his 
own  rustic  and  riverside  vein. 

The  immense  amount  of  illustrating  and  drawing 
on  wood  that  occupied  his  earlier  years— which,  in 
assuring  his  daily  bread,  allowed  freedom  for  the  de- 
velopment of  higher  art — proved  of  the  utmost  value 
when  he  took  up  etching.  His  habit  of  making  many 
good-sized  and  smaller  drawings  in  black  chalk  and 
charcoal  directly  from  nature  added  largely  to  his 
skill  in  the  use  of  line  and  tone. 

Daubigny  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  began 
etching,  about  the  year  1838 ; and  for  his  first  essay. 
The  Monkj  his  comrade  Meissonier  sketched  in  the 
cowled  figure  seen  among  the  trees  that  overhang  the 
still  waters  of  a pond. 

The  View  of  the  Town  of  SubiacOy  his  third  etching, 
was  done  from  studies  made  during  his  Italian  jour- 
ney, and  its  composition  and  treatment  recall  Claude 
and  Poussin,  who  were  his  first  models  in  landscape 
art.  Martin  Rico,  the  Spanish  master  of  landscape 
and  Venetian  views,  told  me  that  many  years  later, 
when  as  a student  he  sought  the  advice  of  Daubigny, 
he  was  sent  to  study  the  severe  landscapes  by  Poussin 
at  the  Louvre. 

Another  early  plate  was  the  View  of  Notre  Dame 
and  the  lie  St.  Louis y based  on  the  first  picture  Dau- 
bigny exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1838.  One  curious 
etching  of  this  period,  which  he  executed  in  collabora- 
tion with  Trimolet— who  afterward  married  his  sister 
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Daubigny.  The  Grape  Harvest 

Etched  in  1865,  after  a study  painted  in  the  Mor 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  7%  x 131/4  inches 
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— was  perhaps  inspired  by  political  considerations. 
Its  lengthy  title  was  The  Ceremony  of  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  the  July  Column^  and  the  Removal  of  the  Re- 
mains of  the  Victims  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830, 
to  the  Place  of  the  Bastille.  It  was  dated  1840,  but 
never  proved  a very  lucrative  venture,  as  the  drum- 
majors  of  the  National  Guard,  to  whom  its  sale  was 
confided,  used  to  drink  up  regularly  every  evening  the 
receipts  of  the  day!  All  through  the  ^‘forties’’  Dau- 
bigny continued  to  etch  either  original  motives  or 
such  as  were  requested  by  editors  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  various  publications,  in  many  cases  of  poems 
and  songs  of  a pastoral  and  romantic  nature.  One  of 
the  most  interesting.  The  Storm,  was  made  as  an  illus- 
tration to  Fabre  d ’Eglantine’s  well-known 

^ ^ II  pleut,  il  pleut,  bergere, 

Presse  des  blancs  moiitons  . . .^^ 

Between  the  years  1840  and  1844  he  executed  a 
whole  series  of  carefully  finished  plates,  which  in  their 
precise  and  delicate  treatment  of  detail  are  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  his  later 
work.  It  would  well  repay  a collector  having  the  time 
and  means,  to  attempt  the  bringing  together  of  these 
rare  and  interesting  early  etchings  of  Daubigny,  com- 
bining as  they  do  the  most  careful  workmanship  with 
an  idyllic  suggestion  that  pervades  all  his  work.  Very 
few  proofs  were  taken  from  some  of  them  and  there  is 
a similar  scarcity  of  trial  and  so-called  artist’s  proofs 
from  many  of  his  plates.  The  Little  Sheepfold  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  of  the  early  pastorals.  It  is 
treated  with  the  delicacy  of  a miniature,  and  repre- 
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sents  a shepherd  with  his  two  dogs  gathering  the  flock 
in  a freshly  ploughed  field  where  the  fold  is  estab- 
lished. The  clouds  of  a stormy-looking  sky  are  pierced 
by  a ray  of  light  that  illuminates  the  group  and  dis- 
tance with  striking  effect. 

Daubigny  ^s  fame  as  an  etcher  was  sufficient  to  in- 
duce the  French  government  to  confide  to  his  hands 
the  reproduction  of  Jean  Pinas’  drawing  The  Mill, 
and  Claude  Lorrain’s  The  Watering-place,  which 
were  done  in  1848  and  1849  respectively.  Some  years 
later  he  was  commissioned  to  etch  The  Bush  and  The 
Burst  of  Sunshine,  after  Kuysdael.  These  four  sub- 
jects were  executed  for  the  Imperial  Chalcography  of 
the  Louvre,  and  permitted  Daubigny  to  study  inti- 
mately these  ^ ^ old  masters,  ’ ’ whom  he  revered  as  being 
among  the  fathers  of  modern  landscape  art. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  several  series  of  etchings  pub- 
lished in  1851  and  subsequently  that  we  find  such 
chef s-d^ oeuvre  as  The  Sunrise,  Banks  of  the  River 
Cousin— Evening,  The  Watering-place,  The  Little 
Birds,  Autumn  in  the  Morvan,  The  Satyr,  The  Ferry, 
and  The  Fish-weir.  The  ten  years  between  1850  and 
1860  witnessed  the  production  of  a number  of  his 
finest  plates,  among  them  the  Cows  in  a Pool  and  the 
Marsh  with  Storks,  which  unite  those  qualities  of  per- 
fect execution  and  deep  sentiment  that  place  them 
among  the  classics  in  art.  Prom  the  Marsh  with 
Storks  Daubigny  painted  a picture  later— in  1873. 

From  his  famous  painting  The  Springtime,  shown 
in  the  Salon  of  1857,  Daubigny  made  a careful  etch- 
ing, of  which  the  finest  and  earliest  proofs  are  redolent 
with  the  charm  that  belongs  to  this  so  much  admired 
painting,  now  at  the  Louvre.  The  Orchard  in  Spring- 
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Daubigny.  Moonrise  on  the  Banks  of  the  Oise 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  3 7^  x 6 inches 
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Daubigny.  The  Seine  at  Port  Morin,  Morning 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5x8%  inches 


time  is  an  idyl  of  a similar  kind,  and  the  Little  Birds, 
in  the  margin  of  which  Daubigny  etched  the  lines, 

Petits  oiseaux,  le  printemps  vient  de  naitre; 

Oiseaux,  chantez  le  printemps  et  Pamour, 

expresses  the  same  delight  in  the  vernal  season,  with 
its  renascence  of  song,  sunshine,  and  flowers.  Dau- 
bigny also  took  especial  delight  in  the  furred  and 
feathered  companions  of  rustic  life.  The  Dog  Watch 
shows  a faithful  canine  presiding  over  the  destinies  of 
the  flock  in  the  absence  of  the  shepherd,  and  Cock- 
croiv,  a lusty  chanticleer  saluting  the  dawn  from  the 
straw-heap  of  his  barn-yard.  The  Hen  and  Chickens 
gives  us  the  maternal  side  of  gallinaceous  life,  and  his 
Pig  in  an  Orchard  bears  on  its  margin  the  legend 
which  Chenillon,  Daubigny’s  sculptor  friend,  com- 
posed while  the  master  was  drawing  it  on  the  copper 
directly  from  nature : 

‘‘TJn  cochon  de  proprietaire  qui  ne  fera  de  bien 
qu  ’apres  sa  mort.  ’ ’ 

Among  Daubigny’s  largest  plates  were  The  Sheep- 
fold— Morning,  which  he  executed  in  1860.  It  became 
the  subject  of  his  large  painting  exhibited  at  the  Salon 
in  the  following  year.  Later— in  1865— he  etched 
The  Grape-harvest  from  a study  painted  in  the  Mor- 
van,  and  The  Ford,  showing  a herd  of  cattle  being 
driven  across  a stream  over  which  the  vigorous  branch- 
ings of  trees  are  projected.  The  Crows  Perching  in  a 
Tree  was  a wintry  souvenir  of  the  plain  of  Auvers. 
Daubigny  also  painted  the  subject  in  1873,  and  the 
picture  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  that  year,  as  well 
as  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1900. 
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The  Orchard,  etched  in  1868  to  accompany  a sonnet 
by  M.  Gabriel  Marc,  was  published  in  company  with 
etchings  by  Millet,  Corot,  and  other  artists  in  the  vol- 
ume ^‘Sonnets  and  Etchings,’’  issued  by  Lemerre  in 
1869. 

The  Shepherds,  Meadows  at  Villerville,  The  Seine 
at  Port  Morin,  and  Apple-trees  at  Anvers  were  dated 
during  the  four  final  years  of  his  life,  and  his  last 
etching.  Moonlight  at  Valmondois,  signed  in  1877, 
was  still  awaiting  some  finishing  touches  when  the 
master  laid  down  his  brushes  and  etching-needle  for- 
ever. After  a brief  illness,  which  had  been  preceded 
by  several  years  of  failing  health,  he  died  on  the  19th 
of  February,  1878,  four  days  after  his  sixty-first  birth- 
day. 

The  immense  amount  of  work  accomplished  by 
Daubigny  in  addition  to  his  prolific  labors  with  the 
brush  has  rarely  been  considered.  Henriet  catalogued 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  etchings  alone,  besides 
some  seventeen  cliches-glace  which  Daubigny  executed 
in  1862,  by  the  method  invented  by  M.  Cuvelier  pere, 
and  of  which  proofs  are  exceedingly  rare.  When  we 
consider  his  drawings  on  wood  and  many  other  de- 
signs for  illustration,  it  becomes  apparent  that  much 
space  and  time  would  be  needed  to  render  an  account 
of  the  work  in  black  and  white  standing  to  the  credit 
of  this  fecund  and  industrious  genius.  Toil  in  his 
beloved  art  was  one  of  the  greatest  joys  life  could 
afford,  and  his  chief  delight  was  found  in  the  realities 
and  charms  of  country  life,  which,  through  his  paint- 
ings and  etchings,  he  invites  us  to  share  with  him. 

About  the  time  the  Bottin  was  built  and  equipped, 
Daubigny  decided  to  build  a country  house  and  studio 
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Daubigny.  Apple-trees  at  Auvers 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5%x9%  inches 
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Daubigny  repeatedly  used  this  study  in  his  paintings  and  etchings 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  17  x24l4  inches 


at  Auvers,  which  was  but  a couple  of  miles  from  Val- 
mondois,  where  he  had  lived  as  a child  and  had  con- 
stantly returned.  It  was  in  1860  that  he  wrote  to 
Henriet : 

have  bought  at  Auvers  thirty  perches  of  land, 
now  covered  with  beans,  on  which  I shall  plant  some 
legs  of  mutton  when  you  come  to  see  me.  They  are 
building  me  a studio  there,  some  six  by  eight  meters, 
with  several  rooms  round  it,  which  will  serve  me  next 
spring.  The  Pere  Corot  has  found  Auvers  very  fine 
and  has  engaged  me  to  fix  myself  there  for  a part  of 
each  year,  wishing  to  paint  rustic  landscapes  with 
figures.  I shall  be  truly  well  off  there  in  the  midst  of 
a good  little  farming  country  where  the  ploughs  do  not 
yet  go  by  steam.  ’ ’ 

The  Villa  des  Vallees,”  as  it  was  called,  was  duly 
completed,  his  friend  Oudinot  being  the  architect. 
Corot  painted  the  maquettes,  or  designs  on  smaller 
canvases,  for  the  decoration  of  the  studio.  Oudinot 
executed  the  long  side  and  Daubigny  and  his  son  Karl 
the  two  ends,  under  the  eye  of  ^ 4e  bon  Pere,  ’ ’ whose 
advancing  age  made  the  mounting  of  ladders  and 
scaffolding  difficult.  Other  rooms  contained  designs 
by  Daumier  and  Daubigny,  as  well  as  canvases  di- 
rectly from  Corot’s  brush.  With  the  Bottin  moored, 
near  by  in  the  Oise,  the  wooded  ‘^vallees”  and  the 
plain  of  Auvers  right  at  hand,  Daubigny  found  the 
situation  exactly  suited  to  his  tastes.  In  midsummer 
he  often  spent  a season  at  Villerville,  on  the  Norman 
coast,  relieving  his  rustic  work  by  doing  a few  studies 
and  pictures  of  the  sea. 
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He  visited  England  in  1866  and  1870,  painting  and 
drawing  a certain  number  of  studies  on  the  Thames, 
and  making  new  friends  for  his  art.  In  1868  he  visited 
the  Pyrenees,  accompanied  by  his  son  Karl  and  that 
ever  regretted  young  genius  Henri  Regnault.  In  1871 
he  made  a trip  to  Holland,  finding  the  country  ‘^as 
blond  as  the  women  of  Rubens,  ^ ^ according  to  a letter 
written  to  a friend  at  the  time.  These  trips,  like  the 
earlier  one  to  Italy,  never  seemed  to  alter  the  charac- 
ter of  his  art.  His  later  pictures  indicated  a long- 
cherished  desire  to  express  the  subtle  effects  of 
moonrise  and  night.  He  knew  such  subjects  would  be 
less  popular  than  the  riverside  views,  which  dealers 
and  public  called  for  faster  than  he  could  produce 
them.  In  sheer  desperation  he  once  said : ‘ Hf  only  I 
could  paint  a picture  that  would  nT  sell!’’  These 
mysterious  effects  of  evening  and  night  may  have  at- 
tained this  object  momentarily,  though  they  are  now 
jealously  guarded  in  some  of  the  world’s  finest  col- 
lections. 

Familiarity  with  his  art,  and  with  the  natural  sur- 
roundings that  furnished  him  motives  and  inspiration, 
followed  by  years  of  comparison  and  consideration, 
has  only  strengthened  my  conviction  that  for  depth 
of  feeling,  powerful  composition,  and  a lyrical  bril- 
liancy of  execution,  Daubigny  stands  unrivaled  among 
the  painters  and  etchers  of  landscape  who  glorified 
French  Art  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
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THE  ETCHED  WORK  OF 
SAMUEL  PALMER 


By  martin  HARDIB 

Assistant  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington 
(Department  of  Engraving,  Illustration,  and  Design) 

NE  of  the  most  able  of  modern  writers 
upon  the  history  of  etching  dismisses 
Samuel  Palmer  in  three  lines,  and  makes 
the  injury  worse  by  coupling  him  with 
Edwin  Edwards.  ^‘As  an  etcher  of  landscape,”  he 
writes,  ^‘Palmer  is  an  artist  of  no  great  power,  but 
his  romantic  idealism  not  unworthily  carried  on  the 
sentiment  which  inspired  much  of  Blake  and  all  of 
Calvert.  Like  Palmer,  Edwards  betrays  a lack  of 
significance  and  concentrated  emphasis  in  his  com- 
positions, the  line  work  being  generally  confused  with 
overmuch  meaningless  cross-hatching.”  On  the  other 
hand,  P.  G.  Hamerton,  that  brilliant  critic  who  helped 
more  than  any  one  to  foster  the  revival  of  etching  in 
England,  wrote  of  Palmer,  thirty  years  ago,  as  ‘^one 
of  the  few  really  great  English  etchers,  ’ ’ and  added : 
^^As  for  the  thoughts  which  he  has  to  express,  they 
are  pure  poetry,  and  come  to  him  from  that  rich  realm 
of  the  imagination  which  the  poets  only  can  find  at 
all,  and  which  they  find  everywhere.  There  is  more 
feeling  and  insight  and  knowledge  in  one  twig  drawn 
by  his  hand  than  in  the  lifers  production  of  many  a 
well-known  artist.  Words  cannot  express  the  qualities 
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of  such  work  as  his,  but  we  can  say  that  it  unites 
the  ripest  and  fullest  knowledge  with  the  most  perfect 
temper,  a temper  of  patience  almost  without  limit, 
and  of  tenderness  which  is  alive  to  all  loveliness.’’ 
The  truth  may  lie  somewhere  between  these  two  opin- 
ions, but  I venture  to  say  with  confidence  that  any 
one  who  devotes  careful  study  to  the  work  of  Samuel 
Palmer,  will  find  it  more  and  more  beautiful  in  its 
spirit,  more  and  more  instant  in  its  appeal.  He  will 
incline  far  more  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Hamerton 
than  to  the  cold  and  restrained  judgment  of  Mr.  Hind. 

In  modern  times,  with  a new  appreciation  of  Rem- 
brandt and  with  a natural  admiration  of  Whistler, 
both  of  them  supreme  masters  of  line  and  of  ^Hhe  au- 
dacious silences  of  art,”  we  are  inclined  to  insist— 
perhaps  overmuch— on  precision,  economy,  and  ex- 
pressiveness of  line  as  the  chief  end  of  a good  etching. 
Palmer  was  concerned  with  tone  and  color ; but 
though  he  secured  tonality  by  a multitude  of  lines, 
the  result  is  never  tedious.  And  his  work  is  always 
pure  and  legitimate.  He  obtained  his  result  with 
much  labor — of  which  his  working  proofs  bear  inter- 
esting evidence — but  always  fairly,  and  not,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  moderns,  by  that  trickery  of  printing 
which  Whistler  described  as  ^ treacly.”  He  may 
have  passed  a little  into  the  background,  but  his  lov- 
ing and  patient  craftsmanship,  his  intensity  of  poetic 
feeling,  will  always  insure  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  every  catholic  student  of  prints.  Looking  back 
along  the  increasing  perspective  of  the  years,  future 
generations,  I think,  will  recognize  him  again  as  ^ ^ one 
of  the  few  really  great  English  etchers.” 

Samuel  Palmer  was  born  on  January  27,  1805. 
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Palmer.  The  Willow 
(Hardie  Catalogue  No.  1) 
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Palmer.  The  Skylark 
(Hardie  Catalogue  No.  2) 
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When  he  was  a child  between  three  and  four  years 
old,  he  stood  with  his  nurse  watching  at  a window 
.while  the  full  moon,  rising  behind  the  branches  of  a 
great  elm,  cast  a maze  of  shadows  on  the  opposite  wall. 
As  the  shadows  changed,  the  girl  repeated  the  couplet : 

^ ^ Fond  man ! the  vision  of  a moment  made ; 

Dream  of  a dream,  and  shadow  of  a shade ! ’ ^ 

Samuel  Palmer  never  forgot  those  shadows  and  their 
weird  effect.  Through  all  his  work  as  an  artist  in  later 
days  the  flicker  of  light  and  shade  is  the  ruling  mo- 
tive. To  a boyhood  spent  amid  a seriousness,  of  which 
this  incident  was  a type,  succeeded  the  mystic  teach- 
ing of  William  Blake.  Young  Palmer,  with  his  future 
father-in-law,  John  Linnell,  called  on  Blake  in  1824, 
and  found  him  sitting  in  bed,  like  one  of  the  patriarchs 
of  old,  making  designs  for  his  ^ ^ Dante.  ’ ’ He  told  his 
young  visitor  how  he  began  them  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. replied  Palmer,  have  enough  of 

fear  and  trembling. ‘‘Then,’’  said  Blake,  “you  ’ll 
do.”  Through  Blake,  Palmer  came  into  touch  with 
George  Kichmond  and  Edward  Calvert;  and  so 
at  an  early  age  was  steeped  in  the  romantic  spirit 
which  belonged  to  these  intimate  disciples  of  Blake. 
Prom  1826  to  1833  he  sojourned  at  Shoreham  in  Kent. 
His  drawings,  some  of  which  are  in  the  writer’s  pos- 
session, show  the  course  of  his  work  at  this  period; 
first,  the  uncontrolled  Blake  influence  and  the  leaven 
of  some  of  the  old  poets;  next,  his  incessant  outdoor 
study  of  nature,  still  tinged  a little  with  the  same 
influence;  and,  lastly,  a pastoral  of  Sunshine  and 
Shadow  that  may  be  described  as  the  permanent  re- 
sult. The  ideal  of  his  art,  the  blending  of  romance 
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with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  nature,  began  to  find  ex- 
pression in  oil-paintings  and  water-colors  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Royal  Institute.  In  1843 
he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours. 

It  was  in  1850  that  Samuel  Palmer  began  his  first 
experiments  in  what  he  described  as  the  ‘leasing, 
temper-trying,  yet  fascinating  art’’  of  etching.  The 
records  and  minute-books  of  the  old  Etching  Club 
have  recently  found  a permanent  home  in  the  Library 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum;  and  under  the 
date  February  19,  1850,  comes  the  entry  that  '^the 
minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed  as  correct,  the  club  proceeded  to  ballot 
for  Palmer,  who  was  unanimously  elected  and  intro- 
duced to  the  club.”  We  are  also  told  that  he  pro- 
duced and  delivered  to  the  club  his  probationary  plate 
The  Willow.  He  was  admonished  by  Creswick  for 
having  ruled  some  of  the  lines  in  the  sky,  but  the 
charm  of  his  work  must  have  been  apparent  to  all. 
There  is  technical  advance  and  greater  freedom  of 
expression  in  three  plates  that  followed:  The  Herds- 
man’s Cottage,  Christmas,  and  The  Skylark.  And  it 
is  interesting  to  find  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Etch- 
ing Club  in  November,  1862,  ‘^a  letter  from  Palmer 
was  read,  expressing  a strong  opinion  that  greater 
scope  would  be  given  for  a bold  free  etching  if  a 
larger-sized  plate  was  adopted.  ’ ’ 

Samuel  Palmer  completed  only  thirteen  etchings. 
His  practice  as  a painter,  complicated  by  the  neces- 
sity, through  a large  part  of  his  career,  of  eking  out 
a slender  income  by  giving  lessons  in  drawing,  ac- 
counts somewhat  for  his  small  output  in  what,  after 
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Palmer.  Christmas 
(Hardie  Catalogue  No.  4) 
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nil,  wns  his  favorite  branch  of  art.  But  in  etch- 
ing* he  was  a conscientious  and  thoughtful  worker, 
gaining  his  last  refinements  by  infinite  pains  and  pro- 
longed biting  in  a far  weaker  acid  than  we  should  use 
to-da}^  Those  who  have  seen  him,’’  says  Mr.  A.  II. 
Palmer,  sitting,  sable  in  hand,  hour  after  hour  be- 
hind tissue-paper,  penciling  in  varnish  silver  cloudlets 
round  a moon;  or  have  seen  him  reveling  in  the 
ferocity  of  the  seething  mordant  with  which  he  some- 
times loved  to  excavate  an  emphatic  passage,  will  not 
wonder  that  he  achieved  only  thirteen  etchings.” 
And  then  he  had  to  contend  with  all  the  cruelty  of  the 
mechanical  printer,  who  gave  him  a ruthless  and  un- 
sympathetic trial  proof  from  a plate  whose  ^ ^ gossamer 
tendernesses”  had  been  scrubbed  like  the  engraved 
lines  on  a visiting-card.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
not  till  the  seventies  was  there  a Frederick  Goulding, 
who,  with  a turn  of  the  wrist,  a wave  of  the  muslin,  a 
wreath  ^^of  faint  smoke  curling  whitely”  from  his 
eternal  cigarette,  seemed  to  cast  some  subtle  magic 
over  an  etcher’s  plate.  In  1873  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer  had 
a series  of  lessons  from  Goulding,  and  set  up  a print- 
ing-press in  his  father’s  house  at  Furze  Hill,  Reigate. 
From  that  time,  Samuel  Palmer  was  certain  of  fine 
proofs,  printed  either  by  Goulding  or  on  this  private 
press.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  in  the  earlier 
proofs  an  uncompromising  truth  and  simplicity  that 
is  sometimes  more  welcome  than  the  cunning  result  of 
' ' retroussage  ” applied  to  the  plate  in  its  later  days. 
It  is  as  well  on  this  point  to  recall  Palmer’s  own 
words : ^ Mt  seems  to  me  that  the  charm  of  linear  etch- 
ing is  the  glimmering  through  of  white  paper  even  in 
the  shadows,  so  that  almost  everything  either  sparkles 


or  suggests  sparkle.  Retroussage,  if  not  kept  within 
narrow  bounds,  extinguishes  the  thousand  little  lumi- 
nous eyes  which  peer  through  a finished  linear  etch- 
ing, and  in  those  of  Claude  are  moving  sunshine  upon 
dew,  or  dew  upon  violets  in  the  shade.’’  The  collec- 
tor, therefore,  must  not  too  hastily  despise  the  clear 
printing  and  apparent  paleness  of  early  proofs  of  The 
llerdsman^s  Cottage  and  The  Skylark.  To  some  ex- 
tent, also,  this  difficulty  of  printing  accounts  for 
Palmer’s  apparently  laborious  methods.  His  glowing 
and  flashing  lights ; his  shadows,  transparent  and  full 
of  color;  his  half-tones  of  charming  gradation— all 
had  to  be  attained  by  the  most  delicate  manipulation 
of  line.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  a hard 
school,  but  at  least  he  learned  to  rely,  for  the  vitality 
and  intensity  and  harmony  of  his  work,  upon  his  own 
subtle  craftsmanship,  and  not  upon  the  sympathy  and 
ability  of  a printer. 

In  his  later  etchings,  as  Samuel  Palmer  grew  in 
power  to  control  and  direct  his  medium,  he  was  the 
more  able  to  give  rein  to  the  visionary  side  of  his 
mind  in  studies  where  nature  and  romance,  the  solid 
and  the  ethereal,  mingle  in  a land  of  mysterious  twi- 
light and  ^4ieaped-up  richness.”  It  is  a land  of  sun- 
burned peasants,  of  golden  harvests  and  rich  fruitage, 
of  dell  and  dingle  embowered  by  trees,  of  hamlets 
with  twinkling  lights  that  tell  of  snug  ^ fingle-neuks  ” 
where  cottagers  gather  round  the  hearth.  His  etch- 
ings, as  he  said  himself  about  Blake’s  woodcuts  for 
Thornton’s  ''Virgil,”  are  "visions  of  little  dells  and 
nooks  and  corners  of  Paradise;  models  of  the  ex- 
quisitest  pitch  of  intense  poetry.”  Imaginative  and 
romantic  though  his  work  is,  rising  to  its  highest 
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Palmer.  The  Vine;  or,  Plumpy  Bacchus 

(Hardie  Catalogue  No.  5) 
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Palmer.  The  Sleeping  Shepherd — Early  Morning 

(Hardie  Catalojj;iie  No.  6) 
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achievement  in  such  subjects  as  The  Lonely  Tower, 
The  Rising  Moon,  and  The  Early  Ploughman,  it 
shows  an  intense,  constant,  and  absorbing  study  of 
nature.  His  is  no  art  of  airy  trifling  with  prettiness 
of  slender  line,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  forced  con- 
trast  of  light  and  shade.  He  worked  with  inflnite 
power  and  patience  till  every  part  of  his  etching  was 
merged  in  the  suggestion  of  a large  and  logical  sig- 
nificance. With  all  their  elaborate  construction,  his 
etchings  are  never  discursive  or  confused,  nor  have 
they  any  of  the  disciplined  order  that  is  wearisome  in 
its  monotony.  In  his  etchings,  as  in  his  paintings,  he 
determined  that  everything  was  to  be  color,  unsullied 
by  blackness,  and  that  everything  was  to  be  ^^a  splen- 
did arrangement.’’  In  all  his  etched  work  there  is 
this  combination  of  brilliancy  of  light  and  shade  com- 
bining with  intense  depth  and  solemnity  in  a calm 
simplicity  of  composition  that  gives  a sense  of  pastoral 
peace.  As  Hamerton  justly  pointed  out,  there  is  no 
more  apt  description  of  Palmer’s  style  and  method 
than  what  he  himself  said  of  Claude.  Claude’s  exe- 
cution, ’ ’ he  wrote  in  a letter  to  Hamerton,  ^ 4s  of  that 
highest  kind  which  has  no  independent  essence,  but 
lingers  and  hesitates  with  the  thought,  and  is  lost  and 
found  in  a bewilderment  of  intricate  beauty.  ’ ’ 

The  fact  that  Samuel  Palmer  achieved  only  thirteen 
plates  in  all  makes  his  work  of  special  interest  to  the 
collector.  At  a quite  reasonable  outlay  it  is  possible 
to  secure  good  proofs  of  all  thirteen  etchings.  Then 
comes  the  pleasure — with  the  little  more  expense  and 
patience  and  trouble  that  make  the  pleasure  greater — 
of  rejecting  and  exchanging  and  adding;  of  securing 
for  one’s  portfolio  the  rare  state  and  the  ‘^pet”  proof. 
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In  view  of  his  small  output,  those  joys  of  possession 
that  the  collector  alone  knows  can  be  fully  and  readily 
realized  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Palmer.  And,  for  the 
help  of  the  collector,  I have  compiled  the  following 
catalogue  raisonne,  which  is,  indeed,  the  main  pur- 
pose of  my  writing.  Hitherto  the  only  available  help 
has  been  a mere  list  of  titles  at  the  close  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Palmer's  biography  of  his  father.  The  catalogue  of 
an  Exhibition  of  Original  Etchings,  held  in  the  Wol- 
verhampton Art  Gallery  in  1892,  contains  a fuller 
catalogue  of  Samuel  Palmer's  etchings,  with  valuable 
notes  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer.  This  catalogue,  however, 
is  unprocurable,  and  the  Wolverhampton  Gallery  itself 
does  not  possess  a copy.  I have  only  been  able  to  see 
it  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Palmer,  who  sent  me  his  own 
copy,  with  additional  notes.  Mr.  Palmer  is,  of  course, 
the  main  authority  on  every  point  concerning  his 
father's  work,  and  I should  like  to  express  here  my 
indebtedness  to  him  for  the  ready  kindness  with  which 
he  has  furnished  all  the  information  in  his  power. 

The  complete  series  of  illustrations  given  herewith 
will,  I think,  serve  better  than  any  description  to  iden- 
tify the  plates.  Even  now,  I am  aware  that  there 
must  be  many  faults  and  omissions  in  this  catalogue ; 
and,  with  a view  to  making  it  in  the  future  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  I shall  be  very  grateful  to  any  one 
who  will  furnish  me  with  information  about  unre- 
corded states  or  working  proofs. 
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Palmer.  The  Rising  Moon 
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Palmer.  The  Herdsman 
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Palmer.  The  Early  Ploughman 


CATALOGUE  OF 

ETCHINGS  BY  SAMUEL  PALMER 


The  measurements  are  given,  height  first,  and  then 
width,  in  inches  and  millimeters. 

The  etchings  were  on  copper  unless  it  is  otherwise 
specified. 

U.s.  = etched  surface. 

PI.  = plate. 

1 THE  WILLOW.  1850. 

E.s.  3%qX2%  in.;  90x66  mm. 

PI.  4 1^0  X 3 %0  in. ; 120x82  mm. 

Signed  in  lower  left-hand  corner : ^ ^ S.  Palmer.  ’ ^ Plate 
in  the  possession  of  A.  H.  Palmer. 

First  state.  Submitted  by  S.  Palmer  on  his  admission  to  the 
Etching  Club,  1850.  There  is  a white  streak  across  the 
sky,  running  from  the  edge  of  the  plate  to  the  tree,  two 
mm.  above  the  cumulus  cloud  on  the  left.  This  is  filled 
up  in  the  later  state.  In  the  later  state  also  there  are  a 
few  more  lines  of  shading  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sky 
to  the  right. 

This  state  is  probably  of  extreme  rarity.  A proof  was 
presented  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  1912,  to- 
gether with  minute-books,  records,  and  a collection  of 
prints  of  the  old  Etching  Club,  by  Colonel  W.  C.  Horsley, 
son  of  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A.,  the  last  survivor  among  the 
members  of  the  club. 

Published  state.  (See  illustration.)  The  etching  appeared 
as  an  illustration  to  ^ ^ The  Life  and  Letters  of  Samuel 
Palmer,  ^ ’ by  A.  H.  Palmer,  1892. 

2 THE  SKYLARK.  1850. 

E.s.  3%  X 2%  in. ; 99  X 74  mm. 

PI.  4%x4%0  in.;  123x115  mm.  Afterward  cut  to  4%x 
31^0  in.;  118x97  mm. 

Etched  on  a steel  plate.  Plate  destroyed. 
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Worhing  proof  (1).  The  etched  surface  only  95  mm.  in 
height.  The  skylark  is  smaller  than  in  the  next  working 
proof.  The  branch  of  the  tree  that  juts  right  out  above 
the  mountain  has  not  yet  been  added.  No  tree  to  left  by 
cottage.  Signed  in  j;)encil:  Samuel  Palmer.^’  (M.  H.) 

IVorMng  proof  (2).  The  etched  surface  still  only  95  mm.  in 
height.  A suggestion  in  pencil  for  filling  in  the  additional 
foreground.  The  branch  added  to  the  tree  on  the  right. 
A tree,  cutting  against  the  sky,  added  in  pencil  in  the 
middle  distance  to  the  right  of  the  figure.  Signed  in 
pencil : ^ ^ Samuel  Palmer.  ^ ’ (M.  H.) 

First  state.  The  etched  surface  99  mm.  in  height.  The 
plate  not  yet  cut  down.  The  tree  added  in  its  final  posi- 
tion between  the  figure  and  the  cottage.  The  margin  of 
the  plate,  particularly  at  top  right-hand  corner  and  down 
left  edge,  shows  dots  and  marks.  Bare  in  this  state. 
(Proof  from  the  Theobald  Collection,  M.  H.) 

Second  state.  (See  illustration.)  The  plate  cut  down  and  the 
margin  cleaned.  Lettered:  Samuel  Palmer.  17.’’  On 

India  paper.  Published  as  Plate  17  of  Etchings  for  the 
Art-Union  of  London  by  the  Etching  Club,  1857. 

3 THE  HERDSMAN’S  COTTAGE;  or,  SUNSET.  1850. 

E.s.  3%x3  in. ; 98  x 76  mm. 

PI.  4%x4  in.;  124x  102  mm. 

Etched  on  a steel  plate. 

First  state.  The  plate  is  4%  in.  (117  mm.)  in  width. 

Published  state.  (See  illustration.)  The  plate  reduced  in 
width.  Signed  ‘^S.  P.  ” in  the  lower  left-hand  margin. 
Published  in  ^ ‘ The  Portfolio,”  1872,  with  the  mistaken 
title  ^ ^ Sunrise,  ’ ’ and  in  Hamerton ’s  ^ ^ Etching  and  Etch- 
ers,” 3d  ed.,  1880. 

4 CHRISTMAS.  (From  Bampfylde ’s  Sonnet.)  Known  also 

as  FOLDING  THE  LAST  SHEEP.  1850. 

^‘With  footstep  slow,  in  furry  pall  y-clad. 

His  brows  enwreathed  with  holly  never  sere. 

Old  Christmas  comes,  to  close  the  waned  year. 

And  aye  the  shepherd ’s  heart  to  make  right  glad  ,* 

Who  when  his  teeming  flocks  are  homeward  had. 

To  blazing  hearth  repairs,  and  nut-brown  beer.  ’ ’ 
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Palmer.  The  Morning  of  Life 
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(Hardie  Catalogue  No,  11) 


E. s.  31%0X3%0  in.;  100x81  mm. 

PI.  4%  X 4 in. ; 124  x 102  mm. 

Signed  ^‘  S.  Palmer  in  lower  right-hand  corner.  Etched 
on  a steel  plate.  Plate  in  the  possession  of  A.  H.  Palmer. 

First  state.  The  plate  is  4%  in.  (117  mm.)  in  width. 
(M.  H.) 

Second  state.  The  plate  cut  to  4 in.  (102  mm.)  in  width, 
but  still  before  all  letters.  (British  Museum.) 

Published  state.  (See  illustration.)  The  plate  reduced  in 
width.  Lettered  in  small  roman  type : ^ ^ S.  Palmer,  ^ ^ and 
in  italic  script:  Christmas.  Prom  Bampfylde^s  Son- 

net. ^ ^ Published  as  the  frontispiece  to  ^ ^ Samuel  Palmer. 
A Memoir  by  A.  H.  Palmer,  1882. 

5 THE  VINE;  or,  PLUMPY  BACCHUS.  Two  subjects  on 
one  plate,  from  the  song  in  ^ ^ Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ^ ’ Act 
ii,  scene  7. 

^^Come  thou  monarch  of  the  vine 
Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne. 

F. S.,  upper  subject,  3%  x 5 in. ; 89  x 127  mm. 

E.S.,  lower  subject,  2^  x 5 in. ; 57  x 127  mm. 

PI.  11%  X 8^  in.;  300x216  mm. 

Worlcing  proof  (1).  Before  any  lettering  or  text.  In  the 
lower  subject,  the  very  lightly  etched  lines  that  appear 
later  in  the  foreground  under  the  oak  have  not  yet  been 
added,  and  there  is  roulette  work  along  the  top  edge.  The 
shadow  cast  by  the  lower  portion  of  a tree  trunk  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  upper  plate  not  yet  added.  The 
etched  surface  is  51  x 113  mm.  Signed  proof,  from  the 
Theobald  collection.  (M.  H.) 

WorMng  proof  (2).  Working  proof  of  the  published  state, 
with  all  the  lettering  as  described  below.  Touched  by  the 
artist  with  Chinese  white.  (W.  Ward.) 

Published  state.  (See  illustration.  Note:  The  lettering  at 
the  top  and  under  each  subject  has  been  removed  in  the 
photograph.)  With  title  at  the  top,  six  lines  of  Shake- 
speare ^s  song  in  the  center,  and  Samuel  Palmer,^’  in 
small  capitals,  under  each  subject.  Published  in  Songs 
and  Ballads  of  Shakespeare  Illustrated  by  the  Etching 
Club,''  1853. 
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6 THE  SLEEPING  SHEPHERD -EAELY  MORNING. 

B.s.  3%  X 3^0  in. ; 96  x 78  mm. 

PI.  47/s  X 4.%  in. ; 125  X 117  mm. 

PI.  afterward  cut  to  in.  (113  mm.)  in  width. 

Etched  on  a steel  plate.  Plate  destroyed. 

First  state.  Described  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer  as  Scarce 
state  before  the  plate  was  cut  down.  A series  of  short 
black  lines  in  the  lower  margin,  and  a group  of  dots  at  the 
lower  right-hand  corner.  Proof  on  India  paper.  (M.  H.) 
Second  state.  The  plate  cut  to  4%e  in.  in  width,  and  the 
lower  margin  cleaned.  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 
Third  state.  (See  illustration.)  Lettered  in  italic  script: 
‘ ‘ Samuel  Palmer  5.  ’ ^ On  India  paper.  Published  as 
Plate  5 of  Etchings  for  the  Art-Union  of  London  by  the 
Etching  Club,^^  1857. 

7 THE  RISING  MOON.  Known  also  as  A BRITISH 

PASTORAL. 

E.s.  4%x7^in. ; 117  x191mm. 

PI.  5%x  8%  in. ; 147  X 222  mm. 

Signed  S.  P.  in  lower  left-hand  corner.  Plate  destroyed. 
WorJcing  proof  (1).  Before  the  name  lettered  on  the  left, 
and  before  the  signature  ^ ^ S.  P.  ’ ^ The  cloud  that,  in  the 
published  state,  touches  the  moon  on  the  right,  here  runs 
over  its  edge  and  is  clearly  outlined  against  it.  The  diag- 
onal lines  of  shadow  that  run  from  the  trough  on  the  right 
are  not  yet  added.  The  two  right-hand  poplars  are  still 
indistinct.  (British  Museum.  Presented  by  the  artist  in 
1872.) 

Wording  proof  (2).  The  same  state  as  the  above,  but 
worked  all  over  with  sepia,  massing  the  trees,  and  indi- 
cating all  the  foreground  shadows  which  were  afterward 
added.  (M.  H.) 

First  state.  There  is  considerably  more  work  in  the  sky;  a 
set  of  diagonal  lines,  for  instance,  running  from  left  to 
right  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  moon;  but  the  cloud 
still  runs  across  the  edge  of  the  moon.  Additional  work 
in  the  shadows  of  foreground.  Numbered  ^^10’^  and  let- 
tered Samuel  Palmer.  (British  Museum.) 

Note  hy  A.  H.  Palmer — As  in  the  case  of  The  Herdsman, 
the  earlier  state  of  the  sky  of  this  subject  was  much  pre- 
ferred by  the  etcher  to  the  finished  state. 
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Palmer.  The  Lonely  Tower 
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Palmer.  Opening  the  Fold;  or,  Early  Morning 
(Hardie  Catalogue  No.  13) 


Puhlished  state.  (See  illustration.)  On  India  paper.  Let- 
tered in  italic  script : ^ ‘ Samuel  Palmer.  ’ ’ The  number 
^ ‘ 10  ^ ’ in  center  of  the  lower  margin.  Published  as  Plate 
10  of  ^‘Etchings  for  the  Art-Union  of  London  by  the 
Etching  Club/^  1857. 

8 THE  HEKDSMAN;  or,  TARDUS  BUBULCUS.  1858. 

E.s.  5%0  X Ti^io  ^ 

PI.  7 ^ X 10 14  ill- ; 192  X 262  mm. 

Note  hy  A.  H.  Palmer — This  plate,  in  common  with  others 
of  the  1865  series,  was  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed. 
About  ten  years  afterward,  however,  I discovered  that  it 
was  in  existence,  and  that  impressions  were  about  to  be 
sold.  On  communicating  with  the  secretary  of  the  Etching 
Club,  this  w^as  put  a stop  to,  and  the  plate  bought  and 
destroyed. 

WorMng  proof  (1).  Inscribed  in  pencil:  First  proving 

July  3 ’58.  ’ ’ There  are  large  white  spaces,  quite  un- 
touched, in  the  sky.  (M.  H.) 

WorMng  proof  (2).  Inscribed  in  pencil  by  S.  Palmer: 

^ ^ Earlier  state  of  sky.  India  Proof  in  progress.  ’ ’ Signed 
in  pencil : ^ ^ Samuel  Palmer.  ’ ’ The  lines  in  the  upper  left 
part  of  the  moon  are  not  yet  added.  A quarter  of  an  inch 
above  the  moon  light  shows  through  the  clouds  in  the 
shape  of  a clear  D (in  script).  In  the  published  state  the 
upper  part  of  the  D is  shaded  over.  Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer 
tells  me  that  this  was  the  ^ ^ earlier  and,  in  S.  P.  ’s  opinion, 
the  better  state  of  the  sky.”  (M.  H.) 

Published  state.  (See  illustration.)  Printed  on  a yellowish 
^ ‘ India  paper.  ’ ’ One  of  the  twelve  etchings  published  in 
^^A  Selection  of  Etchings  by  the  Etching  Club,”  1865. 

9 THE  EARLY  PLOUGHMAN.  Known  also  as  THE 

MORNING  SPREAD  UPON  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

E.s.  5^x7%  in. ; 133  x 197  mm. 

PI.  7 X 9%  in. ; 179  X 251  mm. 

Plate  in  the  possession  of  A.  H.  Palmer. 

WorMng  proof  (1).  A very  early  working  proof,  probably 
the  first  from  the  plate.  The  tree  and  bridge  on  the  left 
are  not  yet  introduced.  A suggestion  of  the  tower  comes 
at  the  base  of  the  hill.  The  ploughman  is  not  wearing  a 
hat.  (British  Museum.) 
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WorMng  proof  (2).  Before  the  addition  of  the  rays  of 
light  shooting  up  into  the  sky.  The  dark  shadows  under 
the  arches  of  the  bridge  not  yet  expressed.  Various  pencil 
touches  in  sky.  In  S.  Palmer’s  writing:  ^^For  retouch- 
ing SKY— Sky  high  light  wiped.”  (M.  H.) 

Worhing  proof  (3).  The  bridge  is  now  distinct,  and  the 
rays  of  light  are  partly  added.  Where  some  rays  in  a 
later  state  form  a Y slanting  to  the  right,  only  the  top  of 
the  Y now  appears.  (Sir  Frank  Short.) 

WorMng  proof  (4).  Printed  by  Delatre  before  the  plate 
was  published  in  ^ ^ Etching  and  Etchers,  ’ ’ but  apparently 
in  the  same  state.  A dark  tree  has  now  been  added,  half 
filling  the  space  in  the  sky  between  the  two  trees  on  the 
right.  A note  by  S.  Palmer:  ^^Not  to  be  touched  but  by 
me,  ’ ’ and  various  touches  in  Chinese  white  on  the  fore- 
ground, notably  a streak  of  light  under  the  central  span 
of  the  bridge.  (M.  H.) 

Another  trial  proof  in  the  same  state ; worked  over  with  pen- 
cil, Chinese  white  and  knife.  (British  Museum.  Pre- 
sented by  the  artist  in  1872.) 

Published  state.  (See  illustration.)  This  appeared  as  a 
plate  in  ^ ^ Etching  and  Etchers,  ” by  P.  G.  Hamerton,  1st 
ed.,  1868.  (In  preface:  ^^The  Samuel  Palmer  . . . and 
one  or  two  others  are  hitherto  unpublished.”) 

Later  state.  The  plate,  rather  worn  and  with  the  deeply 
bitten  structural  lines  beginning  to  show  too  heavily,  has 
been  reworked,  particularly  in  the  sky  and  the  foreground. 
A level  horizontal  cloud  runs  just  below  the  summit  of  the 
distant  hill  across  to  the  trees.  The  streak  of  light 
marked  in  working  proof  (4)”  has  been  introduced 
under  the  central  arch  of  the  bridge. 

10  THE  MORNING  OF  LIFE. 

E.s.  5%x8%0  in.;  137  x208  mm. 

PI.  5%x8yo  in.;  146x215  mm. 

Signed  in  lower  left-hand  corner : ^ ^ S.  Palmer.  ’ ’ Plate 
destroyed. 

Note  by  A.  H.  Palmer — The  subject  was  known  in  its 
original  state  as  Hercules  and  Cacus.  As  will  easily  be 
detected  at  the  top,  the  etched  surface  was  afterward 
added  to.  Hercules  was  changed  to  the  kneeling  wonian, 
and  the  fleeing  Cacus  to  one  of  the  sheepwashers.  The 
plate  was  successively  known  as  Sheepwashing , A Leafy 
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Palmer.  Outdoor  Study  of  a Barn,  Shoreham 

Drawn  about  1830.  From  a drawing  in  the  collection  of  Martin  Hardi( 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  11  x 14%  inches 
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Palmer.  Sunshine  and  Shadow,  Shoreham 


Dell,  and  The  Morning  of  Life.  At  a meeting  of  the 
Etching  Club  at  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook’s  house,  Seymour  Haden 
printed  at  the  Club  press  a number  of  impressions  ex- 
planatory of  retroussage,  none  of  which  was  very  success- 
ful. Several  are  in  the  possession  of  A.  II.  Palmer, 

copiously  annotated  by  Haden. 

Working  proof  (1).  A very  early  working  proof.  Most 
of  the  figures  are  merely  suggested;  the  basket  and 
apples  by  the  kneeling  figure  not  yet  introduced.  The 
plate  is  181  X 255  mm.  It  is  clear  that  the  etched  sur- 
face was  originally  124  x 198  mm.,  and  that  a mar- 
ginal strip,  slightly  dilferent  in  biting,  was  added  all 
round,  making  it  137  X 208  mm.  (M.  H.) 

Working  proof  (2).  The  clean  margin  of  the  proof  at 
the  top  has  been  worked  over  with  charcoal,  though 
this  addition  was  never  made  on  the  plate;  and  there 
are  touches  of  Chinese  white  in  various  places  where  the 
light  was  afterward  heightened.  A pencil  note  in  S. 
Palmer’s  writing:  ^^Why  has  that  arm  of  the  woman 
been  wiped  out  so  much  more  than  the  gleam  of  light 
behind  her?”  (M.  H.) 

Published  state.  (See  illustration.)  The  plate  is  now 
lettered  in  italic  script  in  the  lower  margin : ^ ^ Samuel 
Palmer.  The  morning  of  life.  13.  ’ ’ Published  as 
Plate  13  in  Etchings  for  the  Art-Union  of  London 
by  the  Etching  Club,”  1872. 

Note  by  A.  H.  Palmer — Owing  to  economy,  this  was  the 
worst  of  all  the  works  issued  by  the  Etching  Club  in 
printing,  paper,  and  cover;  and  the  Morning  of  Life  was 
misrepresented  grievously. 

11  THE  BELLMAN.  (From  ^ Ml  Penseroso.  ”) 

^ L . . the  Bellman ’s  droTvsy  charm 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm.  ’ ’ 

E.s.  7 X 9 in. ; 168  x 234  mm. 

PI.  7^2  j 252  mm. 

Plate  in  the  possession  of  A.  H.  Palmer. 

First  published  state.  Sixty  proofs  with  ^Memarque” — the 
branch  of  a tree — in  the  lower  margin  at  the  right-hand 
side. 

Second  published  state.  (See  illustration.)  The  same  state, 
but  without  the  ^ ‘ reniarque.  ’ ’ Published  by  the  Fine  Art 
Society,  1879. 
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12  THE  LONELY  TOWEE.  (Erom  ^ ‘ II  Penseroso.  ^ ’) 

let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow’r.” 

E.5.  6%  X 9%0  in. ; 168  x234  mm. 

PL  in.;  190x254  mm. 

•Signed  ^^Sam.  Palmer  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner. 
Working  proof  (3).  With  pencil  notes  by  S.  Palmer:  ^^3rd. 
P.  For  Touching.  Canvas  only.  Think  of  angle.  Private 
Press.  The  light  streaks  that  run  across  the  moon  and 
above  it  are  touched  in  with  Chinese  white.  (Sir  Frank 
Short.) 

Working  proof  (5).  With  pencil  notes  by  S.  Palmer:  ^ ^ 5^^'^ 
P.  wiped  carefully.  For  Touching.  Upper  sky  not  at  all 
darker  than  this.  In  landscape  below,  no  alterations  in 
the  proportions  of  dark  from  the  present  state  of  plate. 
One  impression  should  go  to  Club  on  rather  a lighter 
key  altogether.  ’’  In  A.  H.  Palmer ’s  writing : ^ ^ A.  H.  P. 
Private  Press.  ^ ^ Touches  of  Chinese  white  to  indicate 
heightening  of  light  on  the  backs  of  the  sheep  and  else- 
where. (M.  II.) 

Published  state.  (See  illustration.)  Lettered  in  the 

lower  left-hand  margin.  One  of  the  plates  in  ^ ^ II  Pense- 
roso, ^ ^ published  by  the  Etching  Club,  1880. 

13  OPENING  THE  FOLD;  or,  EAELY  MOENING. 

E.s.  4%  X 6 1^6  in. ; 118  x 176  mm. 

PL  6Vi6  X 9Vi6  in. ; 163  x 231  mm. 

Signed  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner:  ‘‘S.  Palmer  inv. 
fee.  ’ ’ 

Working  proof.  With  ^ ‘ remarque,  ’ ^ a spray  of  harebells, 
in  the  lower  margin  to  the  left.  Touched  by  the  artist, 
and  with  his  notes  and  a sketch  of  a sheep  in  the  margin. 
(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 

First  state.  With  ^ ‘ remarque.  ^ ^ 

Second  state.  With  ^^remarque^^  and  publication  line: 
Published  by  the  Fine  Art  Society,  148,  New  Bond  St. 
London,  W.  1880.'^ 

Third  state.  With  publication  line  only. 

PuMished  state.  (See  illustration.)  Published  as  an  illus- 
tration to  ^^An  English  Version  of  the  Eclogues  of  Vir- 
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gil, by  Samuel  Palmer,  1883.  Size  of  plate  reduced  to 
5%  X 8^16  in.;  150x215  mm.  Lettered,  instead  of  pub- 
lication line,  with  two  lines  of  verse : 

^ ^ And  folded  flocks  were  loose  to  browse  anew 
O ’er  mountain  thyme  or  trefoil  wet  with  dew.  ^ ^ 


UNFINISHED  PLATES 

Four  additional  plates  were  left  incomplete  by  Samuel 
Palmer,  and  finished  by  his  son,  A.  H.  Palmer.  They 
were  published  as  illustrations  to  the  first,  fifth,  eighth, 
and  ninth  eclogues  in  ^^An  English  Version  of  the 
Eclogues  of  AUrgiU^  by  Samuel  Palmer,  1883. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Palmer  writes  in  the  preface  to  this  volume: 
^^The  etching  [Opening  the  Fold,  No.  13  in  above  cata- 
logue] illustrating  the  seventh  [eighth]  eclogue  was,  as 
I have  said,  completely  finished  by  Samuel  Palmer  him- 
self, and  it  has  been  my  aim  to  do  as  little,  rather 
than  as  much  as  possible  to  the  other  plates;  just  as 
much  as  would  best  fulfil  what  I Icnew  to  be  his 
intention,  conveyed  orally,  or  by  the  touched  proofs  and 
drawings — to  do,  in  short,  only  what  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  render  his  meaning  fully  evident.  Better,  some 
perhaps  may  say,  to  have  published  the  unfinished  plates 
just  as  the  artist  left  them.  To  this  I answer,  that  by 
doing  so  I should  have  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
last  wishes — should  have  broken  the  last  promise  I could 
make  him.  ’ ’ 

All  of  these  plates,  in  the  published  state,  are  lettered 
with  two  or  three  lines  of  verse. 

For  the  collector  I would  add  that  he  must  not  disdain 
etchings  that  do  not  bear  Samuel  Palmer ’s  signature. 
The  practice  of  signing  proofs  in  the  lower  margin  did 
not  become  a general  one  till  late  in  the  artist’s  career; 
and  many  fine  proofs,  especially  those  belonging  to  his 
early  years,  do  not  bear  his  written  signature. 
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NOTE  BY  MR.  A.  H.  PALMER 


For  those  who  are  interested  in  ^ ^ states  ’ ^ it  may  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  nine  of  Samuel  Palmer  ^s  etchings  were  completed 
without  the  slightest  help  from  artificial  printing.  The  printing 
of  the  working  proofs  was  done  by  men  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
rudiments  of  art  or  of  taste — men  with  whose  hide-bound  ob- 
stinacy the  etcher  wrestled  in  vain.  These  plates  were  The  Shy- 
larh,  The  Sleeping  Shepherd,  The  Herdsman,  The  Bising  Moon, 
The  Vine,  Christmas,  The  Willow,  The  Early  Ploughman  and 
The  Herdsman’s  Cottage.  The  Early  Ploughman  was  supposed 
to  be  practically  worn  out  not  only  by  the  wear  and  tear  in  the 
printing  for  Hamerton^s  Etching  and  Etchers’^  but  also  by 
reason  of  a large  number  of  impressions  stolen  from  the  plate 
during  that  time,  to  be  restored  in  a curious  roundabout  way 
years  afterward  by  the  dealer  w^ho,  in  perfect  good  faith, 
bought  them.  On  the  advent  of  the  etcher  ^s  private  press,  how- 
ever, finer  proofs  of  this  plate  were  secured  than  any  previously 
known  (see  second  edition  of  Etching  and  Etchers^’);  and 
from  that  time  he  could  command  such  of  the  resources  of 
artificial  printing  as  he  permitted  himself  to  use.  The  Morning 
of  Life  was,  for  the  most  part,  injured  rather  than  benefited  by 
such  measure  of  artificial  printing  as  it  ever  received.  The 
artist ’s  standard  for  the  printing  of  Christmas  (like  that  for 
the  Early  Ploughman)  was  first  established  at  his  private  press 
under  his  own  supervision,  and  thereafter  as  closely  adhered  to 
as  possible.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  trial  and  remarque  proofs 
and  proofs  before  letters,  and  in  some  cases  the  lettered  proofs, 
of  The  Bellman,  Lonely  Tower,  and  Opening  the  Fold  were 
printed  at  one  or  other  of  the  private  presses  by  A.  H.  Palmer, 
in  conformity  with  elaborate  comments  by  the  etcher. 
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This  original  sketch  of  Abbey’s,  for  a detail  of  his  Holy  Grail  frieze,  is 
one  of  an  exceptionally  important  and  interesting  series  of  drawings 
and  sketches  by  American  artists,  to  be  done  exclusively  in  the 
COPLEY  PRINTS.  A detailed  announcement  will  be  sent  on 
request  to  persons  interested.  Address  below. 

Copyright  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey  ; copyright  by 

CURTIS  & CAMERON  BOSTON 
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George  S.  Heilman 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPTS 

STEVENSON 

An  unpublished  story 

CARLYLE 

An  unpublished  essay 
BYRON 

An  unpublished  poem 

Important  Manuscripts  of 
Lincoln, Whitman,  Holmes 
Dickens,  Beethoven 

Drawings  by  Thackeray, 
Cruikshank,  “ Phiz,”  Dor^,  etc. 
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EPOCHS 
of  CHINESE  and 
JAPANESE 
ART 


By  ERNEST  F.  FENOLLOSA 


Professor  Fenollosa  was  Imperial  Com- 
missioner of  Fine  Arts  for  Japan,  and 
this,  his  life  work,  is  an  inspired  master- 
piece, the  product  of  a life  of  enthusiasm 
— interesting  to  the  lay  reader.  It  deals 
with  the  significant,  creative  periods  and 
the  fundamental  motives.  New  theories 
of  great  importance  are  advanced.  Send 
for  large  circular.  With  184  full-page 
illustrations  in  colors  and  black-and- 
white,  In  two  vols.  Clothe  4to,  in  box, 
$10,00  net;  express  paid,  $10,60, 

Nezu  Volumes  in  : 

GREAT  ENGRAVERS  SERIES 
MASTERPIECES  IN  COLOR 

JVrite  for  Spring  Announcement 


Publishers  FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY  New  York 
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The  Burlington 
Magazine 

Illustrated  and  Published  Monthly 

Price  One  Dollar,  Net 


Edited  by  LIONEL  GUST,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A.,  and 
ROGER  E.  FRY,  assisted  by  MORE  ADEY 

THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE  is  recognized  as  authoritative 
on  questions  of  Art  and  Art  History  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  Its  contributors  are  the  highest  authorities  on  their  respec- 
tive subjects.  Its  illustrations  are  finer  than  those  of  any  other  Art 
Magazine,  and  the  reviews  published  in  the  Magazine  form  a complete 
guide  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


Among  the  subjects  dealt  ^ith  are: 


ARCHITECTURE 

ARMS  AND  ARMOUR 

Books,  Binding  and  Manuscripts 

BRONZES 

CARPETS 

CERAMICS  AND  GLASS 
EMBROIDERIES  AND  LACE 
ENAMELS 

ENGRAVINGS  and  DRAWINGS 
FURNITURE 
GOLDSMITH’S  WORK 
GREEK  ART 


IVORIES 
LEAD  WORK 
MEDALS  AND  SEALS 
MINIATURES 
MOSAICS 

PAINTERS  AND  PAINTING 
PLAYING  CARDS 

'sr'TTT  PTITT^F 

SILVER,  PEWTER  AND  PLATE 
STAINED  GLASS 
TAPESTRIES 


A classified  list  of  all  the  articles  published  up  to  date  can  bt 
obtained  gratis  on  application  to  our  LONDON  OFFICE 


Annual  Subscriptions  (including  Indices) 
Nine  Dollars,  Post  Free 


NEW  YORK 

Successors  of  Samuel  Buckley  & Co. 

244  Fifth  Ave.  and  Twenty-sixth  St. 

LONDON  PARIS 

17  Old  Burlington  St.,  W.  9 Rue  Pasquier 
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THE  ENGRAVINGS 
OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE 

A Critical  Study,  together  with  a Catalogue  Raisonne 
By  ARCHIBALD  G.  B.  RUSSELL 

This  book  is  one  of  exceptional  interest  to  all  admirers  of  the  imaginative 
genius  of  William  Blake,  who  is  the  only  great  master  of  original  engraving 
England  has  produced. 

Limited  to  250  copies  for  America.  With  thirty -two  illustrations,  many 
never  before  reproduced,  pto,  7iet.  Postpaid  yy. 

MERE  LITERATURE 

By  WOODROW  WILSON 

This  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  Riverside  Press  Editions  is  most 
attractive  and  timely.  The  volume  is  a tall,  thin  8vo,  printed  in  fourteen 
point  type  on  hand-made  paper,  and  bound  uncut  in  dark  paper  boards, 
with  cloth  back  and  gold  title. 

Lhnited  to  yyo  numbered  copies,  of  which  y 00  are  offered  for  sale.  $y.oo 
net.  Postpaid. 

THE  LETTERS 
OF  A POST-IMPRESSIONIST 

Being  the  Familiar  Correspondence  of  Vincent  van  Gogh.  The  book 
is  full  of  human  interest  and  the  numerous  illustrations  add  greatly  to  its 
attractiveness.  $2.00  net.  Postpaid  $2.iy. 

BROADWAY 

By  J.  B.  KERFOOT 

“Rarely  has  the  work  of  author  and  artist  been  more  sympathetically  in 
unison  than  in  the  present  instance.  . . . The  artist’s  sketches  are  excellently 
conceived  and  delicately  executed.”  — Utica  Observer. 

43  illustrations  by  Lester  G.  Hornby.  $2.00  net.  Postpaid  $2.iy. 

OLD  CHINA 

By  CHARLES  LAMB 

One  of  the  most  recent  Riverside  Press  Editions,  printed  on  high  grade 
paper  and  bound  in  dark  boards  with  cloth  back.  It  is  uniquely  embel- 
lished with  designs  from  old  and  rare  pottery,  reproduced  in  blue. 

Lhnited  to  yoo  nmnbered  copies  for  sale.  $i.yo  7iet.  Postpaid. 


Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  New  York 
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Five  Practical  Books 
For  Art  Lovers 

Composition 

By  Professor  Arthur  Wesley  Dow 

An  authoritative  presentation  of  the  synthetic  method  of 
teaching  art — the  approach  through  design.  It  considers  art 
as  something  built  up  of  synthetic  line,  light  and  dark  and 
color.  Illustrated  in  colors.  Net,  $4.00. 

The  Conception  of  Art 

By  Henry  R.  Poore 

This  volume  aims  to  make  art  comprehensible  to  the  majority 
of  mankind  by  explaining  simply  yet  completely  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  subject  and  the  conceptions  of  different 
people  and  schools.  Many  Illustj'ations.  Net,  $2.00. 

Pictorial  Composition 

and  the  Critical  Judgment  of  Pictures 

By  Henry  R.  Poore 

The  most  authoritative  presentation  of  the  principles  of 
composition  as  applied  by  the  great  masters  of  painting.  It 
is  a volume  for  the  layman  who  wishes  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  art,  as  well  as  for  the  photographer  and  artist. 
Illustrated,  Net,  $2.00. 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces 

By  John  La  Farge 

A tour  by  Mr.  La  Farge  through  a collection  of  famous 
paintings,  in  which  he  discusses  the  significance  of  each  in 
relation  to  other  treatments  of  the  same  subject  without  refer- 
ence to  schools  and  other  arbitrary  subdivisions.  Illustrated, 
Net,  $5.00. 

The  Appreciation  of  Pictures 

By  Russel  Sturgis 

A popular  historical  treatise  of  the  world’s  best  paintings. 
The  critical  comment  on  the  work  of  the  great  artists  and  the 
comparison  of  their  style  and  standards  are  of  the  highest 
value,  both  to  the  layman  and  to  the  student  of  art.  Illus- 
trated, Net,  $1.50* 
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Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

PUBLISHERS  IMPORTERS  BOOKSELLERS 


Will  be  established  in  their  new  quarters, 
597-599  Fifth  Avenue,  just  above  48th  Street, 
by  May  first 


The  Scribner  Book  Store 


in  these  new  quarters  has  a greater  opportunity  for  that 
careful  attention  to  individual  desires  which  patrons  have 
a right  to  ask  particularly  of  a book  store;  and  special  care 
will  be  taken  of  orders  by  letter  or  telephone,  from  within 
or  without  the  city. 

Besides  carrying  a full  stock  of  all  the  current  books 
from  all  American  presses,  the  SCRIBNER  BOOK 
Store  has  these  special  features: 

A splendid  line  of  American  and  foreign  works  deal- 
ing with  the  Fine  Arts. 

A rare  book  department  where  original  editions,  parts, 
and  unique  manuscripts  can  be  viewed  to  advantage. 

A stock  of  standard  sets  and  single  volumes  in  various 
handsome  bindings,  old  and  new,  and  an  always  com- 
plete up-to-date  stock  of  current  and  foreign  literature, 
especially  English. 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 


Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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A refreshingly  new  idea  m the  hojne  magazine  field  has 
been  mstituted  by 

American  Homes  and  Gardens 

A new  Department  devoted  to  the  interest  of  collec- 
tors of  Antiques,  Curios,  Old  China,  Old  Furniture, 
Rugs,  Silver,  Jewelry,  Prints  and  Engravings,  Carv- 
ings, Books  and  Bindings,  Autographs,  Old  Glass, 
Miniatures,  Old  Laces,  Pewter,  Bronzes,  Coins  and 
Medals,  etc.  This  will  be  known  as 

THE  COLLECTORS’  DEPARTMENT 

This  means  that  not  everyone  who  has  a collect- 
ing hobby  will  turn  with  interest  to  AMERICAN 
HOMES,  but  that  everyone  interested  in  objects  con- 
nected with  family  history  will  seek  the  service  of 
this  magazine  which  supplies  information  on  applica- 
tion to  all  its  readers  whether  subscribers  or  not  on 
subjects  connected  with  collecting. 


If  you  are  interested  in  antiques  and  curios  fill  out  the  blank  belozo 


The  Editor  the  Collectors'^  Department 

yl  ME  RICAN  HOMES  &■  GARDENS 
MUNN  & CO.,  INC.,  Publishers 
361  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

lam  interested  in  Collecting,  especially  in  the  following  subjects: 


Name. 


Address. 


THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

Madison  Avenue  at  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  MERITORI- 
OUS ART  AND  LITERARY  COLLECTIONS,  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION 
AND  SALE  OF  WHICH  THE  NEW  GALLERIES  AFFORD  THE  BEST 
FACILITIES.  EXPERT  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 
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THE  MOSHER  PRESS 


^ A year  ago,  Mr.  Mosher 
began  the  worJ^  of  privately 
printed  and  limited  editions 
for  those  of  his  clientele  Teho 
desired  the  choicest  that 
he  could  do  in  the  matter 
of  typography,  hand-made 
papers,  old-style  binding  in 
wrappers  or  boards,  and  all 
that  goes  to  the  making 
of  a fine  edition  and  who 
were  willing  to  pay  a fair 
price  for  first-class  products. 
^ This  work  is  outside  of  the 
ordinary  commercial  book,- 
making  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  done  under 
his  personal  supervision. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


THE  MOSHER  PRESS 

POR  TLAND,  MAINE 
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ART  AND  PROGRESS 


THE  FAMILY  CHARLES  W.  HAWTHORNE 

ART  AND  PROGRESS,  DECEMBER.  1912 


ART  AND  PROGRESS  is  a monthly  illustrated 
magazine  published  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts.  In  its  pages  will  be  found  a monthly  survey 
of  the  Field  of  Art. 

During  the  year  1913  the  contributed  articles  will  be 
notable,  and  the  illustrations  will  be  made  a feature. 
There  will  be  an  occasional  colored  inset.  Besides 
which  numerous  half-tone  reproductions  of  paintings 
and  sculpture  by  well-known  artists  will  be  published 
in  “one-man  groups.**  From  time  to  time  Special 
Numbers  will  be  issued  on  Sculpture,  Craftsmanship, 
Gardens,  Interior  Decoration,  Museums,  etc.  There 
will  be  other  unique  and  interesting  features. 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

Washington,  D.  G. 


Subscription  Price  - - $2.00  a year 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY 

THE  Quarterly  aims  to  represent  faith- 
fully all  the  varied  interests  of  Columbia 
University.  It  publishes  historical  and 
biographical  articlesof  interest  to  Columbia 
men,  shows  the  development  of  the  insti- 
tution in  every  direction,  records  all  official 
action,  describes  the  work  of  teachers  and 
students  in  the  various  departments,  re- 
ports the  more  important  incidents  of 
undergraduate  life,  notes  the  successes  of 
alumni  in  all  fields  of  activity,  and  fur- 
nishes an  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  University  problems. 

The  Quarterly  is  issued  in  December, 
March,  June,  and  September,  each  volume 
beginning  with  the  December  number. 
Annual  subscription,  one  dollar ; single 
number,  thirty  cents.  500  pages  per 
volume. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  or  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

RUDOLF  TOMBO,  JR. 

Managing  Editor 
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American  Art  News 

15-17  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Now  in  its  eleventh  year  of  successful  pub- 
lication, and  universally  recognized  as  the 
trade  and  collector’s  authority  on  art  mat- 
ters in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar 
gives  all  the  exhibitions  of  current  and 
coming  week,  locations  and  dates  of  dura- 
tion in  New  York.  Those  in  other  American 
cities  under  head  of  letters  from  said  cities. 

All  important  art  sales  in  both  Europe  and 
United  States  duly  recorded  with  full  list 
prices,  buyers,  etc.,  and  first  announcement 
of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London, 
written  by  best  informed  authorities  on  the 
art  trade  and  news,  and  occasional  author- 
itative letters  from  other  European  art 
centers.  Invaluable  for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY— $2.00  A YEAR— 37  ISSUES 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  15  to  June  i — Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 
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THE  STUDIO  YEAR  BOOK  OF 


DECORATIVE  ART 

The  eighth  issue  of  the  Studio  Year  Book,  1913,  appeals  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  most  recent  developments  in  the 
Decorative  and  Applied  Arts,  as  exemplified  by  the  work  of 
the  leading  architects,  designers,  and  craftsmen.  Upward  of 
400  reproductions.  Cloth,  $3*  00  net.  Postage,  35  cents. 
Paper,  $2.50  net.  Postage,  25  cents.  [APRIL] 

TAPESTRIES ; THEIR  ORIGIN,  HISTORY 
AND  RENAISSANCE 

By  GEORGE  LELAND  HUNTER.  Four  full-page  plates 
in  color  and  147  engravings.  $5.00  net.  Postage,  25  cejits. 

LARGE  PAPER  EDITION  on  Normandy  vellum,  with 
uncut  pages  bound  simply,  in  boards  and  Japanese 

vellum,  and  boxed.  Each  of  the  550  copies,  of  which  500  are 
offered  for  subscription,  will  be  signed  by  the  author,  and 
numbered  in  sequence  of  receipt  of  subscriptions.  Sample 
pages  on  request.  Chapter  XVI  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
Tapestries  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  $12.50  net.  Post- 
paid, $13.00 

MODERN  ETCHINGS,  MEZZOTINTS 
AND  DRY-POINTS 

With  numerous  reproductions  of  recent  notable  examples. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  the  Editor  has  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  most  distinguished  etchers  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  Austria,  and 
the  United  States,  c^to.  Cloth,  $3.00  Jiet.  Postage,  cents. 
Paper,  $2.50.  Postage,  25  cents. 


John  Lane  Company,  New  York 
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Slbdtcantonio  cPljaiinondi 
( l48o  f?]  — 10  30  [?|  ) 


is  like  so7)ie  great  composer  who  bon'oi.vs  another'"' s theme 
only  to  make  it  his  oivn  by  the  origijiality  of  his  setting^ 

Arthur  M.  Hind 


Volume  3 Number  3 


Marcantonio.  Portrait  of  Pietro  Aretino 

“One  of  the  few  portraits  engraved  by  Marcantonio  is  that  *of  the  notori- 
ous publicist  and  blackmailer,  Pietro  Aretino.  Vasari  refers  to  the 
plate  as  a portrait  engraved  from  the  life  in  Rome,  but  apart  from  the 
tradition  one  would  be  tempted  to  regard  it  as  based  on  some  Venetian 
painting.”  Arthur  M.  Hind. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  7%  x 5%  inches 
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MARCANTONIO  RAIMONDI 


By  ABTHUR  M.  HIND 

Of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  British  Museum 

Author  of  “Catalogue  of  Early  Italian  Engravings  in  the  British  Museum,” 
“Short  History  of  Engraving  and  Etching.”  “Rembrandt’s 
Etchings:  an  Essay  and  a Catalogue.” 

HE  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
Early  Italian  Engraving  was  the  influence 
of  Albrecht  Diirer.  Several  of  the  engrav- 
ers mentioned  in  my  former  article^ 
among  the  predecessors  of  Marcantonio  made  copies 
of  Diirer  or  borrowed  details  from  his  prints,  and 
even  modifled  their  manner  of  work  under  his  influ- 
ence, hut  none  of  them  approached  the  same  level  of 
technical  accomplishment. 

For  this  accomplishment,  as  well  as  for  his  sense  of 
style  in  engraving,  Marcantonio  deserves  to  rank  be- 
side the  Northern  master,  though  he  never  possessed 
a tithe  of  the  latter’s  expressive  power  and  depth  of 
thought.  He  owed  much  to  Diirer  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  art,  but  always  preserved  a remarkable 
individuality.  The  clarity  of  expression  natural  to 
the  Italian  kept  him  from  Gothic  complexities  and 
peculiarities  of  manner,  and  while  he  built  up  his 
conventions  on  the  foundation  of  Diirer ’s  engraving, 

1 ^ ‘ Some  Early  Italian  Eligravers  before  the  Time  of  Marcan- 
tonio. The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly,  ’Vol.  II,  No.  3, 
October,  1912,  pp.  251-289. 
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he  tended  throughout  his  life  to  greater  simplicity  and 
dignity  in  his  linear  scheme. 

Marcantonio  made  more  copies  from  Diirer  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries  in  Italy,  hut 
the  curious  fact  that  they  were  practically  all  copper- 
plate versions  of  woodcut  originals  shows  at  once 
something  of  his  originality.  He  was  never  obsessed 
by  the  details  of  Diirer ’s  method  of  line-engraving : it 
was  the  style  of  the  master  that  he  chiefly  emulated, 
and  he  was  probably  more  attracted  by  the  larger  dig- 
nity of  the  woodcuts  than  by  the  more  elaborate  en- 
gravings. 

Diirer  himself  when  in  Venice  in  1506  made  bitter 
complaints  to  the  Venetian  Senate  of  Marcantonio ’s 
copies  of  his  series  of  large  woodcuts,  the  Life  of 
Mary.  Apparently  the  copperplates,  bearing  Diirer ’s 
well-known  monogram,  had  been  posing  as  originals. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Marcantonio  had 
fraudulent  motives,  but  the  print-sellers  no  doubt  took 
advantage  of  Diirer ’s  popularity  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  public.  Whether  at  the  advice  of  the  Senate  or 
not,  in  any  case  Marcantonio  refrained  from  using 
Diirer ’s  signature  on  the  copies  which  he  subsequently 
made  from  the  Smaller  Woodcut  Passion.  In  view  of 
this  early  quarrel,  one  is  relieved  to  find  Vasari  re- 
lating an  exchange  of  courtesies  between  these  two 
great  masters  of  engraving  later  in  their  lives. 

Considering  Marcantonio ’s  admiration  for  wood- 
cut,  one  would  have  expected  to  And  him  working  as  a 
designer  of  woodcuts,  particularly  as  this  method  of 
illustration  was  so  popular  in  Venice  and  North  Italy 
in  his  time.  Perhaps  there  are  designs  from  his  hand 
among  the  multitude  of  anonymous  cuts  of  the  period, 
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Francesco  Francia 
Portrait  of  a Bentivoglio 


Size  of  the  original  en- 
graving, V/ia  inches 
in  diameter 


Pyramus  and  Thisbe 

Size  of  the  original  en 
graving,  x 

inches 


Arion  on  the  Dolphin 

Size  of  the  original  en- 
graving, l%xi%6 
inches 


Portrait  of  a Lady 

Size  of  the  original  en- 
graving, 1 X % inches 

Four  Examples  of  Bolognese  Nielli,  or  Prints  in  the  Niello  Manner 
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Marcantonio.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon 


but  hitherto  only  one  signed  cut  has  been  identified— 
i.e.,  the  hicredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  which  appeared  in 
^‘Epistole  et  Evangeli/’  printed  by  the  brothers  del 
Gesu  (Venice,  1511). 

But  whatever  his  admiration  for  woodcut — and  it 
certainly  helped  to  broaden  his  style  of  engraving— 
we  probably  have  to  thank  his  education  as  a gold- 
smith for  his  loyalty  to  engraving  on  copper.  Born 
in  Bologna  about  1480  {i.e.,  about  nine  years  later 
than  Diirer),  he  served  his  apprenticeship  under  the 
famous  goldsmith  and  painter  Francesco  Prancia. 
The  F of  his  usual  signature,  a monogram  formed  of 
the  letters  M A P,  seems  to  denote  the  surname  de^ 
Franci,  which,  Vasari  states,  was  given  him  because 
of  his  friendship  with  the  master.  Vasari  specially 
praises  him  for  his  nielli,  but  unfortunately  we  are 
unable  to  identify  any  of  the  Bolognese  nielli  as  defi- 
nitely by  his  hand.  Two  niellated  plates  preserved 
and  exhibited  in  the  Picture-gallery  at  Bologna — the 
Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection — have  been  tra- 
ditionally attributed  to  Prancia,  and  several  of  the 
finest  of  the  Bolognese  niello  prints,  such  as  the  Por- 
trait of  a Bentivoglio  (Duchesne  350),  may  be  the 
master’s  work.  Others,  like  the  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
(D.  259)  and  Arion  on  the  Dolphin  (D.  258),  might 
quite  well  be  by  the  young  Marcantonio,  but  we  have 
practically  no  clue  to  the  authorship  of  any  of  the  un- 
signed Bolognese  niello  prints.  An  important  group 
of  Bolognese  niello  prints,  usually  signed  P,  are  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Peregrine  da  Cesena,  but  the 
print  on  which  his  name  occurs  in  full  {The  Resur- 
rection, D.  122)  is  not  incontestably  genuine.  The 
only  print  in  the  niello  manner  commonly  called 
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Marcantonio  is  a Neptune  in  his  Car  (Passavant  282), 
which  corresponds  in  subject  to  two  other  niello  prints 
of  the  Bolognese  school,  one  signed  ‘^0  P D C’’ 
(‘^Opus  Peregrini  da  Cesena^’?),  the  other  an  anony- 
mous but  even  finer  example  which  was  sold  at  the 
Gutekunst  auction  at  Stuttgart,  1899  (No.  864).  If 
the  last  named  is  by  Prancia,  and  the  attribution  of 
the  other  two  correct,  we  see  the  master’s  original 
copied  by  two  niellists  of  his  immediate  school,  if  not 
in  his  own  studio. 

In  our  previous  article  we  referred  to  the  nielli  at- 
tributed to  Finiguerra,  without  describing  the  process. 
In  the  niello  proper  a small  silver  plate  is  engraved  as 
an  ornament  for  its  own  sake,  not  with  the  purpose  of 
producing  an  impression.  The  rare,  and  often 
unique,  impressions  known  are  the  proofs  taken  by 
the  goldsmiths  either  to  test  their  work  in  the  making, 
or  more  probably  to  keep  as  a record  of  the  design  in 
their  studios.  The  lines  of  the  plate  itself  are  filled 
with  a black  composition  {niello)  formed  by  the 
fusion  of  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  sulphur,  from  which 
the  art  gets  its  name.  Powdered  niello  was  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  plate,  melted  by  the  application  of  heat, 
and  so  run  into  the  lines.  The  substance  being  al- 
lowed to  cool  and  harden,  the  surface  of  the  plate  was 
burnished,  and  the  design  would  then  appear  black  on 
a bright  ground.  The  presence  of  holes  in  the  plate 
(as  in  the  Bolognese  Portrait  of  a Lady,  Dutuit 
590  t)is,  and  in  most  of  the  Florentine  examples)  is 
one  mark  of  a true  niello,  these  being  probably  made 
for  riveting  the  plate  on  to  some  plaque,  box,  or  other 
piece  of  ornament.  Bolognese  so-called  nielli”  are 
probably  for  the  most  part  prints  in  the  niello  man- 
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Marcantonio.  Baptism  of  Christ 

After  a study  by  Francesco  Francia  for  the  picture 
at  Hampton  Court 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  inches 
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iier;  otherwise  one  could  liardly  explain  the  fact  that 
the  signature  of  ‘‘Peregrino  da  Cesena”  comes  out  in 
the  right  direction  on  the  prints.  But  apart  from  the 
presence  of  rivet-holes  or  reversed  lettering,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  differentiate  between  the  true  niello  and  the 
niello-like  engraving.  The  method  of  work  is  almost 
precisely  similar,  and  though  modern  criticism  seems 
to  render  it  unlikely  that  line-engraving  actually 
traces  its  discovery  back  to  niello-work,  nevertheless 
the  technical  development  of  engraving  in  Italy  must 
have  gone  almost  hand  in  hand  with  this  special 
branch  of  the  goldsmith’s  craft.  Thus  we  find  not 
only  Finiguerra,  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  engravers 
(though  hardly  the  ‘^inventor”  of  the  art,  as  he  is 
called  by  Vasari),  but  Marcantonio,  the  greatest  of 
the  Italian  classical  engravers,  brought  up  in  the  same 
traditions  of  niello-work.  It  was  a branch  of  the  gold- 
smith’s  craft  which  had  a strangely  short-lived  popu- 
larity in  Italy,  coming  into  common  use  in  Florence 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  finding 
its  latest  exponents  in  Bologna  within  the  first  decade 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  stamp  of  the  niellist  is 
strongly  impressed  in  IMarcantonio’s  early  engravings, 
particularly  in  the  tendency  to  overload  the  shading. 
This  black  style  is  very  noticeable  in  the  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon  (B.  98).  The  dark  groups  of  trees, 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  and  the  Gothic  buildings 
in  the  background  are  characteristic  of  IMarcantonio ’s 
early  practice  of  borrowing  from  Diirer,  reflecting  va- 
rious features  from  such  engravings  as  the  Rape  of 
Amymone  and  the  Great  Hercides. 

Nearest  of  all  of  Marcantonio ’s  early  prints  to 
Francia  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (B.  22),  which  is 
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probably  based  on  some  study  for  the  picture  at 
Hampton  Court.  The  differences  it  shows  from  the 
painting,  and  Marcantonio ’s  practice  in  connection 
with  Raphael,  render  this  hypothesis  more  likely  than 
the  supposition  that  he  worked  on  the  basis  of  the 
painting.  Apart  from  this  example,  we  are  unable  to 
point  to  any  immediate  reproductions  of  designs  by 
Francia  in  Marcantonio ’s  early  work.  His  later  work 
proves  him  to  have  been  an  interpreter  of  originality, 
but  scarcely  a master  of  original  ideas,  so  that  it  is 
perhaps  merely  our  lack  of  knowledge  that  inclines 
us  to  regard  the  majority  of  the  plates  of  the 
Bolognese  period  as  of  his  own  invention. 

The  curious  allegorical  subject  generally  known  as 
RaphaeVs  Dream  (B.  359),  where  the  figures,  if  noth- 
ing else,  seem  to  be  based  on  some  Giorgionesque  orig- 
inal, is  still  in  the  dark  manner  of  the  Bolognese 
period,  but  it  probably  dates  sometime  between  1505 
and  1509,  when  Marcantonio  was  working  in  Venice. 
The  fantastic  elements  of  the  composition,  with  the 
grotesque  animals  in  the  foreground,  look  as  if  they 
had  been  suggested  b}"  Jerome  Bosch.  Wherever  he 
turns,  Marcantonio  finds  some  new  inspirer.  Thus  a 
visit  to  Florence  on  his  way  to  Rome  (about  1509-10) 
is  probably  responsible  for  his  engraving  of  the  Ba- 
thers (B.  487),  dated  1510,  which  is  based  on  details 
from  Michelangelo’s  lost  cartoon  of  the  Battle  of  Pisa. 
And  he  pays  a passing  tribute  to  the  young  Lucas  van 
Leyden  (who  was  then  only  about  sixteen  years  of 
age)  in  copying  the  landscape  from  his  engraving  of 
Mahomet  and  the  Monk  Sergius.  Lucas  van  Leyden 
returned  the  compliment,  in  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  {i.e.,  from  about  1528),  by  becoming  as  close  an 
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Marcantonio.  The  Bathers 

This  engraving  is  based  on  'details  from  Michelangelo’s  lost  cartoon  of 
the  Battle  of  Pisa 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  1 l%e  X 9 inches 
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Marcantonio.  Poetry 

Based  on  a study  by  Raphael  for  the  fresco  in  the  Camera  della  Seg- 
natura,  in  the  Vatican 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  7x6  inches 
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imitator  of  IMarcantonio  as  he  had  been  of  Diirer  in 
the  preceding  decade. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Rome,  about  1510, 
most  of  Marcantonio’s  work  was  inspired  by  Raphdel. 
One  of.  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  of  his  Roman 
plates,  the  Death  of  Lucretia  (B.  192),  was  engraved, 
according  to  Vasari,  after  a drawing  by  Raphael,  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  personal  relations  between 
painter  and  engraver.  And  Vasari  adds  that  it  was 
this  print,  shown  to  Raphael  by  friends  of  the  en- 
graver, which  induced  the  painter  to  allow  some  of 
his  own  drawings  to  be  published  in  engravings. 
From  which  I suppose  we  are  to  infer  that  Marcan- 
tonio  began  by  reproducing  Raphael  without  author- 
ity, but  happily  his  piracy,  if  such  it  was,  succeeded 
in  attracting  rather  than  provoking  the  painter. 

Raphael  had  the  wisdom  to  see  how  much  he  might 
benefit  by  the  good  reproduction  of  his  work,  and  se- 
curing the  services  of  IMarcantonio,  and  turning  his 
color-mixer  and  factotum  Baviera  to  printing,  he 
profited  largely  by  the  sale  of  their  impressions.  This 
at  least  is  Vasari’s  story,  and  as  he  wrote  within  fifty 
years  of  the  event,  his  tradition  should  carry  weight. 

Nevertheless,  in  face  of  tradition.  Dr.  Kristeller  of 
Berlin,  in  a most  carefully  reasoned  article,^  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  Marcantonio  was  never  actually  in 
the  service  of  Raphael  at  all.  He  bases  his  opinion 
chiefly  on  the  absence  of  correspondence  in  detail  be- 
tween Marcantonio ’s  engravings  and  the  respective 
pictures  or  frescoes  of  Raphael.  If  there  had  been 
an  immediate  relation  between  the  two,  such  as  Vasari 

1 “ Jahrbuch  der  kgl.  Preuss.  Kunstsammlungen,  ’ ^ XXVIII 
(1907),  p.  199. 
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describes,  he  thinks  that  Raphael  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  made  Marcantonio  reproduce  his  composi- 
tions in  their  final  shape,  for  this  final  shape  nearly 
always  shows  an  advance  in  composition  on  the  sub- 
jects as  treated  by  Marcantonio.  He  instances  among 
others  the  Apollo  (B.  334)  in  relation  to  the  figure  in 
the  School  of  Athens,  and  the  Poetry  (B.  382)  in  con- 
nection with  the  circular  fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Camera  della  Segnatura  in  the  Vatican.  Personally 
I see  no  strong  reason  why  the  painter  should  not 
have  been  content  for  his  engraver  to  use  some  of  the 
studies  anterior  to  the  full  development  of  his  com- 
positions. The  early  sixteenth  century  was  hardly  the 
period  of  faithful  reproduction.  Even  Rubens,  a cen- 
tury later,  did  not  exact  from  the  engravers  of  his 
studio  faithfulness  to  detail.  Much  less  would 
Raphael  have  found  Marcantonio,  with  the  indepen- 
dent traditions  of  the  early  Italian  engravers,  slav- 
ishly rendering  the  details  of  his  pictures  even  had  he 
set  him  the  task.  And  it  is  conceivable  that  between 
some  of  the  early  variant  studies  and  the  cartoons 
immediately  used  in  transferring  the  subject  to  fresco, 
there  may  have  been  no  smaller  drawings  of  the  final 
idea  to  place  in  the  engraver’s  hands.  In  fact,  Ra- 
phael’s surprising^  rapid  methods  of  work  render 
this  very  probable.  And  in  any  case  a small  drawing 
would  be  by  far  the  most  convenient  form  of  original 
for  the  engraver  to  use.  But  granting  that  Raphael 
might  have  allowed  Marcantonio  to  reproduce  his 
preliminary  studies,  we  cannot,  I think,  be  at  all  cer- 
tain that  the  use  of  such  studies  was  invariably  the 
cause  of  the  difference  of  Marcantonio ’s  engravings 
from  the  completed  works.  He  might  have  taken  a 
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Marcantonio.  Death  of  Lucretia 

“One  of  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  of  his  Roman  plates,  the  Death 
of  Lucretia  (B,  192),  was  engraved,  according  to  Vasari,  after  a 
drawing  by  Raphael.  . . . And  Vasari  adds  that  it  was  this  print, 
shown  to  Raphael  by  friends  of  the  engraver,  which  induced  the 
painter  to  allow  some  of  his  own  drawings  to  be  published  iu  en- 
gravings,” Arthur  M.  Hind. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  x 5%  inches 
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Marcantonio.  St.  Cecilia 

Based  on  a study  by  Raphael  for  the  picture  in  Bologna 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  101/4  x6i^  inches 
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similar  license  in  reproducing  Raphael’s  pictures,  as 
Robetta  did,  for  example,  in  his  rendering  of  Filippino 
Lippi’s  Adoration  of  the  Kings. 

In  the  poverty  of  our  knowledge  of  original  draw- 
ings which  show  direct  relationship  to  the  engravings, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion 
about  Marcantonio ’s  connection  with  Raphael.  The 
complete  catalogue  of  Raphael  drawings  which  Dr. 
Pischel  has  long  had  in  preparation ^ should  help  to 
solve  some  of  our  difficulties.  At  the  moment  our 
knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Pietd  in  Oxford, 
two  separate  figures  for  the  Parnassus  in  Oxford  and 
the  British  Museum,— all  these  by  Raphael, — and 
finally  the  Triumph  of  Titus  in  the  Louvre,  generally 
accepted  as  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  Most  of  the  draw- 
ings passing  under  his  name  are  merely  copies  from 
the  prints.  The  two  figure-drawings  for  the  Parnassus 
agree  with  ]\Iarcantonio’s  engraving  where  they  differ 
from  the  Vatican  fresco:  one  a study  for  a muse 
(Pischel  113,  Oxford),  and  the  other  for  the  man  who 
stands  with  outstretched  hands  in  the  right  fore- 
ground of  the  engraving  (Pischel  117,  British  Mu- 
seum). Here  we  have  a definite  instance  in  which  we 
know  drawings,  as  well  as  the  finished  composition, 
and  it  absolutely  supports  Dr.  Kristeller’s  contention 
that  the  engraver  worked  from  preliminary  studies 
rather  than  after  the  fresco.  In  the  drawing  by  Pe- 
ruzzi in  the  Louvre  there  is  a considerable  amount  of 
detail  of  ornament  which  is  simplified  in  the  engrav- 

1 The  references  given  below  are  to  the  numbers  in  his 
“Kalfaels  Zeiehnungen : Versuch  einer  Kritik.  Strassburg, 
1898. 
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Raphael.  Pieta 


From  the  original  drawing  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford 
“One  of  Raphael’s  most  masterly  sketches.”  Arthur  M.  Hind. 
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Marcantonio.  PietA 

Based  on  the  drawing  by  Raphael  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  X 69io  inches 
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Marcantonio  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 


ing  (B.  213).  The  differences  in  this  respect  are  such 
as  to  render  it  highly  improbable  that  the  drawing 
should  be  a copy  from  the  print.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  every  figure  in  Marcantonio ’s  engraving  is  given 
a greater  dignity  and  massiveness.  Analogous  varia- 
tion may  be  noted  in  his  renderings  of  subjects  by 
Kaphael— 6.^.,  the  Madonna  di  Foligno.  He  seems  to 
make  no  attempt  to  reflect  Raphaers  peculiarly  soft 
and  feminine  types,  but  sacrifices  softness  and  senti- 
ment without  compunction  in  favor  of  forms  cast  in 
his  own  more  classical  mould.  Most  of  the  painters  of 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance  owed  an  immediate  debt 
to  the  art  of  ancient  Rome,  but  none,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  jMantegna,  caught  so  much  of  the  stern 
classical  spirit  as  the  engraver  Marcantonio. 

For  the  Pietd  (B.  37)  we  probably  have  the  original 
study  in  a drawing  belonging  to  the  Ashmolean 
IMuseum,  Oxford — one  of  RaphaeFs  most  masterly 
sketches.  ]\Iarcantonio  engraves  the  subject  in  the 
same  direction,  omits  one  lightly  sketched  figure,  but 
otherwise  follows  the  grouping  and  individual  pos- 
tures of  the  figures  fairly  closely.  At  the  same  time 
lie  is  entirely  independent  of  Raphael  in  his  elabora- 
tions, original  in  his  development  of  the  different 
types  of  face,  dependent  on  Northern  suggestions  for 
his  treatment  of  various  new  elements  in  the  costume, 
and  an  open  plagiarist  of  Lucas  van  Leyden  in  the 
landscape. 

The  drawing  for  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  in 
the  British  Museum  shows  an  even  more  immediate 
relation  to  Marcantonio ’s  work.  The  main  outlines 
of  the  figures  have  been  pricked  for  transfer,  and  as 
in  dimensions  and  relative  positions  the  figures  corre- 
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Raphael.  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 
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Massacre  of  the  Innocents 


Marcantonio.  Virgin  and  Child  in  Clouds 

Based  on  a study  for  Raphael’s  Madonna  di  Foligno 
Size  of  the  original  engraving.  9%  X 6%6  inches 
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spond  to  both  of  the  engraved  versions  (B.  18  and  20), 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  drawing  was  used  as 
Marcantonio ’s  immediate  original  in  developing  the 
subject  on  the  plate.  I will  come  later  to  the  question 
of  the  two  engraved  versions;  suffice  it  here  to  say 
that  they  correspond  so  nearly  in  size  and  in  all  the 
elements  shown  in  the  sketch  that  I have  found  no  clue 
to  determine  for  which  of  the  two  engravings  the 
drawing  was  pricked.  I should  expect  it  to  be  used  for 
the  earlier  version  (see  page  262).  As  a further  dem- 
onstration of  the  certain  connection  of  drawing  and 
prints,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  figures  of  the 
woman  fleeing  on  the  right  and  the  soldier  chasing 
her,  which  do  not  occur  in  this  position  in  the  engrav- 
ings, are  not  pricked  for  transfer;  while  the  same 
soldier,  shown  in  a pentimento  attacking  a woman  to- 
ward his  left,  as  given  in  the  prints,  is  pricked  like 
the  rest.  The  drawing  is  done  with  great  vigor  in  pen 
and  ink,  showing  some  traces  of  chalk  beneath.  Dr. 
Fischel  and  Dr.  Kristeller  contest  the  authenticity  of 
the  pen-and-ink  work,  regarding  it  as  a later  addition 
to  Raphael’s  original  chalk  sketch.  Morelli  denounced 
it,  without  more  ado,  as  a forgery.  I admit  it  is 
somewhat  heavier  than  Raphael’s  usual  manner,  as 
shown,  for  example,  in  the  Oxford  Pietd  drawing,  and 
there  is  more  regular  cross-hatching  than  one  expects ; 
but  I cannot  conceive  that  any  one  in  the  school  but 
Raphael  could  have  shown  the  combination  of  strength 
and  expressiveness  seen  in  the  pen-work.  If  not  by 
Raphael,  one  would  be  compelled  to  regard  the  draw- 
ing as  by  Marcantonio,  for  the  pen-work  cannot  have 
been  added  after  the  pricking.  But  in  spite  of  Vasa- 
ri’s praise  of  Marcantonio ’s  drawing,  we  know  noth- 
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ing  of  it/  and  have  no  justification  for  thinking  that 
he  came  so  near  Raphael  as  this,  and  so  far  surpassed 
the  expressiveness  of  his  engraving  in  his  own  draw- 
ing. Moreover,  the  traces  of  chalk  beneath  the  pen- 
work  are  so  slight  that  it  is  almost  absurd  to  speak  of 
Raphael ’s  chalk-drawing  as  retouched  by  a later 
hand : the  later  hand  would  need  to  have  been  as  great 
a creator  as  Raphael. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Pietd,  Raphaers  original  has 
been  elaborated  with  great  independence  except  for 
the  drawing  of  the  figures.  But  even  there  it  is  only  in 
their  postures  that  Marcantonio  has  kept  strictly  to 
Raphael.  He  had  an  entirely  free  hand  in  relation  to 
details  of  type,  costume,  and  landscape  (or  rather 
architectural)  setting.  For  the  background  in  this 
case  he  has  taken  his  suggestions  from  Rome  and  some 
bridge  across  the  Tiber.  Marcantonio ’s  independent 
treatment  of  his  originals  is  aptly  illustrated  by  a 
story  related  by  Vasari.  Bandinelli  apparently  com- 
plained to  the  Pope  that  Marcantonio  had  committed 
various  errors  in  transferring  to  the  copper  his  large 
design  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence.  Bandinelli 
was  in  good  favor  with  the  Pope,  and  Marcantonio 
fresh  from  official  disgrace  and  imprisonment  for  en- 
graving Giulio  Romano’s  licentious  designs  ^ to 

1 Dr.  Kristeller  attributes  to  Marcantonio  a drawing  of  a 
Man  seen  from  the  BacJc  (study  for  a figure  in  B.  399),  in  the 
collection  of  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Gathorne-Hardy.  Apart  from  this, 
and  a personal  suspicion  that  a drawing  of  Orpheus  in  the 
British  Museum  might  be  by  his  hand,  I have  no  attributions  to 
suggest.  The  Orpheus  (Malcolm  collection,  240,  placed  with 
Francia  as  a work  of  his  school)  is  in  silver-point  on  buff  pre- 
pared paper  heightened  with  white. 

2 The  papal  censure  was  evidently  successful,  as  practically 
nothing  but  a single  impression  and  a few  fragments  of  the 
engraved  series  remain. 
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Marcantonio.  Death  of  Dido 

“The  prints  of  the  first  two  or  three  years  in  Rome  are,  as  a group, 
perhaps  the  most  charming  of  all  Marcantonio’s  work,  the  Death 
of  Dido  and  the  Poetry  being  unsurpassed  for  grace  of  design  and 
delicacy  of  workmanship.”  Arthur  M.  Hind. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  x 5 inches 
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Marcantonio.  The  Guitar  Player.  A Portrait  of  Philotheo  Achillini 

“An  attractive  portrait  of  Marcantonio’s  earlier  period  is  that  of  Philo- 
theo Achillini,  the  Bolognese  theologian,  jurisconsult,  litterateur,  and 
musician,  who  in  his  ‘Viridario’  (first  published  in  1513,  though  written 
as  early  as  1504)  had  been  among  the  first  to  sing  the  young  engraver’s 
praises.’’  Arthur  M.  Hind. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  1‘^Aq  X 5%e  inches 
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Aretino’s  Sonnets’^;  but  in  spite  of  these  relations, 
the  Pope  took  Marcantonio ’s  part,  and  declared  that 
where  he  had  altered  he  had  even  t^^^tered  Giulio^s 
design. 

One  of  the  few  portraits  engraved  by  Marcantonio 
is  that  of  the  notorious  publicist  and  blackmailer 
Pietro  Aretino  (B.  513).  Vasari  refers  to  the  plate 
as  a portrait  engraved  from  the  life  in  Rome,  but 
apart  from  the  tradition  one  would  be  tempted  to 
regard  it  as  based  on  some  Venetian  painting.  An 
attractive  portrait  of  Marcantonio ’s  earlier  period  is 
that  of  Philotheo  Achillini  (B.  469),  the  Bolognese 
theologian,  jurisconsult,  litterateur,  and  musician, 
who  in  his  Viridario’’  (lirst  published  in  1513, 
though  written  as  early  as  1504)  had  been  among  the 
first  to  sing  the  young  engraver ’s  praises. 

The  existence,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  of 
two  engraved  versions  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents (B.  18  and  20)  gives  rise  to  a further  interesting 
problem  in  relation  to  Marcantonio ’s  prints.  There 
are  several  other  instances  of  parallel  versions,  and 
the  difference  in  quality  between  some  of  them  corre- 
sponds to  differences  in  style  shown  by  Marcantonio 
at  different  periods  of  his  life.  Thus  B.  18  (distin- 
guished by  the  fir-tree  in  the  right  corner  of  the  back- 
ground) is  executed  in  a somewhat  finer  and  softer 
manner  which  comes  nearer  to  Marcantonio ’s  early 
Roman  work  {e.g.,  the  Death  of  Dido,  B.  187,  and 
Death  of  Lucretia,  B.  192).  The  other,  B.  20,  already 
shows  some  elements  of  the  more  open  and  vigorous 
style  of  his  later  work.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
two  versions  of  Chrnst  lamented  hy  his  Mother:  B.  34 
being  the  earlier,  and  of  about  the  same  date  as  the 
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BidOy  B.  35  much  more  vigorous  in  its  engraving  and 
more  masculine  in  its  types.  Of  this  latter,  with  the 
empty  tablet  which  was  Marcantonio’s  regular  signa- 
ture after  about  1515,  there  can  hardly  be  a doubt. 
Nor  do  I think  that  B.  34  can  be  by  any  other  hand 
than  the  engraver  of  the  Death  of  Dido,  and  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  case  of  several 
favorite  subjects  Marcantonio  engraved  second  plates 
to  satisfy  the  popular  demand.  Marco  da  Ravenna, 
to  whom  the  plates  in  the  softer  manner  have  some- 
times been  attributed,  was  an  excellent  engraver,  but 
I do  not  think  that  he  could  have  quite  attained  the 
subtlety  and  delicate  workmanship  shown  in  what  I 
have  called  the  earlier  versions  of  either  the  Christ 
lamented  hy  his  Mother  or  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents. 

On  the  other  hand,  I do  not  feel  the  same  conviction 
in  relation  to  the  two  versions  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
in  Clouds  (B.  52  and  53).  Here  the  engraving,  which 
is  nearer  to  Marcantonio ’s  earlier  Roman  manner 
(B.  53),  is  more  immediately  related  to  the  Madonna 
di  Foligno  (1511)  of  the  Vatican  (chiefly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Virgin’s  hair  and  the  position  of  her 
hands),  and  I am  much  more  inclined  on  that  account 
to  think  that  we  here  have  a scholar  like  Marco  da 
Ravenna,  who  imitated  Marcantonio  in  his  softer 
manner,  rather  than  the  master  himself.  An  in- 
ference partly  based,  of  course,  on  the  assumption  (by 
no  means  incontestable)  that  the  engraving  more 
closely  resembling  the  finished  work  is  the  later  of  the 
two  versions. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Marcantonio ’s  prints 
is  the  allegorical  figure  of  Strength  (B.  375).  It  has 
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Marcantonio.  Strength 

“One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Marcantonio’s  prints  is  the 
allegorical  figure  of  Strength  (B,  375).  It  has  the  utmost 
vigor  and  breadth  of  style,  without  the  hardness  of  line 
which  sometimes  mars  his  later  work.” 

Arthur  M.  Hind. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  5i/^  x 2%  inches 
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Marcantonio.  The  Three  Graces 

“ . . . But  even  in  his  most  direct  transcriptions  from  ancient  sculp- 
ture, such  as  the  Three  Graces,  where  he  shows  a somewhat  harder 
and  less  sympathetic  linear  manner  — something  more  of  the  marble, 
in  fact,  than  would  be  probable  were  he  using  a Raphael  drawing — 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  he  considerably  modified  the  setting 
of  the  original  group.”  Arthur  M.  Hind. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  lli/^x  8^Yie  inches 
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the  utmost  vigor  and  breadth  of  style,  without  the 
hardness  of  .line  which  sometimes  mars  his  later  work. 
Its  finest  impressions  show  a remarkably  soft  and  rich 
tone,  a quality  rarely  seen  in  the  Roman  engravings  of 
the  period. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  influence 
of  ancient  sculpture  in  Marcantonio’s  style— an  in- 
fluence which  gradually  became  more  and  more  evi- 
dent throughout  his  Roman  period.  One  feels  its 
presence  in  the  peculiarly  plastic  form  of  the 
Strength,  softened,  no  doubt,  by  the  mellifluous  style 
of  Raphael,  and  resulting  in  a thoroughly  individual 
expression.  The  antique  is  seen  far  more  definitely  in 
the  large  composition  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris  (B. 
245),  based  on  reliefs  such  as  are  preserved  in  the 
Villa  Medici  and  Villa  Pamphili  at  Rome,  but  again 
interpreted  through  the  eyes  of  Raphael.  But  even 
in  his  most  direct  transcriptions  from  ancient  sculp- 
ture, such  as  the  Three  Graces  (B.  340),  where  he 
shows  a somewhat  harder  and  less  sympathetic  linear 
manner — something  more  of  the  marble,  in  fact,  than 
would  be  probable  were  he  using  a Raphael  drawing 
—there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  he  considerably 
modified  the  setting  of  the  original  group. ^ 

In  the  last  half-century  Marcantonio  has  been  some- 
what out  of  favor  with  the  collector.  We  agree  that 
he  is  more  than  justified  in  preferring  the  depth  and 
originality  of  Diirer’s  genius,  but  he  may  rather  be- 
little the  importance  of  reproductive  engraving  as 
practised  by  an  artist  of  the  caliber  of  Marcantonio. 
The  tradition  of  reproductive  engraving  that  goes 

1 For  he  probably  based  his  work  on  the  Vatican  sculpture 
(see  Clarac,  PI.  632,  No.  1427). 
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back  to  the  collaboration  of  Marcantonio  and  Raphael 
as  its  fountain  head  has  to  answer  for  innumerable 
exhibitions  of  dull  craftsmanship,  which  modern 
reproductive  methods  have  almost  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing. But  Marcantonio  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
far  from  being  a mere  translator  of  alien  works.  He 
is  like  some  great  composer  who  borrows  another’s 
theme  only  to  make  it  his  own  by  the  originality  of  his 
setting.  And  when  he  falls  short  of  this  ideal,  he  is 
at  least  an  interpreter  of  insight  and  originality,  with 
a feeling  for  beauty  of  style  which  should  be  one  of 
the  best  recreations  from  the  lawless  incoherence  of 
so  much  of  modern  art. 
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WHISTLER’S  LITHOGRAPHS 


By  THOMAS  E.  WAY 

Author  of  “Memories  of  James  McNeill  Whistler” 

Compiler  of  the  Catalogue  of  Mr . Whistler’s  Lithographs 

HILE  every  other  form  of  original  repro- 
ductive art  has  been  steadily  collected  for 
generations,  lithographs  have  been  almost 
left  alone.  There  was  enthusiasm  soon  after 
the  art  was  first  invented  by  Aloys  Senefelder  in  1796 
and  became  generally  understood.  Many  artists  of 
distinction  used  it  and  many  fine  prints  were  made, 
especially  in  Prance  and  England,  but  the  great  facil- 
ities which  the  simplicity  of  the  process  offered,  proved 
such  an  attraction  to  the  commercial  side  of  the  world 
that  there  rapidly  grew  up  a number  of  professional 
lithographic  draughtsmen  whose  sole  object  was  to 
reproduce  other  men ’s  originals,  whether  as  fine  prints 
like  mezzotint  engravings  or  for  general  commercial 
purposes,  and  the  original,  spontaneous  works  by  art- 
ists of  distinction  grew  fewer  and  fewer,  so  that  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  hardly  any  such 
were  done  in  England.  In  France  lithography  was 
better  treated,  and  it  would  probably  not  be  difficult 
to  link  up  a complete  chain  of  distinguished  artists 
who  were  also  great  lithographers  down  to  the  time 
when  Fantin  began  its  use.  Whether  he  started  doing 
so  before  Whistler  is  not  known,  but  the  two  men  were 
fellow-students  in  Paris,  and  it  is  interesting  that  each 
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should  have  been  eventually  fascinated  by  its  possi- 
bilities, although  the  source  of  inspiration  was  quite 
distinct  and  the  character  of  their  lithographs  quite 
dissimilar. 

Whistler  had  been  many  years  established  in  Lon- 
don before  the  writer’s  father  met  him  and  explained 
the  methods  and  procedure  of  the  art  to  him  in  1878; 
previously  he  knew  little  or  nothing  about  it,  but  from 
that  date  up  till  1896  he  worked  intermittently,  draw- 
ing, as  far  as  can  be  seen,  some  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  subjects.  These  contain  such  a variety  of 
interests  and  of  treatment,  from  the  slightest  of  deli- 
cate sketches  to  the  most  elaborately  wrought  litho- 
tints,  that  some  at  least  cannot  fail  to  interest  and 
charm  even  the  most  obdurate  philistine. 

To  the  casual  student  who  begins  to  take  an  interest 
in,  and  perhaps  collects  prints,  lithographs  offer  a curi- 
ous difficulty.  One  often  hears  the  remark  about  a litho- 
graph, especially  if  it  is  slight  in  execution,  that  it  is 
a pencil  sketch ; and  this  feeling  of  freshness  and  spon- 
taneity is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  all  Whistler’s 
lithographs.  There  is  too,  naturally,  the  softness  of 
the  chalk  line  drawn  upon  a rough  or  fine-grained 
surface  which  is  so  different  to  the  bitten-in  line  of  an 
etching.  Proofs  of  this  character  are  so  different  from 
the  appearance  say  of  a ^‘Thames”  plate  that  some 
would-be  collectors  might  think  such  works  unworthy 
the  dignity  of  collecting;  but  when  once  the  taste  for 
doing  so  is  acquired,  the  most  delicate  subjects  will  be 
found  to  be  among  the  most  fascinating. 

In  the  great  memorial  collection  at  the  New  Gallery 
in  London,  where  an  almost  complete  set  of  the 
lithographs  was  shown  upon  one  wall,  the  dominant 
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Whistler.  The  Tall  Bridge 

From  a proof  in  the  collection  of  Harris  B.  Dick,  Esq 
bize  of  the  original  lithotint,  107/g  x 71/g  inches 
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Whistler.  Old  Battersea  Bridge 

In  the  distance,  beneath  the  bridge,  are  seen  the  suspension  bridge  and  the  tower  of  Chelsea  Church 
From  a proof  in  the  collection  of  Harris  B.  Dick,  Esq. 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  5^  x 13  inches 


character  of  them  was  to  be  found  in  their  tenderness, 
their  delicacy  of  tone.  Whistler  used  to  have  an  ex- 
pression—fair’ which  in  early  times  he  was  very 
fond  of  saying.  He  used  it  frequently  then  of  his 
lithographic  proofs;  he  wished  them  to  be  ‘^fair” — 
that  is,  delicate  or  blonde.  Now,  although  it  is  many 
years  since  he  started  doing  these  works,  they  are  not 
very  well  known— certainly  not  as  well  known  as  they 
should  be.  A few  perhaps  are,  for  he  permitted  nine- 
teen subjects  to  be  reprinted,  some  from  the  original 
stones,  some  from  retransfers  put  upon  second  stones 
so  as  not  to  injure  his  originals,  and  issued  in  various 
publications.  As  the  numbers  printed  and  circulated 
by  the  Studio  and  the  Art  Journal  were  very  large, 
these  are  quite  familiar  to  most  art  lovers.  It  would 
be  not  at  all  a bad  start  to  any  one  to  collect  a set  of 
these  nineteen  subjects  as  a beginning.  The  two  which 
appeared  in  1878  in  Piccadilly  will  not  be  easy  to 
obtain:  The  Broad  Bridge  and  The  Toilet;  both  are 
lithotints,  or  wash-drawings,  and  in  proof  state  most 
charming.  Then  there  are  the  three  in  The  Whirl- 
wind— The  Winged  Hat,  a fascinating  portrait  study, 
with  the  very  interesting  Tyresmith  and  Maunder 
Fish  Shop;  Chelsea  Rags,  from  the  Albemarle;  The 
Doctor,  from  the  Pageant ; and  the  others  from  the 
bigger  magazines  mentioned  above,  which  can  be  more 
easily  obtained.  There  are  also  the  frontispieces  to 
Mallarme’s  Prose  et  Vers,”  and  to  Mr.  Pennell’s 
‘‘Lithography  and  Lithographers,”  both  portraits  of 
the  authors,  the  former  a masterpiece  indeed,  and  both 
printed  from  the  original  stones.  To  these  must  now 
be  added  the  two  little  sketches.  Grand  Rue,  Dieppe 
(146),  recently  reprinted  in  the  writer’s  “Memories 
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of  J.  McNeill  Whistler/’  thus  making  the  number 
nineteen.  Then  if  the  budding  collector  will  acquire 
the  original  set  of  six  lithographs  issued  in  1887  as 
^‘Art  Notes/’  consisting  of  two  of  the  finest  of  Whis- 
tler’s lithotints,  Limehouse  and  Nocturne,  with  the 
four  simpler  chalk  drawings,  Battersea  Bridge,  Read- 
ing, Gaiety  Stage  Door,  and  Victoria  Glut),  of  which 
thirty  sets  signed  were  issued,  and  seventy  sets  un- 
signed of  the  five  last  named  {Limehouse  having 
shown  signs  of  wear),  he  will  probably  become  so  en- 
thusiastic that  he  will  not  be  satisfied  until  he  has 
obtained  proofs  of  the  magazine  subjects  and  sought 
out  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 
Among  these  there  are  some  few  so  rare,  yet  so  very 
desirable,  that  they  will  be  most  difficult  to  obtain. 
Considering  that  the  total  number  is  so  many  less 
than  that  of  his  etchings  and  dry-points,  the  variety 
of  subjects  which  he  has  treated  is  remarkable ; it  is  at 
least  as  wide.  Indeed,  there  is  no  monotony  in  looking 
through  the  whole  collection  at  one  sitting,  and  after 
long  study  it  is  the  writer ’s  firm  conviction  that  in  the 
reproductive  side  of  his  art,  Whistler  did  his  best 
work  in  his  lithographs.  The  technique  of  the  art  is 
so  simple  and  the  facilities  so  great  that  you  have  his 
mind  expressing  itself  at  once,  each  stroke  thought  out 
and  put  down  exactly  as  he  wished.  ^ And  this  great 
facility  is  also  the  great  difficulty  of  the  process,  be- 
cause if  the  mind  using  it  is  hesitating,  if  it  does  not 
quite  know  what  it  wants  to  do,  so  surely  will  its 
weakness  and  fumbling  appear  in  the  proof.  Again, 
if  there  is  any  attempt  to  be  smart  and  clever,  these 
things  will  be  in  the  proof,  too,  and  there  is  no  blam- 
ing any  one  else.  The  printer,  if  he  knows  his  busi- 
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Whistler.  TheTyresmith 

From  a proof  in  the  collection  of  Harris  B.  Dick,  Esq. 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6Y2  x 7 inches 
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Whistler.  Churchyard,  Gravestones  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 

From  a proof  in  the  collection  of  Harris  B.  Dick,  Esq. 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8i/4  x 6%  inches 
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ness,  will  get  from  the  stone  exactly  what  the  artist 
has  put  there,  neither  more  nor  less ; and  certainly  in 
Whistler  ^s  proofs  this  was  the  case  while  he  was  alive 
to  supervise  his  printing.  He  was  particular,  too,  as 
he  should  he,  that  there  was  no  sign  of  deterioration. 
He  fixed  the  limit  at  one  hundred  proofs,  but  there 
were  not  very  many  of  his  lithographs  of  which  this 
number  were  printed,  w^hile  of  many  the  numbers 
were  very  small,  indeed.  After  his  death  an  edition  of 
twenty-five  proofs  of  each  of  a number  of  subjects  was 
printed  by  F.  Goulding  for  Whistler’s  executrix  and 
the  stones  effaced.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  have  suf- 
fered a little  from  neglect.  But  of  some  few  subjects 
which  he  drew  in  Paris,  and  of  which  the  stones  appear 
to  have  passed  out  of  his  hands,  there  are  on  the  market 
proofs,  so  called,  which  he  would  certainly  not  have 
allowed  to  appear,  so  worn  are  they.  Unlike  etching, 
where  the  sharp  steel  needle  is  the  only  instrument  for 
the  draughtsman  to  use,  he  can  in  this  process  use  a 
variety  of  tools— a crayon  with  a sharp  or  broad  point, 
a stump,  or  a brush ; and  Whistler  used  each  and  all, 
and  obtained  results  which  had  not  even  been  at- 
tempted before,  and  which  were  perfectly  successful 
and  lovely.  The  earliest  of  the  subjects,  which  were 
all  drawn  direct  upon  stones,  show  all  these  processes, 
for  he  was  experimenting  at  the  time  to  learn  its  pos- 
sibilities. It  seems  hardly  desirable,  in  such  a notice 
as  this,  to  attempt  to  describe  them  all,  that  having 
already  been  done  in  the  official  catalogue  made  under 
Whistler’s  own  supervision  by  the  writer;  but  an  ac- 
count of  some  few  typical  subjects  will  perhaps  be  in- 
teresting and  set  the  readers  to  seek  the  proofs,  where 
they  can  see  for  themselves  the  beauty  of  these  works. 
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The  student  of  lithography  will  do  well  to  learn 
something  about  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  art, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  recognize  it  under  its  many 
varieties  and  to  judge  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  proofs 
he  is  examining.  In  Whistler  ^s  works  it  will  be  found 
that  he  has  drawn  with  the  simple  chalk  line  in  many 
cases;  then,  with  the  addition  of  tones  obtained  with 
a stump ; again,  in  line  with  washes  of  diluted  ink  on 
the  plain  stone,  or  entirely  with  the  brush  on  a rectan- 
gular surface  of  half-tone,  finishing  with  a scraping 
out  of  lights;  or  again,  the  color  scheme  has  many 
printings,  each  of  a different  tone  of  color.  The  wash- 
drawings  he  made  entirely  upon  stone ; the  other  man- 
ners he  used  both  upon  stone  and  transfer-paper. 

To  begin,  we  will  take  one  of  the  earliest,  the  litho- 
tint  Nocturne  (5),  done  in  1878.  A stone  was  pre- 
pared with  a rectangular  space  of  half-tone  about  7 
by  10  inches  for  him  to  experiment  upon,  and  he 
started  with  the  remark,  ^‘Now,  let  us  see  if  we  can 
remember  a nocturne,’’  and  thinning  out  his  ink,  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  broad  washes  across  the  stone.  The 
subject  he  drew  was  the  familiar  Chelsea  reach  of  the 
river  opposite  to  his  house  in  Lindsay  Row  (now  96 
Cheyne  Walk),  and  he  completed  it  at  the  one  sitting 
—or  standing,  rather,  for  he  always  stood  to  work. 
When  the  ink  was  quite  dry  he  delicately  scraped  out 
the  lights  refiected  in  the  river  and  the  steam  which  is 
being  blown  off  from  the  steamers  anchored  for  the 
night  in  front  of  the  dark  buildings.  Now,  if  this  had 
been  water-color  upon  paper,  it  would  have  been  as 
simple  as  it  seems ; but  in  the  lithographic  process  it  is 
necessary  to  put  down  at  once  the  right  tone  with  one 
stroke  and  not  to  disturb  this  by  retouching  until  it  is 
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Whistler.  The  Thames 


A view  from  an  upper  room  in  the  Savoy  Hotel,  looking  toward  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  river 

From  a proof  in  the  collection  of  Harris  B.  Dick,  Esq. 

Size  of  the  original  lithotint,  lOi/^  X 7%  inches 
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quite  dry,  which  it  takes  a long  time  to  do.  He  made 
no  retouching  at  all,  and  when  he  had  finished  the 
drawing  was  ready  for  its  etching  to  deposit  the  grease 
into  the  stone,  and  then  to  pass  to  the  printer,  for 
until  etched  the  grease  remains  on  the  surface  and 
will  not  print.  The  result  is  a triumph,  both  techni- 
cally and  artistically.  All  the  proofs  were  printed 
upon  thin  sheets  of  Japanese  or  gray-tinted  paper 
mounted  upon  larger  sheets  of  French  plate-paper. 
There  were  only  a few  trial  proofs  on  the  Japanese 
paper,  as  he  preferred  the  tone  of  the  gray,  and  in 
this  form  one  hundred  were  printed  and  published. 
Its  mystery  and  poetry  will  compare  not  unfavorably 
with  the  painted  nocturnes  themselves. 

Next  we  will  take  the  last  lithotint  which  he  made 
when  staying  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  in  1898— T/ie  Thames 
(125).  Before  commencing  this  very  elaborate  sub- 
ject he  appears  to  have  made  an  oil  study,  which,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  carried  anything  like  as  far  as  the 
print.  Again  he  had  the  stone  prepared  with  half- 
tone for  him,  and  drew— this  time  from  nature— the 
river  with  the  buildings  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
Waterloo  Bridge  and  Charing  Cross  Railway  Bridge, 
on  either  hand,  barges  sailing  by,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground the  Embankment  with  passing  hansom  cabs 
and  figures  seen  through  the  lacework  of  the  branches 
of  the  trees  in  the  gardens  below  the  hotel.  On  this 
occasion,  although  he  had  done  his  part  well,  the  pre- 
pared ground  proved  to  have  been  uneven,  so  he  went 
over  the  whole  drawing  with  a scraper  twice,  so  that 
there  are  three  distinct  states  to  this  print,  but  the 
final  is  what  he  wanted,  and  is  splendid,  indeed ; there 
were  only  twelve  proofs  then  printed,  but  it  was  re- 
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printed  after  his  death.  This  lithotint  is  a marked 
contrast  in  handling  to  the  Nocturne,  hut  shows  that 
peculiar  characteristic  of  Whistler’s  mind  all  through. 
He  knew  what  he  wanted  to  get,  and  nothing  short  of 
it  would  satisfy  him,  even  if  the  work  had  to  be  done 
o\  v^r  and  o^^er  again ; no  trouble  was  .too  great  for  him 
to  take.  It  was  the  same  with  one  of  his  earliest  litho- 
tints,  the  Early  Morning  (7),  drawn  in  1878;  it  came 
as  dark  as  a nocturne  at  first,  but  he  stuck  to  it  and 
lightened  it  again  and  again  until  he  made  the  most 
delicate  and  silvery  print  imaginable.  Of  this  there 
were  about  fifty  copies  preserved,  a large  number  hav- 
ing been  printed  for  Piccadilly  but  not  published,  as 
the  magazine  died. 

He  used  lithotint  also  without  the  prepared  half-tint 
for  three  of  his  earliest  efforts,  and  an  interesting  ex- 
ample is  The  Tall  Bridge  (8),  also  drawn  and  printed 
for  Piccadilly  but  not  used;  in  this  instance  it  is 
doubtful  if  half  a dozen  copies  exist  beyond  the  twelve 
proofs  on  mounted  Japanese  paper.  It  is  a tall  draw- 
ing of  two  piers  of  the  very  quaint  old  wooden  Batter- 
sea Bridge,  which  he  pictured  so  often  with  the  brush, 
the  needle,  and  the  chalk.  The  structure  is  drawn 
with  firm  chalk  lines  and  washes  of  delicate  tone  laid 
over  the  whole  to  draw  it  together,  very  much  as  he 
made  a painting  in  ink  upon  his  Venice  plates,  only 
with  this  difference— that  he  needed,  to  repeat  the 
painting  for  each  impression  of  the  etching,  while 
what  he  did  upon  the  stone  repeated  itself  automati- 
cally in  the  printing.  Some  proofs  were  pulled  in  a 
pale  browmish  color,  and  are  particularly  beautiful. 

If  these  four  subjects  were  hung  side  by  side  for 
comparison,  their  exquisite  delicacy  of  tone  and  ex- 
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Whistler.  Little  Nude  Model  Reading 

“Among  the  nudes  perhaps  the  Little  Nude  Model  Reading  is  the 
most  delightful.  The  charm  of  form  and  suggestion  of  color,  the 
perfect  composition  as  she  sits  upon  the  little  cabinet,  all  given 
with  such  mastery  and  economy  of  touch  — surely  there  are  few 
drawings  of  his  generation  to'equal  it.”  T.  R.  Way. 

From  a proof  in  the  collection  of  Harris  B.  Dick,  Esq. 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6%  x 7 inches 
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Whistler.  The  Dancing  Girl 

“The  Dancing  Girl  is  a typical  example  drawn  with  the  fewest  of 
lines  of  the  grayest  color,  yet  so  clearly  and  firmly  put  down — the 
little  figure,  so  full  of  suggested  movement,  seems  to  be  but  a passing 
thought  of  his  mind.”  T.  R.  Way. 

From  a proof  in  the  collection  of  Harris  B.  Dick,  Esq. 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  x 5%  inches 
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pression  of  space  and  atmosphere,  their  variety  of 
treatment  and  subject,  could  not  fail  to  convince  the 
most  critical  that  in  Whistler’s  hands  lithography 
could  produce  works  of  art  fit  to  rank  with  those  of 
any  other  master  in  any  medium.  Unfortunately,  he 
did  not  draw  many  other  lithotints,  but  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  process  there  are  many  subjects  which 
demand  enthusiasm  and  praise  quite  as  high. 

From  time  to  time  he  made  a number  of  studies  of 
the  nude  or  very  thinly  draped  models  similar  to  his 
pastel  studies.  Indeed,  a certain  similarity  in  the 
effect  and  the  manner  of  using  the  two  mediums  may 
have  helped  him.  Among  the  nudes  perhaps  the  Lit- 
tle Nude  Model  Beading  (29)  is  the  most  delightful. 
The  charm  of  form  and  suggestion  of  color,  the  perfect 
composition  as  she  sits  upon  the  little  cabinet,  all  given 
with  such  mastery  and  economy  of  touch — surely 
there  are  few  drawings  of  his  generation  to  equal  it. 

At  the  same  period  when  this  was  drawn  there  were 
several  of  the  lightly  draped  figures.  The  Dancing 
Girl  (30)  is  a typical  example  drawn  with  the  fewest 
of  lines  of  the  grayest  color,  yet  so  clearly  and  firmly 
put  down— the  little  figure,  so  full  of  suggested  move- 
ment, seems  to  be  but  a passing  thought  of  his  mind ; 
and  while  the  same  feeling  is  roused  by  several  others 
which  were  done  then,  it  is  even  more  so  «by  La  Dan- 
seuse:  a Study  of  the  Nude  (148),  which  he  drew  in 
Paris  a few  years  later.  Yet  the  student  will  notice  a 
great  difference  in  the  character  of  the  line  used,  due 
to  the  different  grain  of  the  surface  upon  which  the 
drawings  were  made.  The  two— Nos.  29  and  30— 
were  made  upon  a transfer-paper  which  had  a me- 
chanical grain  on  its  surface  which,  when  transferred 
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to  the  stone,  printed  with  the  clear  line  as  he  drew  it ; 
the  other— No.  148— was  drawn  upon  a smooth  trans- 
fer-paper which  gave  a soft,  blurred  quality  to  the 
line,  lacking,  perhaps,  the  brilliance  and  crispness  of 
the  former,  but  in  his  hands  having  a charm  of  its  own. 

Nude  Model  Reclining  (47)  is  yet  another  example 
of  the  variety  of  treatment,  in  this  the  drawing  having 
been  made  with  a chalk  in  line,  the  color  and  modeling 
with  a stump  in  a very  masterful  manner. 

Yet  another  nude  study.  Little  London  Model 
(130),  was  probably  the  last  lithograph  Whistler 
drew.  He  made  it  in  1896.  It  is  an  interesting  study 
of  character  and  drawn  with  the  softest  of  lines  and 
delicate  stump  work,  giving  color  and  rotundity  of 
form  with  great  delicacy. 

As  one  might  expect,  there  is  a long  series  of  sub- 
jects drawn  from  quaint  old  buildings,  shops,  and 
courtyards,  such  things  as  he  was  fond  of  etching : St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great;  his  favorite  Chelsea;  Brit- 
tany—especially  note  Vitre—the  Canal  (39),  with  its 
cloudy  sky  and  liquid  water,  both  drawn  with  the 
stump,  being  his  first  experiment ; a particularly 
interesting  series  of  Luxembourg  Garden  subjects, 
full  of  groups  of  figures,  with  which,  too,  should 
be  classed  the  drawings  made  in  the  garden  of  his 
home  in  Paris,  110  Rue  de  Bac;  Confidences  in  the 
Garden  (60),  with  two  ladies  (his  wife  and  her  sis- 
ter) ; La  Belle  Jardiniere  (63)  ; and  Nos.  140  and  141, 
which  he  destroyed  after  proving. 

Then  come  several  more  quaint  street  subjects  of 
Lyme  Regis,  though  his  chief  work  there  was  in  the 
forges,  of  which  we  shall  write  later;  but  the  groups 
of  children,  and  some  horse  subjects,  are  particularly 
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Whistler.  Vitre — the  Canal 

From  a proof  in  the  collection  of  Harris  B.  Dick,  Esq, 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9i/4  x 5%  inches 
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Whistler.  Confidences  in  the  Garden 

From  a proof  in  the  collection  of  Harris  B.  Dick,  Esq, 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  5%  x 6%  inches 
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interesting,  and  then  we  get  to  the  drawings  made 
from  the  windows  of  the  Savoy  Hotel  in  1896,  six  in 
all,  including  The  Thames  lithotint  already  described. 
If  one  must  select  one  of  them  alone  to  describe,  surely 
the  vast  space  and  immensity  of  the  cit}^  has  never 
been  better  suggested  than  he  has  done  in  Little  Lon- 
don (121),  with  the  great  curve  of  the  river  and  the 
Embankment,  and  the  long  row  of  buildings  leading 
away  into  the  City,  crowned  with  the  mighty  dome  of 
St.  PauEs — the  whole  scene  full  of  life  and  move- 
ment, though  only  7%  inches  high  and  5%  inches 
broad.  To  one  who  knows  the  places  he  has  drawn  it 
is  marvelous  to  note  how  true  to  the  natural  atmo- 
sphere of  the  individual  spot  these  lithographs  are. 
Rue  Furstenberg  (59)  is  unmistakably  Paris;  as  is 
Charing  Cross  Railway  Bridge  (120)  the  Thames;  and 
8t.  Giles-in-the-Fields  (129),  the  second  of  a series  of 
London  churches  which  he  planned  doing,  is  the  epit- 
ome of  an  old  gray  stone  Kenaissance  church  seen 
through  the  branches  of  equally  typical  London  trees. 
Its  architecture  seems  to  be  suggested  rather  than 
drawn,  but  yet  the  vision  is  quite  complete,  and,  like 
everything  he  touched,  the  most  interesting  and 
charming  points  of  the  object  are  the  things  recorded. 

A class  of  subject  which  always  greatly  attracted 
Whistler  was  the  craftsman  at  work  in  his  shop,  espe- 
cially if  the  place  could  be  seen  from  the  street  so  that 
it  could  be  drawn  from  a distance  and  be  made  the 
concentrated  point  of  the  picture.  There  are  many 
etchings  of  the  kind  which  are  familiar  to  all  who 
know  that  side  of  his  work— dark  interiors  with  fig- 
ures full  of  suggested  detail ; and  when  we  look 
through  his  lithographs  we  find  many  similar  pictures 
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Whistler.  Rue  Furstenberg 

“To  one  who  knows  the  places  he  has  drawn  it  is  marvelous  to  note 
how  true  to  the  natural  atmosphere  of  the  individual  spot  these  litho- 
graphs are.  Rue  Furstenberg  is  unmistakably  Paris.”  T.  R.  Way. 
From  a proof  in  the  collection  of  Harris  B.  Dick,  Esq. 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8%  x 6%  inches 
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Whistler.  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields 

From  a proof  in  the  collection  of  Harris  B.  Dick,  Esq. 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8Y2  x 5i/>  inches 
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—about  fifteen— studies  mostly  of  blacksmiths  at  work 
in  their  forges.  Several  were  drawn  in  Paris,  and  the 
two  dark  interiors  drawn  in  the  Passage  du  Dragon 
(Nos.  72  and  73)  are  notable  in  their  very  elaborate 
finish  with  the  stump,  especially  the  minute  heads  in 
The  Forge  (72).  Another  fine  dark  subject  is  The 
Blacksmith  (90),  one  of  the  Lyme  Regis  forges.  In 
this  Whistler  has  delighted  in  carrying  the  drawing  to 
its  utmost  limits,  and  the  brilliant  lighting  of  the  man 
as  he  works  the  bellows  of  his  forge,  relieved  against 
the  dark  background,  which  is  full  of  the  odd  assort- 
ment of  objects  one  usually  sees  in  such  a place,  is 
splendidly  given.  But  among  the  Lyme  Regis  forges 
there  are  few  treated  in  this  manner ; they  are  mostly 
far  less  elaborate.  One  in  particular  may  be  noted. 
The  Strong  Arm  (89),  a blacksmith  holding  a bar  of 
iron  in  the  fiame,  which  lights  up  his  figure  and  indeed 
fioods  the  whole  subject.  This  blaze  of  light  is  amaz- 
ingly suggested  without  any  strong  darks  to  emphasize 
it,  and  the  figures  of  the  man  and  the  boy  behind  are 
rendered  with  the  fewest  possible  lines.  This  charac- 
teristic runs  through  most  of  these  forge  subjects,  and 
shows  that  he  was  able  to  express  what  he  wanted  to 
say  with  the  greatest  facility  to  himself. 

The  next  group — the  portraits,  in  which  one  in- 
cludes many  with  fancy  titles  such  as  The  Winged 
Hat  (25),  Gants  de  Suede  (26),  La  Robe  Rouge  (68), 
Firelight  (104) —numbers  fully  one  quarter  of  the 
whole  of  Whistler’s  lithographs;  some  of  them  are 
amongst  the  rarest,  as  also  the  most  desirable,  of  the 
collection.  M.  Duret,  in  his  life  of  Whistler,  has 
recorded  the  infinite  pains  he  took  to  do  the  tiny  head 
of  Stephane  Mallarme  (66)  for  the  frontispiece  to  the 
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Whistler.  The  Steps,  Luxembourg 

From  a proof  in  the  collection  of  Harris  B.  Dick,  Esq. 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8i/4  x 61/4  inches 
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Whistler.  Savoy  Pigeons 

From  a proof  in  the  collection  of  Harris  B.  Dick,  Esq. 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  7%  X 5%  inches 
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Whistler.  Waterloo  Bridge 

From  a proof  in  the  collection  of  Harris  B.  Dick,  Esq. 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6%  x 5 inches 
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Whistler.  Charing  Cross  Railway  Bridge 


poet’s  ‘‘Prose  et  Vers,”  how  both  artist  and  sitter 
were  almost  in  despair  from  the  number  of  failures; 
but  the  final  achievement  was  worth  any  effort  to  ac- 
complish, and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  it  in  M. 
Duret’s  book  with  the  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
failures,  which  must  be  a very  scarce  lithograph.  The 
Study  No.  1 (107),  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Way, 
was  the  third  attempt,  the  earlier  ones  being  cast 
aside  rather  than  any  alteration  being  tried.  On  one 
occasion  he  gave  up  the  work  in  despair  after  many 
efforts,  but  it  was  not  altogether  difficult  to  under- 
stand why.  He  had  painted  a full-length  portrait  of 
Count  Robert  de  Montesquiou,  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  asked  him  to  make  a litho- 
graph of  it  for  the  magazine  in  place  of  a mezzotint 
which  they  had  had  engraved  but  which  he  con- 
demned. There  are  at  least  four  lithographs  of  the 
subject  which  are  said  to  be  by  Whistler.  Two  are 
undoubtedly  his,  Nos.  137  and  138 ; the  other  two, 
which  are  only  beginnings,  may  have  been  so,  but  it  is 
surprising  that  he  had  them  transferred  to  stone  and 
proved  in  the  state  in  which  they  now  appear.  He  was 
so  dissatisfied  with  his  work  that  he  would  not  allow  it 
to  be  printed  for  the  Gazette,  and  said  it  only  proved 
the  absurdity  of  expecting  an  artist  to  repeat  his  mas- 
terpiece. He  could  not  copy  his  own  work.  Neverthe- 
less, these  two  are  very  interesting.  But  among  the 
men’s  portraits  which  we  are  dealing  with  first,  while 
there  are  several  excellent  studies  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pen- 
nell, notably  the  Firelight— Joseph  Pennell  No.  1 
(104),  perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  the  portrait  of  his 
brother.  The  Doctor  (78),  a splendid  likeness  on  a 
minute  scale. 
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There  are  many  very  charming  female  studies  and 
portraits.  One  of  the  most  popular,  because  the  best 
known,  is  The  Winged  Hat  (25),  which  was  published 
in  the  Whirhvind ; but  quite  as  charming  is  A Portrait 
(75),  Miss  Howells,  a full-length  seated  figure  seen  by 
lamplight,  the  first  of  such  effects  among  the  litho- 
graphs, which  later  on  he  repeated  in  the  Lyme  Regis 
forges  and  the  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  and 
others.  No.  75  passed  through  three  states  before  it 
was  completed,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  compare 
them  together.  But  the  model  he  delighted  to  draw 
more  than  any  other  was  his  wife,  and  the  pictures  he 
made  from  her  finally  culminated  in  what  he  himself 
considered  his  great  triumph  among  his  lithographs 
— and  indeed  it  deserves  to  rank  with  the  portrait  of 
his  mother.  He  chose  to  call  it  The  Siesta  (122).  It 
is  a study  of  Mrs.  Whistler  lying  upon  a couch  cov- 
ered with  white  drapery.  She  has  very  dark  hair,  and 
is  looking  at  the  Spectator.  It  was  drawn  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel,  where  they  were  staying  during  her  last  illness, 
and  it  is  simply  the  expression  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
man  for  his  wife  in  her  suffering,  inspiring  the  hand 
of  the  master  lithographer. 

Perhaps  one  should  leave  off  writing  about  these 
lithographs  at  this  point,  but  there  remains  yet  an- 
other series.  So  far  all  these  lithographs  were  printed 
in  black  or  brown  upon  white  paper;  but  he  made 
some  experiments  in  color,  using  several  printings  to 
complete  each  subject,  and  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to 
mention  them  before.  Five  only  are  known,  two 
studies  of  houses — The  Red  House,  Paimpol  (100)  and 
The  Yellow  House,  Lannion  (101).  The  first  has 
three  printings,  red,  gray,  and  black ; the  second,  five 
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Whistler.  Firelight — Joseph  Pennell  No.  1 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  7%  X 6 inches 
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Whistler.  Stephane  Mallarme 

Drawn  in  1894  as  a frontispiece  for  Mallarme’s  “Prose  et  Vers” 
From  a proof  in  the  collection  of  Harris  B.  Dick,  Esq. 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  3%  X 2%  inches 
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yellow,  green,  brown,  gray,  and  black.  There  are 
three  figure-studies,  of  which  the  most  charming  is 
Draped  Figure  Reclining  (156),  a girl  half  recumbent 
on  a couch  upon  which  is  a blue  and  white  pot.  Six 
printings  are  used,  gray,  green,  pink,  yellow,  blue,  and 
purple.  There  is  a proof  of  this  subject  which  is  as 
exquisite  in  color  as  any  pastel.  His  treatment  of  them 
is  quite  the  same  as  that  ho  used  in  pastel-drawing; 
there  is  an  outline  in  gray  and  the  color  is  put  on  in 
definite  strokes  with  little  or  no  attempt  at  blending. 
Some  impressions  are  altogether  delightful,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  got  beyond  the  state  of  the  first 
experimental  proofs,  and  consequently  no  two  are 
alike.  It  is  a great  pity,  because  if  Whistler  had  gone 
on  with  his  color-prints,  he  would  have  found  no  limits 
to  his  aspirations,  and  he  would  have  made  greater 
triumphs  out  of  the  despised  art  of  lithography. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  PRINTS  OF  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 


By  ARTHUE  JEFFREY  PARSONS 

Chief  of  Divisi(m  of  Prints 

LTHOUGH  as  an  institution  and  as  a col- 
lection the  Library  of  Congress  is  over  a 
century  old  (having  been  founded  in  1800), 
the  new  building,  completed  in  1897, 
opened  out  for  it  a new  career  of  usefulness,  and  im- 
posed upon  it  corresponding  new  obligations.  By  its 
size,  its  efficiency,  and  its  impressiveness  architectu- 
rally, the  building  has  constituted  an  invitation  to 
gifts,  bequests,  and  loans  of  material,  which  have  en- 
riched not  merely  the  collections  of  printed  books,  but 
also  and  notably  those  of  manuscripts  and  of  prints. 

As  regards  the  prints,  a visitor  is  at  once  impressed 
by  the  amplitude  and  charm  of  the  spaces  for  exhibit. 
These  are  chiefly  on  the  second  floor,  in  long  galleries 
that  may  be  traversed  at  will  without  interference 
with  the  absorption  of  readers.  They  total,  for  all 
manner  of  material,  not  less  than  22,000  square  feet 
of  floor  area.  Of  this  some  15,000  square  feet  are  now 
devoted  to  exhibits  of  prints,  some  6000  square  feet  of 
this  being  available  for  storage  also,  in  double-tiered 
cases  having  accommodation  for  portfolios  as  well  as 
surface  for  exhibit.  All  these  spaces  are  lofty,  airy, 
and  admirably  lighted,  some  by  skylight  as  well  as 
side  window. 

What,  then,  is  the  collection  ? And  how  far  does  it 
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respond  to  conditions  so  unusual  and  the  opportuni- 
ties which  they  afford:  for  exhibits  to  interest  and 
inspire  the  thousands  of  casual  visitors  to  Washing- 
ton from  all  parts  of  the  country  (and,  indeed,  of  the 
world)  ; for  the  systematic  aid  of  the  resident  student ; 
and,  in  source  material,  for  the  visiting  investigators 
who,  in  increasing  numbers,  have  recourse  to  the 
national  capital  for  serious  research? 

Historically  the  nucleus  of  the  collection  was  the 
deposits  of  prints  under  the  Copyright  Law.  These 
began  in  1846,  and,  with  but  the  brief  exception  of  a 
decade,  have  continued  uninterruptedly  since  that 
date.  The  total  of  these  now  in  the  collection  is  about 
350,000.  A large  percentage  represents,  of  course, 
the  cheaper  forms  of  reproduction — photographs, 
lithographs,  and  even  stereoscopic  views ; but  the 
representation  of  the  finer  processes— in  etching  and 
engraving — is  no  mean  one.  And  considering  the 
functions  of  the  Library— among  others,  to  preserve 
the  record  of  current  manners,  events,  personages, 
and  achievements,  and  to  make  this  available  for  illus- 
tration— the  utility  of  even  the  inferior  prints  often 
compensates  for  their  mediocrity  as  works  of  art.  It 
is  quite  commonly  assumed  that  copyright  overwhelms 
the  Library  with  a mass  of  ^ ^ trash,  for  which  it 
should  be  commiserated.  The  assumption  is  an  error, 
and  the  commiseration  quite  misplaced.  The  law 
which  requires  the  deposit  of  an  article  in  the  Copy- 
right Office  does  not  require  its  transfer  to  the  Li- 
brary proper,  still  less  its  retention  there.  And,  in 
fact,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  articles  deposited 
never  find  their  way  into  the  collections  of  the  Li- 
brary. A selection  is  made,  and  the  material  which  is 
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■Southwest  Pavilion,  second  floor 
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finally  drawn  into  the  collections  as  the  result  of  it— 
the  books,  the  maps,  the  music,  and  the  prints— repre- 
sents a judgment  based  upon  criteria  of  actual  or 
prospective  utility.  In  the  case  of  each,  entire  groups 
are  eliminated  as  a matter  of  course. 

The  prints  from  copyright  constitute,  therefore,  not 
merely  a collection  formidable  in  size,  to  which  some 
15,000  are  added  yearly,  but  one  (for  the  National 
Library  of  the  United  States)  of  great  importance 
historically,  and  of  no  mean  significance  artistically. 

The  examples  of  the  finer  processes— of  etching  and 
engraving— possessed  by  the  Library  have  been  due, 
however,  chiefly  to  gift,  bequest,  or  loan.  Among  the 
gifts  there  should,  in  etiquette,  be  mentioned  first 
those  from  friendly  governments:  France,  Germany, 
Japan,  Italy,  and  Austro-Hungary,  received  in  the 
order  named.  Prance  led  off  with  a selection  (made 
by  the  Minister  of  Education)  of  225  engravings  from 
the  Chalcographie  du  Louvre.  These  include  exam- 
ples of  the  French  engravers  from  1593  to  1900.  The 
German  Government  followed  with  761  facsimile 
reproductions  of  copper  and  wood  engravings  by  the 
old  masters:  reproductions  made  by  a government 
establishment,  under  governmental  authority  and  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Lippmann,  Director  of  the  Print 
Cabinet  of  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin.  Then  came 
Japan  with  a collection  of  photographs,  also  made 
under  governmental  auspices,  some  300  in  number,  of 
paintings,  drawings,  wood-carvings,  decorations,  etc., 
largely  of  Japanese  temples.  The  gift  of  the  Italian 
Government,  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  aid  fur- 
nished to  the  sufferers  at  Messina,  consisted  of  nearly 
2500  engravings  from  the  Regia  Calcografia  of  Italy ; 
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while  that  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  com- 
prised over  a hundred  examples  of  the  extraordinary 
prints  issued  by  the  Imperial  Printing  Press  at 
Vienna— colored  lithographs,  reproductions  of  stipple 
engravings,  and  a few  originals  by  English  and  Ger- 
man artists. 

The  examples  of  the  old  as  well  as  of  the  mod- 
ern masters  in  their  primary  form— of  etching  and 
engraving— are,  however,  due  chiefly  to  gift,  bequest, 
or  loan  of  private  collections.  The  first  notable  gift, 
coincident  with  the  completion  of  the  new  building, 
was  of  the  collection  formed  by  the  late  Gardiner  G. 
Hubbard  of  Washington.  It  was  made  by  his  widow 
in  a letter  to  Congress  which  stated  that  as  the 
collection  had  been  gathered  by  him  during  many 
years  ‘‘chiefly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
men,  ’ ’ the  deposit  of  it  in  the  Library,  where  it  ‘ ‘ could 
be  studied  and  enjoyed,’’  was  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes  and  “would  give  him  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion.” The  donor  added  that  it  was  her  intention 
(since  etfected  at  her  death  by  her  own  will)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increase  of  the  collection  by  a bequest  of 
$20,000,  of  which  the  income  was  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  prints.  This  sum  has  now 
been  paid  over  to  the  government,  with  a resulting 
guaranteed  income  of  $800  per  annum  available  for 
purchase. 

As  transferred  to  the  Library  (in  1900),  the  col- 
lection contains  over  2700  prints.  Its  items  are  set 
forth  in  a sumptuous  catalogue,  with  illustrations, 
issued  by  the  Library  in  1905.  As  will  appear  from 
this,  it  includes  examples  of  all  schools,  but  with  espe- 
cial emphasis  in  two  directions  in  which  Mr.  Hubbard 
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East  end  of  South  Curtain,  second  floor,  showing  southeast  Pavilion 
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was  particularly  interested:  Napoleoniana  (portraits 
of  Napoleon  and  of  his  contemporaries)  and  Diirer, 
of  whose  engravings  it  contains  all  of  the  most  im- 
portant, and,  indeed,  lacks  only  about  a dozen  listed 
in  the  catalogue  of  Bartsch. 

The  collection  of  the  late  George  Lothrop  Bradley, 
also  of  Washington,  originally  a loan,  became  by  his 
will  a residuary  bequest  subject  to  a life  interest  in 
Mrs.  Bradley.  It  comprises  about  2000  items,  of 
which  1466  are  engravings  and  etchings,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  reproductions  in  portfolio  form  and 
photographs.  The  engravings  include  examples  of  all 
schools  and  of  the  most  eminent  artists— among  them 
Bolswert,  Carracci,  Cranach,  Diirer,  Edelinck,  Golt- 
zius,  Hogarth,  Hopfer,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  Mantegna, 
Nanteuil,  Ostade,  Pontius,  Potter,  Rembrandt, 
Rubens,  Sadeler,  Schongauer,  Strange,  Toschi, 
Turner,  Visscher,  Vorsterman,  and  Waterloo.  The 
Diirers  include  the  great  ‘ ‘ Triumphal  Arch  ’ ^ of  Max- 
imilian. The  series  in  this  collection  comprises  a few 
original  cuts  and  impressions  from  the  Bartsch  edition 
of  1799;  and  the  Turners,  a good  set  of  the  ‘‘Liber 
Studiorum,’’  mostly  in  the  second  and  third  states. 
The  English  school  includes  also  such  engravers  as 
Woollett,  Scott,  Middleton,  Palmer,  Walker,  Goodall, 
and  Lupton ; the  modern  Italian,  examples  of  Morghen 
and  his  pupils. 

For  the  study  and  exhibit  of  the  classics  o^  etching 
and  engraving  the  largest  resource  of  the  Library  is 
due  to  a loan.  It  is  the  collection  of  prints  originally 
formed  by  James  L.  Claghorn,  acquired  from  him  by 
the  late  T.  Harrison  Garrett  of  Baltimore,  and  sub- 
sequently enlarged  through  various  purchases.  It  is 
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one  of  the  largest,  in  private  ownership,  in  the 
United  States,  comprising  no  less  than  22,000  items, 
of  which,  in  1904,  by  the  generous  public  spirit 
of  Mr.  GarretUs  family,  about  20,000  were  placed  in 
the  Library  on  deposit.  The  collection  is  rich  in 
portraits,  especially  in  mezzotint,  hut  indeed  quite 
representative  of  all  schools  having  historical  interest. 
Two  groups  of  signal  note  are  the  etchings  of  Rem- 
brandt and  those  of  Seymour  Haden.  The  former, 
including  197  prints,  supplemented  from  other  collec- 
tions in  its  possession,  enabled  the  Library,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Rembrandt  tercentenary,  to  make 
the  largest  representative  exhibit  of  Rembrandt's 
etched  work  ever  shown  in  this  country,  and  to  include 
in  it  a fine  example  of  the  Hundred  Guilder  Print  (in 
the  second  state)  and  sixteen  examples  of  the  land- 
scapes, including  The  Three  Trees  and  The  Gold- 
Weigher  Field. 

The  collection  of  Seymour  Haden ’s  etchings  is 
practically  complete  to  1887.  It  includes  four  states 
of  the  Shere  Mill  Pond,  five  of  the  Sunset  in  Ireland, 
and  a wonderful  impression  of  the  By-road  in  Tip- 
perary; also  numerous  ^^counter-proofs,’’  ‘^trials,” 
and  ^ ‘ states,  ’ ’ of  especial  interest  from  the  standpoint 
of  technique. 

The  history  of  the  Garrett  collection  includes  an 
episode  illustrative  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  such 
precious  material  is  subject  while  in  private  hands. 
In  1904,  while  a few  thousand  of  the  prints  had  al- 
ready been  placed  in  the  Library,  the  bulk  of  the 
collection  was  stored  with  the  Mercantile  Trust  Com- 
pany in  Baltimore.  Late  in  January  a telegram  ad- 
vised the  Library  that  the  whole  of  it  might  be  taken 
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over.  No  time  was  lost,  and  within  five  days  the  en- 
tire residue  was  packed  and  shipped  to  Washington. 
This  was  on  a Friday.  On  the  Sunday  following- 
hut  two  days  later — occurred  the  great  Baltimore  fire. 
It  attacked  the  Mercantile  Trust  Building,  and  while 
it  did  not  destroy  the  building,  it  gutted  completely 
the  room  in  which  the  prints  had  been  stored. 

For  the  art  of  Japan  the  Library  owes  its  largest 
resource  to  a collection  formed  by  the  late  Crosby  S. 
Noyes  of  Washington,  and  given  by  him  to  the  gov- 
ernment. It  comprises  145  original  drawings,  331 
wood-engravings,  658  books  illustrated  by  Japanese 
artists,  and  a dozen  water-colors.  Representing  many 
years  of  careful  and  assiduous  collecting  by  Mr. 
Noyes  not  merely  in  the  United  States  but  in  Europe 
and  in  Japan  itself,  it  furnishes  copious  material  for 
study  and  exhibit. 

The  collections  above  noted  have  all  come  to  the  Li- 
brary without  cost— i.e.,  either  by  copyright,  gift,  or 
loan.  The  purchases,  having  been  limited  to  such  ex- 
penditures as  could  be  afforded  out  of  the  ordinary 
appropriation  for  ‘Uncrease,’’  have  not  been,  of 
course,  so  numerous,  nor  individually  so  important. 
Yet  they  are  not  without  significance,  for  they  have 
been  made  with  a view  to  fuller  representation  in 
fields  within  which,  by  a moderate  expenditure, 
adequate  representation  was  feasible.  This  is,  of 
course,  no  longer  within  the  earlier  periods,  the  prod- 
ucts of  which  are  now  to  be  had  only  at  prices  which 
are  prohibitive.  But  it  embraces  the  “moderns”  in 
all  schools  and  processes.  The  purchases  have  in- 
cluded, therefore  (to  mention  only  a few  groups),  of 
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Durer.  The  Triumphal  Arch  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 

Drawn  on  192  woodblocks  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  Wolf  Trant,  Altdorfer, 
and  Springinklee  in  1512—1515,  and  cut  by  Hieronymus  Andrea,  of 
Nuremberg,  in  1515—1517 
From  the  George  Lothrop  Bradley  collection 
Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  complete,  10  feet  X 9 feet  8 inches 
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Lepere.  Paris  sous  le  neige 


the  modern  English  school,  examples  of  the  work  of 
Affleck,  Baird,  Brangwyn,  Burridge,  Eyre,  Farrell, 
Frood,  Hardie,  Hayes,  Hole,  Macbeth-Raehurn, 
]\Iaxwell,  Molony,  Neave,  Osborne,  Rushbury,  Smythe, 
Sparks,  Strang,  Synge,  Walker,  and  Watson;  of  the 
modern  French,  Bejot,  Dauphin,  Etienne,  and  Lepere. 
Among  the  twenty  examples  of  the  work  of  the  last 
named  (in  lithograph,  etching,  and  woodcut)  is  his 
masterpiece,  Paris  sous  la  neige.  Among  the  modern 
Dutch  are  Dupont,  Graadt  van  Roggen,  Koster,  Mon- 
lyn,  Veldheer,  Witsen,  and  Zwart. 

It  is  particularly  a policy  of  the  Library  to  secure 
representative  examples  of  the  abler  contemporary 
American  etchers ; and  it  has  done  so  in  the  purchase 
of  prints  by  Aid,  Armington,  Burr,  Chandler,  Cong- 
don.  Cotton,  Covey,  De  Cordoba,  Gagnon,  Gleeson, 
Haskell,  Hopkins,  Hornby,  Hyde,  Jaques,  Kimball, 
King,  Learned,  Levy,  Lum,  MacLaughlan,  Marin, 
Melville,  Merrill,  Millar,  Nordfeldt,  Pearson,  Pennell, 
Reed,  Roth,  Sawyer,  Schneider,  Stuever,  Stevens 
(Dorothy),  Stevens  (Helen  B.),  Stevens  (Thomas 
W.),  Washburn,  Webster,  White,  and  Winslow.  In  the 
mention  of  this  effort  it  must  pay  its  tribute  to  the 
service  rendered  by  the  Chicago  Etching  Club  in  its 
encouragement  of  the  etchers  of  the  younger  school, 
many  of  whom,  lacking  it,  would  have  failed  of  a 
public. 

In  the  domain  of  lithography  the  purchase  of  a 
collection  judiciously  formed  laid  a foundation  at 
once  broad  and  representative.  Added  to  by  individual 
purchases,  it  now  comprises  some  2000  separate  litho- 
graphs by  the  most  noted  lithographers  of  all  schools. 
Rops,  for  instance,  is  represented  by  138  prints — in 
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other  .words,  by  all  but  46  of  his  complete  output  as 
recorded  in  Ramiro’s  catalogue.  The  French  school, 
from  Vernet  to  Steinlen,  and  the  English,  from  Har- 
ding to  Way,  are  both  substantially  exhibited  in  char- 
acteristic examples. 

An  exhibition,  arranged  by  periods,  made  last  year, 
of  examples  from  this  group,  illustrated  very  instruc- 
tively the  development  of  lithography  and  the  most 
characteristic  work  of  each  period.  It  consisted  of 
lithographs  separately  issued  as  ^ Sprints.”  Of  the 
great  mass  of  lithographs  in  the  form  of  illustrations 
in  books,  the  Library  possesses,  of  course,  a large  col- 
lection, constantly  added  to.  These  are  being  listed 
in  a special  catalogue  which  already  comprises  over 
10,000  entries.  An  example  of  the  works  thus  ana- 
lyzed is  the  ‘Woyages  pittoresques  et  romantiques 
dans  Tancienne  France,”  edited  by  Baron  Taylor. 
Its  eighteen  volumes  contain  nearly  2700  prints,  the 
best  landscape  work,  in  lithography,  of  the  period. 
Other  examples  are  the  French  periodicals  Le 
Charivari  and  Artiste.  The  earlier  volumes  of 
the  former  contain  the  first  impressions  of  Dau- 
mier, Gavarni,  Madou,  Pigal,  Adam,  Travies,  Bour- 
det,  Numa,  Deveria,  and  other  artists  of  note;  the 
latter  includes  many  able  copies  of  paintings  exhibited 
in  the  yearly  salons.  The  collection  of  Japanese 
prints  also  has  been  enlarged  by  purchase — in  par- 
ticular, through  the  friendly  mediation  of  Miss  Helen 
Hyde,  who,  in  Japan,  personally  secured  for  the  Li- 
brary many  important  prints  which,  if  sought  now  in 
the  open  market,  could  be  had  only  at  several  times 
the  prices  actually  paid. 

Reproduction  in  color  has  now  been  brought  to  such 
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Bonington.  Tour  du  Gros  Horloge  (Evreux) 
Built  by  the  English  in  1417 

From  the  Library  of  Congress  collection 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  13V^  x 8i/^  inches 
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Bonington.  Rue  du  Gros  Horloge,  Rouen 

From  the  Library  of  Congress  collection 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  01/^  X 9%  inches 
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perfection  that  a collection  such  as  this  adds  greatly 
to  its  efficiency  by  the  inclusion  of  color-prints.  The 
Library  has  of  course  the  publications  of  the  Arundel 
Society  and  those  of  the  Medici  Society.  The  former 
constitute  one  of  its  permanent  exhibits;  the  latter 
have  been  drawn  upon  recently  for  a special  exhibit 
of  color-prints.  It  has  added,  however,  from  other 
sources,  so  that  its  resources  as  a whole  in  this  field 
are  quite  notable.  They  include,  for  instance,  good 
examples  of  all  the  modern  French  etchers  in  color, 
from  Raffaelli  (the  first  of  them)  to  Bertrand,  Cham- 
pion, Detouche,  and  Helleu.  A group  quite  indi- 
vidual and  wholly  charming  is  a set  of  the  color 
etchings  and  woodcuts  of  Miss  Hyde,  mostly  the  gift 
of  the  artist. 

The  acquisition  of  photographs  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture  is  now  a settled  practice  of 
libraries  for  research,  as  of  those  for  popular’’  ser- 
vice; and  the  Library  of  Congress  has  adopted  it  as 
a matter  of  course.  Its  purchases  during  the  past  six 
years  have  included  some  45,000  such  photographs. 
Their  use  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  response  to 
specific  calls  by  students  on  the  premises.  It  lends 
them  freely  to  the  various  schools  and  colleges  in 
Washington.  Through  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  it  lends  also,  to  institutions  in  other  American 
cities,  duplicate  copies  of  the  engravings  received  by 
it  through  copyright.  A group  of  such  prints,  illus- 
trative of  an  artist,  a subject,  a type,  a period,  or  a 
country,  sent  out  in  this  way,  may  carry  to  a com- 
munity which  lacks  either  an  adequate  library,  gal- 
lery, or  museum,  a stimulus  and  suggestion  often 
productive  of  permanent  infiuence.  And  there  is  no 
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expense  involved  in  this  service  except  that  of  trans- 
portation, which  is  met  by  the  borrower. 

The  treatment  of  the  prints  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view  is  conventional,  with  such  attention  to 
detail  as  is  possible  with  a limited  staff  dealing  with 
a mass  of  material  so  considerable.  The  mounts’^ 
for  the  finer  prints  are  of  a light  cream-colored  card- 
board, ordered  in  lots  of  from  50,000  to  100,000 
sheets,  in  order  to  insure  uniformity  in  tint.  Three 
sizes  are  used : 14  x 18  inches,  22  x 28  inches,  and 
28x40  inches.  For  photographs  the  smallest  size 
generally  suffices,  as  preference  in  purchase  is  given 
to  photographs  not  exceeding  12  x 14  inches  in  di- 
mensions. 

The  prints,  once  mounted,  are  placed  in  portfolios, 
and  these,  in  turn,  in  the  storage  cases,  which  are 
equipped  with  sliding  trays  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
portfolios  either  upright  or  horizontal,  as  their  size 
and  contents  may  require.  The  finer  prints  are  of 
course  grouped  under  the  artists,  as  are  also  the 
photographs  of  painting  and  sculpture,  but  those  of 
architecture  are  arranged  according  to  place. 

As  they  stand  in  the  cases,  therefore,  the  prints  are 
readily  located.  There  are,  however,  in  preparation 
catalogues  in  card  form.  These  include  not  merely 
the  separate  prints,  but  reference  to  material  in  books 
and  periodicals.  There  is,  for  instance,  a card  list  of 
portraits,  which  contains  already  over  27,000  entries: 
a useful  supplement  to  the  ‘^Portrait  Index, pub- 
lished by  the  Library  in  book  form  a few  years  ago, 
and  which  has  proved  invaluable  to  authors,  editors, 
and  artists.  An  index  to  painted  portraits,  indicating 
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Rops.  Man  and  Woman 

From  the  Library  of  Congress  collection 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12Vi6Xl5i%6  inches 
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also  their  location,  would  be  highly  useful  and  is 
greatly  needed.  Such  an  index  is  rather  within  the 
function  of  an  art  museum  than  of  a library.  Having 
a long  observation  of  the  need  of  it, — of  the  frequent 
doubt  or  perplexity  that  might  be  solved  by  it,— the 
Library  of  Congress  earnestly  hopes  that  it  will  be 
undertaken.  Begun  by  one  or  two  institutions  for 
their  respective  localities,  it  might  readily  be  ex- 
tended, through  cooperation,  so  as  finally  to  cover  the 
entire  area  and  the  most  important  personages  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  Division  of  Prints  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  not  limited  in  its  jurisdiction  to  the  care  and 
administration  of  prints  alone.  It  has  also  the  custody 
of  the  books  and  periodicals  which  constitute  the 
literature  of  the  fine  arts  and  architecture.  The  repre- 
sentation of  this  in  the  Library  was  until  recently  by 
no  means  an  extraordinary  one,  although  it  included 
individual  items  of  fundamental  importance.  During 
the  past  year  or  two,  however,  and  in  particular 
through  the  expert  counsel  of  Professor  Richard  A. 
Rice,  for  so  many  years  head  of  the  department  of 
fine  arts  at  Williams  College,  systematic  effort  and 
considerable  expenditure  have  been  applied  to  the 
development  of  it,  the  result  of  which  will  be,  in  the 
near  future,  to  assure  here  a collection  not  merely 
representative,  but  of  high  efficiency — a collection,  if 
not  the  largest  in  this  country,  at  least  approximating 
the  best. 

The  functions  of  the  division  include,  therefore,  the 
utilization  of  this  literature— not  the  classification  or 
cataloguing  of  it,  which  is  attended  to  by  the  regular 
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Napoleon  I,  Marie  Louise,  and  the  King  of  Rome 


Anonymous  engraving,  after  Bosio 
From  the  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard  collection 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6%x8i§l6  inches 
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catalogue  staff,  but  its  interpretation  to  the  public. 
The  latter  includes  not  merely  the  response  to  requests 
for  a particular  book,  but  suggestion  in  answer  to 
inquiry  for  material  on  a particular  subject.  This 
latter  requires  special  lists  and  indexes,  and  such  also 
are  in  process  of  compilation — one,  of  articles  in  art 
magazines,  comprising  already  some  17,000  entries. 
Of  inquiry  resulting  in  what  popular  parlance  would 
term  a ‘ ‘ practical  use,  ^ ^ one  of  the  most  common  is  for 
material  appropriate  for  illustration  of  a projected 
book  or  magazine  article  or  a set  of  lecture  slides.  It 
is  in  the  response  to  such  that  there  is  demonstrated 
the  utility  of  the  prints  received  from  copyright,  and 
of  others  inferior  artistically,  but  embodying  a record 
of  the  subject-matter  in  perhaps  its  only  surviving 
form. 

As  concerns  the  use  of  the  prints  in  systematic 
study,  special  considerations  are  to  be  noted.  Wash- 
ington is  not  a metropolis.  In  population  (300,000) 
it  is  but  one  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  residents  are  occupied  largely  with  the  affairs 
of  government,  or  science  rather  than  art.  It  has,  of 
course,  its  institutions  of  learning,  and,  attached  to 
these,  its  instruction  in  the  fine  arts.  It  has  also  the 
study  clubs’^  usual  now  in  a city  of  its  size,  which 
concentrate  the  attention  of  groups  of  its  residents-at- 
large  upon  periods  or  masters  of  art,  as  upon  other 
subjects.  But  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  a considerable 
number  of  residents  pursuing  either  the  study  or  the 
exposition  of  art  in  a systematic  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  capital  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  visited  by  a multitude  of  sightseers, 
whose  number  increases  annually.  Nearly  a million 
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of  these  each  year  come  to  the  Library,  and  may  be 
seen  there,  absorbed  in  the  inspection  of  the  various 
exhibits.  And  if  this  absorption  has  only  in  part  and 
in  varying  degrees  an  instructed  appreciation  as  a 
background,  it  may  none  the  less  represent  an  influ- 
ence experienced,  suggestive,  informing— at  any  rate, 
awakening — which  may  result  in  later  potencies 
widely  applied  in  local  enterprises : just  as  the  mural 
decorations  in  the  building  itself,  in  whatever  respects 
defective,  have  exercised  such  an  influence,  and  in- 
duced a wide  recognition  of  the  fitness  of  mural  deco- 
ration in  public  buildings  generally. 

To  such  a service,  broad  and  perhaps  far-reaching, 
even  if  vague  and  incalculable,  there  must  be  added, 
however,  the  more  specific  one  of  response  to  a de- 
mand really  scientific^i.e.,  implied  in  the  needs  of 
trained  investigators  engaged  in  serious  research.  It 
is  its  constituency  of  such  investigators,  for  the  most 
part  visitors  from  other  cities,  that  the  Library  has 
most  deeply  in  regard;  and  it  estimates  them,  not  in 
their  number  or  significance  to-day,  but  in  their  pos- 
sible number  and  significance  hereafter.  For  in  its 
Division  of  Prints,  as  in  its  Division  of  Music,  it  is 
considering  not  the  needs  and  uses  of  to-day,  but  the 
needs  and  uses  of  the  future : as  it  is  considering  also 
its  unique  opportunities  as  a National  Library,  with  a 
duty  to  the  country  as  a whole,  rather  than  one  merely 
local. 
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Portrait  of  Charles  Meryon 


From  the  etching  by  Felix  Bracquemond 
This  is  the  portrait  which  Meryon  himself  preferred 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  4%  x 3^  inches 
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CHARLES  MERYON,  POET 


By  william  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

Author  of  “Meryon  and  Baudelaire,”  ‘‘Maxime  Lalanne,”  etc. 


HOSE  who  read  my  article  in  The  Print- 
C01.LECTOR  Quarterly  for  December, 
1911,  will  recall  a project  for  collabora- 
tion between  Meryon  and  Baudelaire, 
proposed  by  the  publisher,  Delatre.  This  came  to 
naught,  as  plans  for  the  album  containing  the  ^^Eaux- 
Fortes  sur  Paris,  ’ ^ for  which  Baudelaire  was  to 
write  a prose  accompaniment,  fell  through.  But  the 
suggestion  at  least  serves  to  remind  us  that,  when  he 
originally  published  his  etchings  at  his  own  expense, 
Meryon  himself  provided  a partial  accompaniment 
for  the  work  in  the  form  of  little  poems  which  he 
etched  on  separate  copper  plates,  and  in  his  own 
handwriting.  A few  of  the  shorter  poems  were  even 
placed  directly  upon  the  etchings  themselves,  where 
they  appear  in  one  or  more  states.  Would  Meryon  have 
discarded  these  verses  from  the  new  album,  and  were 
Baudelaire’s  remarks  intended  entirely  to  supersede 
them  as  more  formal  and  edifying?  In  certain  cases 
they  had  already  been  rendered  obsolete  by  changes 
in  the  plates  which  destroyed  the  point  of  the  verses ; 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  Le  Pont-Neuf  and  Le  Stryge,  they 
had  been  effaced  from  the  copper  in  later  reworkings. 
And  yet  we  know  from  Meryon ’s  manuscript  notes  en- 
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titled  ‘‘Mes  Observations/^  on  the  article  by  his  friend 
Philippe  Burty  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts, 
as  well  as  from  numerous  variants  in  existing  proofs, 
that  he  devoted  no  little  time  and  attention  to  these 
verses  in  the  attempt  to  perfect  their  form  and  diction. 
It  would  thus  seem  as  if  Meryon,  at  one  period 
of  his  career  at  least,  took  his  role  of  poet  with  some 
seriousness.  It  may  strike  one  as  remarkable  that  an 
artist  who  expressed  himself  so  completely  in  his 
chosen  medium,  should  have  had  a reserve  store  of 
sensibility  sufficient  to  demand  an  outlet  in  another 
channel.  But  Meryon ’s  mind  was  wholly  absorbed  by 
his  subject-matter.  His  selection  of  Paris  with  its 
monuments  was  by  no  means  a casual  one,  dictated 
merely  by  a sense  of  the  picturesque  and  by  the  prom- 
ise of  profit  from  such  an  undertaking.  For  him,  per- 
haps more  than  for  any  other  artist  who  has  ever 
lived,  save  perhaps  the  Russian  novelist  Dostoieffsky, 
cities  had  an  inward  significance,  a soul.  It  was  this 
that  attracted  him  and  that  he  strove  to  interpret  be- 
neath the  material  constructions  of  bricks  and  stone ; 
and  as.  his  imagination  was  of  the  intellectual,  brood- 
ing, order,  his  work  has,  in  the  words  of  Burty,  a 
portee  philosophique  which  renders  any  successful 
imitation  of  it  impossible. 

This  philosophical  intention  of  the  artist  Me- 
ryon’s  poems  tend  to  prolong  and,  in  some  instances, 
to  render  more  explicit.  Often  mere  jeux  esprit, 
their  very  playfulness  touches  the  chords  of  life 
and  death  with  a kind  of  macabre  and  ironic  humor, 
stirring  an  uneasy  sense  of  the  mystery  of  good  and 
evil.  In  the  longer  and  more  serious  poems,  the  lines 
throb  with  a passion  of  pity  and  tenderness  for  suf- 
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fering  mankind.  This  is  heightened  and  intensified 
by  the  poet^s  wistful  contemplation  of  his  own  destiny 
when,  like  a child,  he  dreams  of  the  future,  gazing  on 
the  stars  and  seeking,  in  his  own  artless  way,  to  solve 
the  enigma  of  life  after  his  first  experience  of  pain 
and  sorrow.  A distinct  autobiographic  interest  at- 
taches to  these  poems  which  not  only  mirror  his  emo- 
tional moods,  but  reflect  some  of  the  outward  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  adventurous  and  unhappy  life. 

Of  particular  interest  from  every  point  of  view  is 
the  dedication  of  ‘^Eaux-Fortes  sur  Paris’’  to  the 
seventeenth-century  Dutch  etcher,  Reynier  Nooms, 
better  known  as  Zeeman,  who  was  one  of  Meryon’s 
most  important  masters  in  the  art  of  the  needle,  and 
several  of  whose  plates  he  carefully  copied  before 
attempting  any  original  work.  But  to  seize  the  full 
significance  of  this  dedicatory  poem  and  its  peculiar 
appropriateness  in  the  present  instance,  one  must  also 
hear  in  mind  Meryon’s  own  maritime  experience  as 
an  officer  in  the  French  navy,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
Zeeman  himself  had  etched  some  views  of  Paris  archi- 
tecture. The  reference  in  the  last  stanza  but  one 
seems  to  indicate  how  direct  was  the  influence  of  these 
upon  Meryon  in  his  style  of  treatment.  Indeed,  it 
may  very  well  be  that  Meryon  received  from  them 
not  only  the  elements  of  his  somewhat  severe  and 
graver-like  technique,  but  the  original  suggestion, 
even,  for  his  great  undertaking. 

You  who  sailors  grave! 

Whose  callous  hand  could  capture 
In  a kind  of  rapture, 

And  so  simply  tell 
All  that  weaves  the  spell 
Of  the  sea  and  wave. 
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Let  me  tell  thee,  sire, 

How  I do  admire 
What  subtly  shows  to  me 
The  sailor  soul  in  thee. 

In  all  your  work,  no  less. 

How  each  trait  doth  aver 
The  skilful  mariner 
So  simple  in  address. 

If  Reason  did  not  check 
My  fancy,  wont  to  roam, 

I half  the  time  should  find 
Your  paper  wet  with  foam. 

And  then  along  the  wind 
Should  scent  the  tarry  deck. 

In  some  new  age  may  I, 

As  through  thy  waters  slipping. 
Once  more  thy  shores  descry. 

Thy  ocean  and  thy  shipping; 
That  on  the  plate  well  laid. 

With  keen  point  I may  trace. 

By  acid’s  mordant  aid. 

All,  in  my  thought’s  vast  space, 

I see  that  ’s  good  and  great 
In  the  salt  brine  of  the  sea; 

And  thou,  dear  captain  and  mate. 
Wilt  offer  thy  hand  to  me! 

Of  this  first  work  and  new. 

Where  I have  Paris  shown, 

— A ship  adorns  her  banner — 
And  tried  to  make  my  own 
My  master ’s  simple  manner. 
Accept  the  homage  due! 

My  master  and  man  of  the  sea, 
Reynier,  thou  whom  I love 
Like  another  part  of  me. 

May  I see  thee  soon  above! 
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Meryon.  Verses  to  Zeeman  ( 1854) 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%  x 2%  inches 
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Meryon.  Old  Gate  of  the  Palais  de  Justice 

The  frontispiece  for  “Eanx-Fortes  sur  Paris” 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  3Y2  X 3%e  inches 
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As  a frontispiece  for  ‘‘Eaux-Fortes  sur  Paris/’ 
IMeryon  presented  a picture,  fantastically  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  a devil,  of  the  old  entrance  to  the 
Palais  de  Justice.  To  face  this,  he  wrote  a short  poem 
in  the  second  etched  state  of  which  occurs  a variant 
through  the  substitution  of  the  word  ‘‘gemisse”  for 
^ ^ rougisse,  ’ ’ in  the  first  line.  I have  incorporated  both 
readings  in  my  translation : 

Though  pure  souls  blush  and  groan. 

For  frontispiece  I ^ve  shown 
This  sooty  devilkin. 

Malicious,  full  of  sin, 

Who  shadows  with  his  wings 
The  old  twin  towers  of  kings. 

Of  Paris,  pleasant  town, 

Paris,  of  fair  renown. 

Which  love  and  laughter  crown — 

Where  science,  mighty  rede 
Of  diabolic  breed. 

Full  many  a cub  doth  hatch 
That  Demons  claw  and  scratch! 

The  wicked  animal 

Who  brought  about  our  fall. 

Has  chosen,  far  from  well. 

In  our  good  town  to  dwbll. 

The  case  is  truly  grave. 

And  sadly  I engrave, 

Because,  to  rid  the  town, 

W^e  needs  must — tear  it  down.  . . . 

For  the  Stryge,  the  first  principal  plate  in  the 
portfolio,  Meryon  supplied  but  the  two  following 
lines,  which  might,  however,  serve  as  a motto  for  the 
work  as  a whole : 

Lust,  a foul  vampire,  insatiable  and  lewd. 

Fore  ’er  o ’er  the  great  city,  covets  its  obscene  food. 
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Even  this  brief  inscription,  which  was  traced  di- 
rectly beneath  the  etching,  appears  in  only  one  state. 
Yet  nothing  could  better  sum  up  the  saturnine  philos- 
ophy of  this  mystic  medieval  dreamer,  for  whom  the 
monster  thus  described  stood  as  the  symbol  of  that 
spirit  of  sin  and  suffering  which  corrupted  the  soul  of 
the  town  which  he  loved  and  hated  with  a singular 
intensity  of  evil  fascination. 

The  same  sentiment  is  more  concretely  and  hu- 
manly expressed  in  the  verses  at  the  top  of  the  third 
state  of  La  Rue  des  Mauvais  Garcons: 

What  mortal  once  did  dwell 
In  such  a dark  abode? 

Who  there  did  hide  him  well 

Where  the  sun  ^s  rays  never  showed  ? 

Was  it  Virtue  here  did  stay. 

Virtue,  silent  and  poor? 

Or  Crime,  perchance  you  dl  say. 

Some  vicious  evil-doer. 

Ah,  faith,  I do  not  know; 

And  if  you  curious  be. 

Go  there  yourself  and  see, 

There  still  is  time  to  go  . . . 

The  last  line,  of  course,  contains  a reference  to  the 
demolitions  then  in  progress  throughout  the  old  quar- 
ters of  Paris.  Among  the  many  monuments  doomed 
to  disappear  was  the  old  Pompe  Notre-Dame  on 
which  Meryon  composed  the  following  verse,  entitled 
‘'La  Petite  Pompe. Set  in  a very  clever  and  amus- 
ingly Bacchic  border  which  seems  to  exude  drunken- 
ness in  every  line,  this  little  conceit  has  been  well 
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Meryon.  Le  Stryge 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%  X 51/^  inches 
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characterized  by  one  writer  as  an  ‘‘elegant  and  witty 
fantasy’’ : 

You  Ve  served  your  day, 

Lackaday ! 

Poor  old  pump, 

Shorn  of  your  pomp. 

You  now  must  die! 

But  to  mollify 
This  iniquitous  decree. 

By  a Bacchic  pleasantry. 

Why,  pump,  do  not  you. 

Quite  impromptu. 

Instead  of  water  pure. 

No  folks  can  endure. 

Pump  wine. 

Very  fine? 

Not  the  destruction,  but  the  restoration,  of  the 
Pont-Neuf  produced  the  following  two  stanzas,  the 
second  with  its  whimsical,  yet  wistful,  reference,  per- 
haps to  his  own  infirmities : 

Of  old  Pont-Neuf  the  view 
Exactly  shown  you  see. 

All  furbished  up  anew 
By  recent  town  decree. 

Doctors,  who  know  each  ill. 

And  surgeons  full  of  skill. 

Why  not  with  fiesh  and  bone. 

Deal  as  with  bridge  of  stone? 

According  to  Delteil,  these  verses  occur  only  in  the 
sixth  state  of  Le  Pont-Neuf;  but  the  text,  as  he 
gives  it,  does  not  coincide  in  the  last  two  lines  with 
that  of  a proof  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  from 
which  I have  made  the  above  translation,  nor  does  it 
make  good  sense. 
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Meryon.  La  Rue  des  Mauvais  Garqons 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  4%  X 3%  inches 
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Of  all  Mery  on’s  important  plates,  the  one  which  he 
worked  over  and  altered  most  in  successive  states — 
these  number  eleven — is  Le  Pont-au-Change,  In  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  there  appears  in 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  a balloon  on  which  is  in- 
scribed the  word  ‘‘Speranza.  ” This  balloon  gives 
way  in  the  seventh  to  a flock  of  birds  which,  in  turn, 
disappear  in  the  tenth  in  favor  of  a flight  of  small 
balloons ; while  in  the  eleventh  and  last  still  other  bal- 
loons are  added,  including  a larger  one  which  bears, 
this  time,  the  name  of  (Yas)co  da  Gama.”  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how,  to  his  imaginative  mind  with  its 
mystical  turn  for  symbols  and  correspondences,  man’s 
soaring  invention  could  become  identified  with  his  in- 
domitable readiness  to  rise,  even  from  the  depths  of 
despair.  To  develop  the  spiritual  significance  of  this 
analogy,  and  to  explain  the  inscription  of  the  word 
^^Speranza”  on  his  first  balloon,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing poem  which  enables  us  to  penetrate  the  very  mood 
in  which  the  brain-sick  etcher  placed  his  cipher  upon 
a plate  which  thus  becomes  his  own  personal  record, 
no  less  than  the  record  of  his  outward  vision : 

O power  of  Hope  divine,  Balloon,  with  upward  urge, 

Like  the  pale  skilf  that  rocks  upon  the  swelling  surge, 
Stirred  by  the  careless  breath  of  Autumns  full  of  peace, 

You  float,  and  in  the  mists,  set  swirling  by  the  breeze, 

Keveal  yourself  sometimes  unto  our  eager  eyes. 

In  the  calm  tracts  of  space,  on  the  blue  ground  of  the  skies. 
Where  the  life-giving  rays  of  a bright  sun  that  gleams, 

A line  of  gold  do  trace  below  the  brilliant  dreams 
Of  doubtful  days  to  come;  descend  and  build  anew 
The  courage,  sorely  tried,  of  the  rude  and  storm-tossed  crew; 
Of  warriors  stern  and  bold,  who  for  a better  fate. 

Before  the  press  of  foes,  still  bear  themselves  elate. 
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Meryon.  Le  Pont-Neuf 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  71/4  inches  square 
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Meryon.  Le  Pont-au-Change 


Of  wounded,  broken  hearts,  who  seek  o’er  earth  in  vain 
The  unknown  joy  they  scent,  and  hunger  to  attain ! 

But,  moody  dreamer,  why,  when  pictures  are  thy  trade. 

Wilt  thou  among  the  clouds  forever  promenade? 

Descend,  descend  to  earth,  and  do  no  longer  try 

To  climb  the  paths  too  steep,  that  lead  up  through  the  sky. 

Fear  thou  of  Fate  to  tempt  the  wayward  fantasy. 

For  never  unto  men  is  she  with  favors  free. 

And  since  you  hold  the  point,  through  fortune’s  latest  freak, 
That  makes  a needy  etcher  of  the  sailor  far  too  weak. 

So  work  that  on  the  copper,  black-glazed,  that  you  must 
hollow. 

Your  hand  will  leave  behind  the  ripple  that  should  follow 
Each  feeble  skiff  that  passes  upon  the  stormy  sea 
That  men  call  life,  whose  waters  both  harsh  and  bitter  be. 
Where  oft,  too  oft,  alas,  the  lying  hope  that  bore 
Us  on  with  siren  lure  deserts  us  at  the  shore! 


If  the  foregoing,  with  its  note  of  pensive  self-com- 
munion, is  the  most  personal  and  poignant  of  all  the 
poems,  ‘‘L’Hotellerie  de  la  Mort’’  is  the  most  pow- 
erful and  passionate.  Written  to  accompany  La 
Morgue,  it  completes  the  purpose  of  that  etching  by 
carrying  the  eye  beyond  the  grim  walls  of  the  ‘‘inn  of 
death  to  the  soul  of  the  sinister  tragedy  within.  In 
it  a sense  of  profoundest  pity  struggles  with  the  never- 
failing  ironic  perception  of  the  artist,  in  a strange 
atmosphere  of  imaginative  fantasy,  to  produce  an 
agonized  and  heart-rending  cry  of  revolt  against  the 
mysterious  principle  of  suffering  that  pervades  the 
universe.  Peace  and  a promise  of  felicity  are  found 
at  last  in  an  influx  of  that  peculiar  mystical  sentiment 
and  insight  which  would  seem  to  have  its  source  in 
German  romanticism : 
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Come,  view,  ye  passersby, 

Where  her  poor  children  lie; 

A mother  charitable. 

This  Paris  that  you  see. 

To  them,  at  all  times  free. 

Gives  both  a bed  and  table.  . . . 

See,  without  turning  pale, 

These  faces  that  show  naught. 
Some  smiling,  some  distraught. 
The  future  ^s  mystic  tale.  . . . 

Here  Death  herds  all  the  drove 
Of  those  whom  Fate  waylays 
Upon  the  stony  ways. 

Through  Envy,  Want,  and  Love.  . 

When  upon  Paris  breaks 
The  pitiless  hue  and  cry, 

Satan  himself  then  quakes. 

So  full  the  tables  lie 

Ah,  may  thou  ne  ^er  be  shown 
On  this  black  bier  of  stone, 

Of  some  one  dear  to  thee. 

The  awful  effigy!  . . . 

Oh,  passers,  passers,  pray 
For  all  who  pass  this  way. 

And  down  to  death  are  hurled 
Forever,  wuthout  measure, 

By  this  great  haunt  of  pleasure. 
Here  in  this  famous  world! 

And  yet.  Death,  may  it  not, 

’Neath  the  stern  mask  we  see. 
Hide,  of  man’s  final  lot. 

Some  smiling  mystery? 

Who  knows  if.  Grief  and  Pain, 
Drawing  aside  their  screen. 

At  the  end  of  toil  and  strain. 

The  star  may  not  be  seen? 
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Meryon.  La  Morgue 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  9^^  x 8i/^  inches 
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Meryon.  L’Abside  de  Notre-Dame  de  Paris 

From  a proof  in  the  collection  of  Harris  B.  Dick,  Esq. 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  B X lD/4  inches 


Then  on,  poor  human  bands, 

Dig  and  delve  in  the  earth. 

With  your  feet  and  with  your  hands. 

For  there  is  due  to  dearth 
Some  black  bread  every  dn,y! 

If  under  famine  ^s  flail. 

With  night  still  on  the  way. 

Your  forces  growing  frail. 

And  stricken  with  dismay. 

Upon  the  road  are  spent; 

If  you  envisage  Death, 

Whom  God  perchance  doth  send. 

Then,  with  your  latest  breath. 

Wiping  away  your  tears. 

Glance  at  the  vaulted  skies. 

Where  cease  for  aye  men^s  fears. 

Lift  up  again  your  eyes! 

There  you  perchance  will  read 
That  for  you  now  draws  nigh 
The  sweet  days  of  no  need. 

When,  never  more  to  die. 

The  flower  shall  unfold, 

The  flower  with  fresh  corol, 

With  the  holy  aureole. 

Of  blessings  manifold. 

Whose  germ  all  hearts  do  hold  I 

Equally  characteristic,  in  a certain  note  of  sardonic 
humor,  is  the  little  piece  of  six  lines  which  Meryon 
affixed  to  L^Ahside  de  Notre-Bame: 

O you  who  subtly  relish  each  bit  of  Gothic  style. 

Then  view  you  here,  of  Paris,  the  noble  churchly  pile: 

High  they  have  wished  to  build  it,  our  great  and  saintly  kings. 
To  give,  unto  their  master,  their  deep  repentance  wings. 
Although  it  so  large,  alas,  they  call  it  now  too  small. 

Of  those  who  fashionably  sin,  for  it  to  hold  them  all ! 

This  completes  the  first  Paris  series  on  the  literary 
side,  nor  are  there  any  poems  for  the  later  Paris  pic- 
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tures,  except  one  of  little  interest  for  Le  Bain-Froid 
Chewier,  which  appears  in  the  proofs  with  letters. 
Unlike  any  of  the  other  poems,  this  is  engraved  on  the 
plate  in  Roman  characters  instead  of  being  etched  in 
the  artist’s  own  hand-writing,  which  is,  perhaps,  one 
reason  why  it  seems  less  personal  and  more  perfunc- 
tory. Worthier  of  translation  is  the  little  set  of 
verses  which  Meryon  inscribed  in  a portfolio  of  the 
‘ ^ Eaux-Fortes  sur  Paris”  sent,  in  1854,  to  his  friend 
Eugene  Blery,  who  taught  him  how  to  etch : 

Blery,  to  you,  my  guide, 

Who  first  for  me  untied 
Of  art,  your  secret  way; 

Who  did,  without  delay. 

Of  your  high-burning  soul. 

The  mirror  bright  unveil; 

My  Muse,  fresh  for  the  goal, 

Of  what  it  hath,  though  frail, 

Would  make  an  offering. 

In  graving  here  your  name 
Within  the  frontis  frame 
Of  this  small  gift  of  hers — 

Though  what  stirs  in  her  heart. 

But  feebly  it  avers — 

The  first  fruits  of  her  art. 

Had  Meryon  ever  carried  out  his  scheme  for  a port- 
folio of  prints  illustrative  of  his  travels  in  the  South 
Seas,  he  might  have  written  a number  of  poems  to 
accompany  them.  As  it  is,  we  have  only  one  inspired 
by  this  subject  and  by  this  episode  in  his  life.  It  is 
unrhymed  and  is,  in  fact,  a sort  of  prose  poem. 
did  not  make  this  little  piece  as  a song,  ’ ’ wrote 
Meryon  in  ‘‘Mes  Observations,”  ^ though  it  doubtless 
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MeRYON.  Le  PlLOTE  DE  TONGA  (1861) 

This  song,  composed  in  prose,  after  the  manner  of  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Zealand,  was  intended  as  a preface  to  a series  of  souvenirs 
of  the  voyage  of  the  corvet  Rhin,  which  Meryon  intended  to  illustrate. 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8 X 5%  inches 
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contains  the  material  for  one,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Islanders.”  It  reminds  one  of  similar  little 
pictures,  simple  and  rhythmic  in  line  and  glowing 
with  light  and  color,  presented  by  that  other  great 
artist  who  visited  the  South  Seas  and  who  has  left  a 
literary  as  well  as  an  artistic  record  of  his  impressions 
— the  late  John  LaFarge.  The  text  of  Meryon’s 
graceful  and  spirited  composition  is  printed  in  red, 
and  is  surrounded  with  a frame  of  Polynesian  orna- 
ment. It  is  entitled 

LE  PILOTE  DE  TONGA 

We  sailed  from  Tonga  on  a ship  of  war; 
now  comes  the  Pilot  in  his  frail  pirogue. 

He  is  nearly  nude.  Agile  and  strong,  with 
one  leap  he  is  on  board;  he  goes  straight  to 
the  commander  and  greets  him  with  a cour- 
teous salute. 

The  ship  spreads  her  sails  to  the  winds; 
swiftly  sped  by  the  breeze  that  swells  them, 
she  enters 

the  narrow  and  dangerous  strait. 

Standing  on  the  quarter  deck,  his  head  held 
high  and  his  eye  alert,  the  skilful  pilot  shows 
with  a gesture  the  course  of  the  ship  which 
runs  gaily  among  the  reefs ! His  is  the  noble 
attitude  of  the  Sylvan.  Everything  about  him 
denotes  assurance.  His  broad  bosom,  of  tawny 
hue,  gleams  in  the  sunlight  like  a bronze 
buckler.  His  long  locks  float  in  the  wind. 

On  board  all  is  still.  Officers  and  sailors 
admire  him  in  silence, 

And  the  ship  sails  on,  and  on,  and  on. 
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But  the  channel  broadens.  At  length  the 
surge  of  the  open  sea  sounds  beneath  the 
prow. 

Hurrah!  valiant  pilot!  hurrah! 

The  strait  is  passed! 

Pursue  thy  course,  O noble  ship ; before  us  opens  now 
The  Ocean ! 

And  to  thee,  Pilot  of  Tonga,  thanks! 

Very  different  from  this  purely  descriptive  and 
decorative  composition  is  the  last  of  Meryon’s  metri- 
cal compositions,  ^ ^ L ^Attelage,  ’ ’ with  its  dramatic 
form  and  its  profound  sense  of  the  misery  of  life  for 
the  humble.  Like  the  other  poems,  it  is  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  it  has  a decorative  initial  in  the 
shape  of  a summary  but  suggestive  sketch  of  a bit  of 
dreary  landscape  that  accentuates  the  sordid  and 
hopeless  moral  atmosphere  of  the  poem  itself : 


A horse  crawled  on  his  way,  sad,  and  with  hanging  head. 

For  he  was  old  and  thin,  and  powdered  o ’er  with  dust. 
Behind  him,  as  he  went,  a pensive  yokel  led 
An  ancient  plow  that  creaked,  unoiled,  and  worn  with  rust. 
The  man  was  spare  and  bent,  by  age,  so  it  did  seem. 

And  I felt  deepest  pity  for  this  unhappy  team. 

And  that  I might  console  them,  when  as  I came  in  reach, 

^ O weary  slaves,  ’ to  both  I thus  began  my  speech, 

^ You  will  have  rest  at  evening,  when  you  are  growing  old.  . . ^ 
— I had  not  finished  speaking,  when  both  at  once,  decisive: 
^We  hope  for  nothing  ever:  for  us,  no  mirth  will  hold 
^ The  future  years  derisive. 

‘For  we  are  of  the  race  foredoomed  from  birth  to  toil. 

^Poor  man,  poor  animal, 

‘Both  with  our  burdens  shall 
‘ Go  turning  up  the  soil, 

‘With  sweat,  in  summer ^s  heat. 
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‘For  what  our  lord  inherits,  ’t  is  ours  to  cause  to  swell 
‘And  make  the  oats  grow  well 
‘ That  other  mouths  shall  eat.  ’ 

— ’T  is  true,  I mused,  for  them  their  weariness  is  vain; 

Their  labor  and  their  sweat,  their  long  hours  and  their  pain. 
Do  bring  them  no  return;  ah!  it  is  truly  taught. 

That  certain  men,  too  many,  more  than  in  justice  ought. 

In  this  life  suffer  all,  and  what  the  generous  fee 

r^or  all  their  thankless  toil? — Death — so  it  seems  to  me  . . . 


Other  pieces  written  by  Meryon,  and  either  etched 
or  engraved  on  copper,  have  a curious  rather  than  a 
literary  interest.  Thus  ‘‘Petit  Prince  Ditto’’  is  a 
political  pasquinade  on  the  Prince  Imperial  and  con- 
tains a scurrilous  reference  to  his  reputed  origin.  The 
two  plates  entitled  respectively  La  Loi  Lunaire  and 
La  Loi  Solaire  are,  as  Burty  calls  them,  philo- 
sophical fantasies  based  upon  a system  of  absolute 
morality.  The  first,  in  particular,  both  in  the  order  of 
its  ideas  and  in  the  symbolic  style  of  its  decoration, 
reminds  one  somewhat  of  Blake,  between  whom  and 
Meryon  there  are  certain  points  of  resemblance  both 
in  temperament  and  in  intellectual  organization. 
Through  the  latter,  with  his  powerful  objective  vision, 
there  runs  a vein  of  unmistakable  mystic  sentiment 
and  perception.  True  mystics  have  always  been  thus 
endowed,  and  it  may  even  be  said  that  the  primary 
basis  of  mysticism  is  a firm  grasp  upon  the  ordinary 
realities  of  life.  It  is  from  this  ground,  and  not  from 
any  vague  indistinctness,  or  any  absolute  denial  of 
the  senses,  that  the  mystic  worthy  of  the  name  soars 
to  his  transcendent  interpretation  of  life  as  a whole. 

Seen  aright,  each  of  Meryon ’s  plates  is  such  an 
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interpretation,  and  his  poems  aid  us  to  understand 
them  in  such  a sense.  But  their  function  is  not  merely 
interpretative.  They  have,  in  addition,  an  intrinsic 
literary  value  of  their  own.  They  possess  sincerity 
and  depth  of  feeling,  and,  in  the  matter  of  expression, 
a certain  blunt  and  homely  directness  that  I have  en- 
deavored to  preserve  in  my  renderings,  even  at  the 
expense  of  metrical  and  syntactical  smoothness.  They 
are,  moreover,  entirely  original— so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  Mery  on  has  all  the  air  of  having  actually  in- 
vented  poetry  for  his  own  peculiar  purposes,  as  he 
invented  his  simple  yet  strikingly  decorative  way  of 
presenting  it. 

And  yet  these  original  and  naive  verses,  so  evi- 
dently the  work  of  a hand  quite  unpracticed  in  the 
art  of  poetry,  of  a mind  of  no  particular  literary  cul- 
ture—of  a medieval  ballad-mind,  if  I may  be  allowed 
the  expression — have  their  affinities  with  other  poetry. 
As  I have  faithfully  turned  his  French  alexandrines 
into  their  precise  equivalent,  his  quaint  homeliness 
reminds  me  of  more  than  one  elder  English  poet — Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  Nicholas  Grimald,  Michael  Drayton— 
who  tried  to  give  Renaissance  form  to  this,  our  tradi- 
tional ballad  measure.  But  in  mood  and  intellectual 
content,  it  is  to  the  great  poets  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  he  is  most  akin.  Thus,  in  the  pensive  pes- 
simism of  the  wistful  searcher  of  the  skies,  we  seem  to 
listen  to  a less  convinced  and  more  mystical  Leopardi ; 
in  ‘‘L’Hotellerie  de  la  Mort’’  there  is  a hint  of 
Hood^s  humanitarian  sentiment  and  social  invective; 
in  ‘ ‘ L ’ Attelage  ’ ’ sounds  the  same  outraged  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  human  labor,  and  even  of  the  moral  claims 
of  animal  life,  that  penetrates  modern  poetical  expres- 
ses 


sion  from  Burns  to  Baudelaire;^  while,  in  Mery  on’s 
frequent  bizarrerie  of  diction,  his  imaginative  fan- 
tasy, and  his  fondness  for  the  occult  and  the  abstract 
—his  metaphysical  note,  in  short— we  recognize  that  he 
is  brother  to  Poe  and  a forerunner  of  the  symholistes. 
Thus,  also,  they  have  their  value  as  a gloss  on  the 
moral  and  spiritual  evolution  of  the  age,  these  little 
poems  which,  finally,  thrill  us  as  the  product  of  the 
same  mind  which  imagined  the  austere,  grandiose,  and 
mystical  visions  of  the  ‘ ‘ Eaux-Fortes  sur  Paris,”  and 
of  the  hand  which  graved  these  on  the  copper  with 
such  restrained  ardor  of  execution. 

1 Though  this  poem  perhaps  presents  an  even  more  remark- 
able parallel  with  that  famous  production  of  fourteenth-cen- 
tury, or  Middle-English,  literature,  ^ ‘ The  Vision  of  Pier  the 
Ploughman.  Not  only  the  spirit,  but  the  very  language,  of 
Meryon  ^s  piece  is  found  in  such  a passage  as  the  following  from 
Miss  Jessie  L.  Weston  ^s  admirable  rendering  into  modern  Eng- 
lish in  ^‘Romance,  Vision,  and  Satire^ 

^ ^ Some  set  them  to  the  plough-share,  and  seldom  thought  of 
play. 

In  harrowing  and  sowing  they  gain,  laboriously. 

What  many  of  their  masters  destroy  in  gluttony.  ^ ^ 
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WHISTLER  AS  A CRITIC  OF 
HIS  OWN  PRINTS 


By  HOWARD  MANSFIELD 

Author  of  "A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Etchings  and  Dry-])oints 
of  James  Abbott  McNeill  Whistler," 


N artist’s  estimate  of  his  own  work  has 
always  an  illuminative  value  even  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  it  fails  to  accord 
with  the  consensus  of  critical  opinion.  In- 
deed, I have  known  of  one  important  collection  of 
modern  etchings  that  was  based  in  large  measure  upon 
statements,  carefully  sought,  from  the  artists  them- 
selves, regarding  what  they  thought  to  be  their  best 
works.  When,  some  years  later,  after  the  collector’s 
death,  his  collection  was  brought  to  the  auction  test, 
the  result  went  far  to  justify,  in  the  popular  view,  the 
soundness  of  the  judgments  expressed.  Whistler 
would  have  paid  small  heed,  perhaps,  to  adverse  criti- 
cism, although  not  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  which  in  some  recorded  cases  he  fol- 
lowed to  his  disadvantage.  Yet  he  was  himself  a 
severe  critic  of  his  own  work,  and,  according  to  his 
recorded  declaration,  had  all  along  ^ ‘ carefully  de- 
stroyed plates,  torn  up  proofs,  and  burned  canvases,” 
that  his  remaining  achievements  might  stand  on  a 
higher  plane,  and  that— as  regards  the  prints,  at  least, 
— ^^the  future  collector  shall  be  spared  the  mortifica- 
tion of  cataloguing  his  pet  mistakes.” 
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Apart  from  his  own  testimony,  many  instances  are 
known  which  attest  the  truth  of  this  declaration,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  realm  of  painting  the 
artist’s  dissatisfaction  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  a 
number  of  canvases  with  lamentable  loss  to  the  world. 
The  volume  of  impressions  from  canceled  plates  that 
was  put  forth  by  the  Fine  Art  Society,  of  London, 
after  the  sale  following  Whistler’s  bankruptcy,  dis- 
closed the  existence  of  many  plates  from  which  no 
impressions  taken  before  the  plates  were  canceled  are 
known  to  remain.  These,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
seem  to  have  been  canceled  with  good  reason,  although 
one  of  them.  The  Toilette,  possibly  destroyed  because 
of  the  effaced  portrait,  might  well  have  been  spared. 
As  late  as  1900,  an  impression  from  the  uncanceled 
plate  was  thought  by  Whistler  to  be  somewhere  avail- 
able for  exhibition  in  Paris. 

The  extent  of  Whistler’s  own  criticism  of  his  etch- 
ings appears  especially  in  the  changes  he  made  in  his 
plates  from  time  to  time,  particularly  in  the  Venice 
plates.  As  records  of  these  changes,  the  varying  states 
of  the  plates  have  far  more  significance  than  as  a 
means  of  identifying  impressions  for  the  special  satis- 
faction of  collectors.  While  Mr.  Wedmore  and  Mr. 
Pennell  have  been  severe  in  their  criticism  of  the 
cataloguing  of  the  various  changes  in  Whistler ’s  plates 
as  ^ ^states,”  it  is  not  apparent  how  that  could  have 
been  avoided.  The  case  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
engravings  or  etchings  from  paintings,  in  which 
definite  publication  usually  draws  a line  between 
trial  proofs”  and  states.”  In  the  field  of  original 
etching  such  a line  of  demarcation,  drawn  usually 
with  a view  to  commercial  advantage,  is  quite  excep- 
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tional.  While  some  impressions  in  original  work  dis- 
close what  are  evidently  ‘‘trial  proofs’’  only,  yet  cer- 
tain impressions  of  this  character  in  Whistler’s  work 
have  been  characterized  by  him  as  “states,”  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  his  later  work  he  never  labeled 
the  first  impressions  as  trial  jiroofs,  but  invariably, 
when  marking  distinctions,  referred  to  states  and 
proofs  by  numbers.  Consequently,  where  an  artist  has 
thus  failed  to  mark  distinctions  between  trial  proofs 
and  states,  or  to  define  the  states  themselves,  it  should 
seem  that  there  is  nothing  for  a cataloguer  to  do  but 
to  record  all  the  changes  in  a plate,  every  one  of  which 
indubitably  marks  a state,  whether  or  not  it  be  capable 
of  other  classification.  Every  change  which  the  artist 
makes  must  be  regarded,  to  some  extent,  as  a criticism 
of  what  has  gone  before,  instead  of  a mere  develop- 
ment of  a theme,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where 
changes  are  made  to  fortify  worn  portions  of  the  plate. 
That  necessity  in  Whistler’s  case  seldom,  if  ever, 
occurred. 

Coming  to  specific  instances  of  changes  which  indi- 
cate Whistler’s  critical  views  of  his  own  etchings,  we 
find  them  in  the  earliest  portraits  of  the  Iladen  chil- 
dren. Notably  in  the  case  of  Annie  Haden^  having  first 
drawn  a realistic  portrait  of  a child  of  the  awkward 
age,  the  etcher  changed  it  into  a picturesque  and 
charming  figure.  In  the  three  states  of  The  Unsafe 
Tenement,  we  discern,  chiefly,  studies  of  sky  effects, 
following  the  elimination  of  the  ungraceful  figure  of 
a woman  standing,  in  the  first  state,  near  the  door  of 
an  outbuilding.  In  the  Greenwich  Park  the  attempt 
to  improve  the  first  state  through  additional  work  re- 
sulted in  a doubtful  success,  and  possibly  more  unsuc- 
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eessful  was  the  desperate  effort  to  make  something 
really  fine  of  the  print  catalogued  until  recently  under 
the  title  of  Landscape  with  a Ho?^se^  although  in  the 
second  state  it  is  a landscape  with  two  horses,  but 
which  I ventured  to  rename  as  The  Meadow.  Yet 
Whistler  seems  to  have  felt  rather  uncomfortable  in 
etching  landscapes  until  he  achieved  the  wonderful 
Zaandam,  and  so  can  have  placed  but  little  store  by 
his  early  landscape  work.  It  is  said  that  when,  much 
later,  he  made  the  delightful  etching  known  as  The 
Young  Tree,  and  was  asked  why  he  had  so  far  de- 
parted from  his  rule  of  subjects,  he  excused  himself 
on  the  borrowed  plea  that  '^It  was  such  a little  one.” 
A notable  instance  of  critical  revision  is  that  of' 
Amsterdam — the  plate  wrought  in  pure  line  in  1863 
and  two  or  three  times  revised  in  dry-point  in  1875. 
The  prints  made  during  the  seventies  show  frequent 
revisions,  running  sometimes  into  many  states.  Con- 
spicuous is  the  case  of  Speke  Hall,  the  first  of  the 
subject,  with  its  many  changes  of  the  figure  in  the 
foreground.  With  the  portrait  of  Maude  Standing, 
the  artist  seems  never  to  have  been  quite  satisfied. 
Other  dry-point  portraits  of  the  time  show  similar  dis- 
satisfaction and  scarcely  successful  attempts  at  correc- 
tion. Thus  the  portraits  of  the  Leyland  children— 
Fanny,  Elinor,  and  Florence— run  into  many  states, 
of  which  the  earlier  seem  the  finer.  Even  the  Thames 
dry-points  of  this  period  disclose  far  greater  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  etcher  toward  revision  than  the 
Thames  etchings  of  more  than  a decade  earlier.  A 
notable  illustration  of  this  disposition  is  found  in  the 
varying  states  of  Price’s  Candle  Facto^^y.  Not  merely 
in  leading  particulars  does  this  self  criticism  appear, 
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but  in  details  that  to  many  would  seem  unimportant. 
In  the  noble  etching  of  Old  Battersea  Bridge,  Whis- 
tler, in  the  late  states,  removed  the  butterfly  from  its 
place  under  one  of  the  bridge  arches  to  a place  below 
one  of  the  piers,  where  it  seemed  to  him  the  better  to 
balance  the  composition;  following  in  this  regard  the 
sedulous  practice  of  the  designers  of  the  Japanese 
color-prints. 

But  it  is  in  the  Venice  etchings  especially  that 
Whistler  ^s  continuous  criticism  of  his  own  perform- 
ances with  the  needle  conspicuously  appears.  On 
many  of  his  Venice  plates  he  etched,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, things,  and  particularly  people,  ^'as  he  saw 
them.  ’ ’ The  people  were  sometimes  ungainly  and  not 
even  picturesque,  as  in  The  Balcony,  where  the  earliest 
figure  in  the  boat  in  front  of  the  palace  is  a clumsy 
boatman,  changed  by  the  artist  later  to  a graceful 
Venetian  youth,  and  where  the  woman’s  figure  in  the 
doorwa}^  was  the  subject  of  repeated  changes.  So,  in 
the  etching  of  The  Fruit  Stall,  which  in  its  earliest 
state  is  one  of  Whistler’s  crudest  performances,  with 
unpleasing  figures  and  shadows  suggested  by  heavy 
coarse  lines — figures  which  gave  place  to  graceful  peo- 
ple and  shadows  that  were  ultimately  softened  with 
delightful  effect.  The  figure  of  the  girl  standing  on 
the  steps  in  the  first  state  of  The  Doorivay  is  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  charming  girl  standing  on  the  steps 
in  the  latest  state.  The  Garden  affords  another  in- 
stance of  the  artist’s  dissatisfaction  with  the  figures,  a 
cat  having  been  thought  worthy  to  replace  a second 
boy  on  the  steps  within  the  archway,  and  the  figures 
in  the  doorway  beyond  having  been  repeatedly  varied. 
In  the  Nocturne:  Furnace,  a tall  man  at  the  forge, 
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Whistler.  The  Doorway 


From  a proof,  in  the  sixth  state,  in  the  collection  of 
Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  inches 
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rather  crudely  sketched  in  the  first  state,  becomes  in 
the  next  state  a short  man  drawn  with  especial  care, 
and  in  this  plate  minor  changes  continue  to  be  made 
down  to  the  seventh  state.  Most  notable,  however,  are 
the  transformations  in  The  Beggars.  In  the  first  state 
a man  and  a youthful  figure  stand  at  the  right,  below 
a large  projecting  lantern.  In  the  second  state  the 
two  figures  are  those  of  a young  woman  and  a girl, 
and  these  give  place  in  the  third  state  to  an  elderly 
woman  and  a different  girl.  Meanwhile,  the  lantern 
has  become  less  conspicuous  and  smaller,  while  the 
figure  of  a man  further  at  the  right  in  the  passage- 
way, at  the  opening  of  which  the  two  figures  stand, 
has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  variations.  In  the 
case  of  the  Nocturne,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Noc- 
turne: Riva — although  the  Riva  nowhere  appears — 
and  the  Nocturne:  Shipping  and  Nocturne:  Salute, 
the  earliest  states  give  little  or  no  premonition  of  the 
exquisite  night  effects  produced  from  the  latest  states 
of  the  plates.  In  the  case  of  the  Nocturne,  so  many 
varieties  of  effect  were  produced  by  Whistler’s  won- 
derful printing  in  the  latest  state  that  almost  no  two 
impressions  are  closely  alike.  Not  only  were  the  latest 
states  of  the  Venice  plates,  as  a rule,  most  satisfac- 
tory to  Whistler,  because  they  were  the  result  of  his 
final  criticism,  but  he  specially  requested  that  The 
Venetian  Mast  be  represented  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
Chicago  by  an  impression  of  the  latest  state. 

The  plate  of  The  Beggars  and  the  plates  of  The 
Doorway,  The  Two  Doorways,  The  Traghetto,  The 
Venetian  Mast,  and  some  less  important  plates  of  the 
series  best  known  as  the  first  Venice  set,  were  taken  in 
hand  by  Whistler  in  London  in  1891,  some  ten  years 
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Whistler.  The  Beggars 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  12  x 814  inches 
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after  the  piates  were  made  in  Venice,  and  all  were 
then  subjected  to  final  criticism  and  revision,  which 
resulted  in  impressions  which  for  rare  and  delicate 
beauty  were  never  excelled,  although  earlier  impres- 
sions of  some  of  the  set  may  have  greater  strength.  But 
the  impressions  printed  by  Whistler  from  the  latest 
state  of  The  Begga7^s  remain  unsurpassed  in  quality 
by  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  his  achievements 
with  the  needle.  Of  the  proof  from  this  plate  which 
Whistler  had  before  him  in  his  studio  as  a final  ^^bon 
a tirer, ’’  when  he  was  printing  a limited  number  of 
impressions  for  the  Fine  Art  Society,  he  said  to  me : 
^^That  may  do  to  stand  with  the  Rembrandts,  eh?’’ 

Illustrations  of  changes  thought  by  Whistler  to  be 
of  importance  in  the  Venice  etchings  might  be  multi- 
plied, but  further  reference  will  only  be  made  to  an 
entire  change  in  one  instance,  due  to  external  criti- 
cism. The  subject  is  The  Traghetto,  and  the  circum- 
stances are  related  by  Otto  Bacher  in  his  book,  ^^With 
Whistler  in  Venice.”  Whistler  had  made  a plate  of 
this  subject  from  which  scarcely  any  proofs  had  been 
drawn,  when  another  artist  criticized  the  result  with 
so  much  effect  that  this  plate  was  discarded  and  an- 
other attempted,  which,  although  a fine  performance 
and  now  known  as  The  Traghetto,  No.  2,  missed  some- 
thing of  the  essential  charm  that  characterized  the 
earlier  plate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  second  plate  of  the  subject.  The  Riva,  made 
apparently  on  Whistler’s  own  initiative,  is  a decided 
improvement  on  the  first. 

In  the  Touraine  and  Belgian  etchings,  revisions  are 
not  so  numerous  and  seldom  are  extensive;  none  the 
less,  those  that  were  made  are  important.  Twice,  with 
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Whistler.  The  Traghetto,  No.  2 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  91/^  x 12  inches 


an  interval  of  some  eight  years  between  the  occasions, 
Whistler  expressed  a positive  preference  for  the  third 
state  of  the  Chancelleries  Laches , above  the  first,  in 
which  the  shading  of  the  window-panes  and  numerous 
exquisite  details  of  arcliitecture  are  wanting.  The 
later  London  etchings  and  the  etchings  made  at  Lyme 
Regis  and  Sandwich,  being  rather  more  sketchy  in 
character  than  those  we  have  been  considering,  show 
as  a rule  fewer  revisions,  although  some  of  the  revi- 
sions, as  in  Clothes  Exchange,  Hounclsditch,  No.  2,  are 
delicate  and  interesting,  leaving  it  a fair  question  of 
merit  in  that  case  between  the  first  state  and  the  sec- 
ond. The  Amsterdam  etchings,  which  form  one  of  the 
most  important  groups  in  AVhistler^s  etched  work, 
show  minute  and  scrupulous  changes  in  the  different 
states,  largely  in  the  reflections  in  the  canals,  the 
fascination  of  which  is  said  to  have  brought  Whistler 
the  second  time  to  Holland.  Opinions  will  doubtless 
remain  divided  concerning  the  relative  excellence  of 
different  states  of  these  Amsterdam  etchings;  all  the 
variations  seeming  to  effect  a peculiar  charm  of  their 
own.  Yet  both  the  fact  that  Whistler  made  the 
changes  and  the  records  of  his  approval  expressed  on 
the  back  of  impressions  of  the  latest  state  of  some  of 
the  plates,  seem  to  show  that  these  satisfied  him  most. 

Down  to  the  year  1893,  beyond  which  he  etched 
but  very  few  plates,  Whistler  was  intent  on  the 
revision  of  the  earlier  plates  of  which  he  still  had 
control,  as  well  as  the  latest  Paris  etchings  that  were 
then  in  progress.  Among  the  earlier  plates  The  Dyer, 
which,  strangely  enough,  had  not  been  gathered  into 
either  of  the  published  sets  of  the  Venice  etchings, 
had  been  suffered  to  yield  but  few  impressions  because 
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Whistler.  Chancellerie,  Loches 

From  a proof,  in  the  third  state,  in  the  collection  of 
Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  10%  x ^V2  inches 
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of  the  artist’s  unfulfilled  intention  of  making  further 
development  of  the  plate.  Impressions  from  such  of 
the  latest  Paris  plates  as  were  allowed  to  appear 
showed  some  material  revisions,  and  other  etchings  of 
Paris  subjects  were  kept  back  for  completion,  and  were 
never,  perhaps,  completed  to  the  artist’s  entire  satis- 
faction. Some  of  these,  it  should  seem,  must  have  been 
left  uncanceled  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Directly  recorded  estimates  by  Whistler  of  his  own 
prints  are  not  many  to  find ; nor  is  there  much  record 
of  his  personal  opinions  orally  confided  to  friends. 
An  impression  in  the  Avery  collection,  now  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  from  an  early  state  of  the  large 
dry-point  Annie  Haden,  bears  Whistler’s  penciled 
comment,  ^^One  of  my  very  best,”  and  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  if  he  were  required  to  rest  his  repu- 
tation on  any  one  print,  as  a matter  of  technical 
achievement,  he  would  be  willing  to  rest  it  upon  that. 
But  he  was  sparing  of  written  declarations  of  his 
preferences,  doubtless  regarding  rightly  that  there 
were  too  many  of  his  prints  of  the  highest  order  to 
admit  of  extensive  discrimination.  More  than  once, 
however,  he  expressed  to  me  a special  liking  for  Axen- 
feld  as  well  as  Riault,  the  Engraver,  among  the  dry- 
point  portraits,  and  was  delightful  in  his  joyous  admi- 
ration of  the  more  important  of  the  Venice  etchings, 
protesting  against  the  opinion,  still  more  or  less  preva- 
lent, which  classes  these  as  inferior  to  the  Thames  etch- 
ings. Can’t  people  see,”  he  would  say,  ‘Hhat  my 
etchings  show  progress  all  along  from  the  beginning  ? ’ ’ 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  frank  in  disapproval  of 
some  of  the  etchings  he  had  made.  An  instance  of  spe- 
cific disapproval,  recorded  in  another  place,  relates  to 
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Whistler.  Axenfeld 

From  a proof,  in  the  third  state,  in  the  collection  of 
Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 

In  this  state  of  the  plate,  the  right  hand,  holding  a cigarette,  is 
added,  and  the  background  is  strongly  shaded 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  8i^lo  x 5i^io  inches 
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a certain  print  discovered  by  me  in  one  of  his  port- 
folios in  Paris  in  1892,  and  until  then  unknown  to  me, 
which  was  laid  aside  for  purchase  at  what  was  at  that 
time  a very  good  price.  He  finally  refused  to  let  the 
etching  go,  saying,  ‘^That  one  is  not  altogether  to  my 
liking,  and  I donh  think  it  is  good  enough  for  your 
collection,  and  I had  rather  you  would  nh  take  it.’’ 

Early  in  1893  an  occasion  arose  for  ascertaining 
Whistler’s  preferences  among  some  of  his  more  impor- 
tant etchings,  or  at  least  his  approval  or  disapproval 
of  those  tentatively  selected  for  a representative  exhi- 
bition of  his  etched  work  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chi- 
cago. The  tentative  list,  made  out  early  in  the  year, 
was  submitted  to  him  by  mail,  and  was  returned  with 
his  comments  and  suggestions,  arriving,  however,  after 
the  prints  proposed  to  be  exhibited  had  been  brought 
together.  Meanwhile,  the  list  had  been  revised  to 
include  some,  although  not  all,  that  were  suggested  by 
him  for  the  exhibition. 

Here  are  the  comments  and  suggestions  made : 

The  dry-point  Arthur  Seymour  is,  surprisingly, 
stricken  out  and  Cameo,  No.  1,  inserted,  with  the  com- 
ment ^‘Much  finer.”  For  The  Riva,  No.  2,  The  Mast, 
in  the  ‘dast  state,”  is  substituted,  with  the  comment 
^'IMore  important.”  Speke  Hall,  No.  1,  is  excluded  in 
favor  of  The  Barker’s  Shop  {Chelsea),  declared  to  be 
'^One  of  the  finest  of  all.”  In  place  of  Fanny  Ley- 
land,  the  suggestion  of  Finette  is  made,  and  in  place 
of  Maude  is  inserted  Annie  Haden—^Harge  full-length 
dry-point,  Avery  has  fine  proof.  IMost  important.” 
The  suggestion  in  place  of  Steamboat  Fleet  is  The 
Smithy,  with  the  comment  ^ Alost  important.” 

Such  impressions  as  were  finally  shown  were  sought 
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Whistler.  Riault,  the  Engraver 


From  a proof,  in  the  first  state,  in  the  collection  of 
I Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 

' Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  8“^  x 5%  inches 
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from  collectors  all  over  the  country  and  were  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  these  made  such  a fine  showing  in 
the  alcove  to  which  they  were  at  first  assigned  that 
they  were  shortly  afterward  removed,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Halsey  Ives,  head  of  the  Art  Department, 
and  given  a special  screen  by  themselves  in  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  places  in  the  art  building. 

Since,  as  already  noted,  the  active  period  in  the 
career  of  Whistler  as  an  etcher  had  then  virtually 
ceased,  the  etchings  thus  selected,  with  such  others 
as  he  specifically  indicated  in  his  revision  of  the  list, 
would  still  furnish  a representative  survey  of  the 
etched  work  of  the  master.  It  seems,  consequently, 
worth  while  to  rescue  from  the  obscurity  of  the  official 
catalogue,  and  publish  here,  the  list  of  prints  that 
were  then  exhibited,  all  of  which,  except  as  already 
indicated,  were  shown  with  Whistler’s  final  and  full 
approval. 

The  list  is  as  follows : 


Early  Portrait  of  Whistler 

A n nie  Haden 

The  Unsafe  Tenement 

Mr.  Mann 

La  Vieille  aux  Loques 

Axenfeld 

The  Kitchen 

Riaidt 

Eagle  Wharfs  or  Tyzac, 

Rotherhithe 

Whiteley  & Co. 

The  Forge 

Black  Lion  Wharf 

Jo 

^Longshoremen 

The  Storm 

The  Limehurner 

W eary 

Becquet 

Fanny  Leyland 

Whistler 

Battersea:  Dawn 

Drouet 

Steamboat  Fleet 

Arthur  Haden 

The  Large  Pool 
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Whistler.  The  Balcony,  Amsterdam 

From  a proof,  in  the  third  state,  in  the  collection  of 
Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  10%  x 6%q  inches 
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Old  Putney  Bridge 

Clothes-Exchangey 

The  Little  Putney ^ No.  3 

Houndsditch,  No.  2 

The  Little  Venice 

Windsor 

Nocturne 

A Courtyard,  Brussels 

The  Palaces 

Palaces,  Brussels 

The  Doortvay 

Mairie,  Loches 

The  Traghetto 

Chancellerie,  Loches 

The  Two  Doorways 

Hotel  de  Ville,  Loches 

The  Beggars 

Hotel  Lallement , Bourges 

San  Giorgio 

Steps,  Amsterdam 

Nocturne:  Palaces 

The  Balcony,  Amsterdam 

The  Riva^  No  2 

Pierrot 

The  Balcony 

Long  House,  Amsterdam 

Garden 

The  Lace  Curtain,  cata- 

The Dyer 

logued  by  Wedmore  as 

The  Smithy 

The  Embroidered  Cur- 

The Village  Sweet-Shop 

tain 

The  Barber’s  Shop 

Zaandam 

Battersea  Bridge 

The  Mill 

The  renewal  of  this  record,  with  the  inclusion  of  the 
additions  suggested  by  the  artist,  should  not,  however, 
be  taken  as  an  intimation  that  these  lists  embrace  vir- 
tually all  of  the  finest  examples  of  Whistler’s  etched 
work.  From  lack  of  space,  the  display  at  Chicago  was 
very  considerably  less  than  those  who  contributed  the 
prints  would  have  liked  to  make  it,  and  considerations 
of  effect  in  a large  space  kept  out  some  of  the  exquisite 
small  etchings,  although,  as  Whistler  has  authorita- 
tively declared,  ^^the  importance  of  an  etching  does 
not  depend  upon  its  size.”  Any  one  familiar  with  the 
artist’s  etched  work  as  a whole,  making  careful  com- 
parison, will  see  that  there  might  have  been  added  to 
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Whistler.  Long  House,  Amsterdam 

From  a proof,  in  the  second  state,  in  the  collection  of  Howard  Mansfield,  Esq. 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  X 10%  inches 


Whistler.  Cameo,  No.  1 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%  x 5 inches 
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these  lists  more  than  thirty  prints  of  as  high  rank  in 
their  respective  periods  as  the  etchings  named. 

Mr.  Whistler  was  consulted  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  etchings  at  Buffalo  in  1901,  when  many 
fewer  plates  were  represented,  impressions  from  all  of 
which  had  been  included  in  the  exhibition  at  Chicago, 
and  all  of  which  were  exhibited  to  his  satisfaction. 

In  contemplation  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 
Whistler  expressed  the  wish  that  ‘Hhe  most  magnifi- 
cent proofs’’  of  his  etchings,  ^^say  about  thirty  of 
them,  ’ ’ be  sent  over  from  this  country.  The  selection 
was  to  be  made  here,  but  the  request  specified  ‘^The 
fine  full-length  of  Annie  Haden  (dry-point),  Axen- 
feld,  Cliancellerie,  Mairie,  Lockes’’;  ^^all  my  beautiful 
Doorways”  in  Venice;  the  Amsterdam  etchings,  and  a 
‘‘fine  proof  of  Smithy — very  rich  interior — smith  fil- 
ing at  window,— beautiful  work  in  roof  and  back- 
ground.” It  was  for  this  exposition  that  Whistler 
said:  “Then  there  is  a rare  proof  of  Jo  and  her  sister 
doing  her  hair — The  Toilette,  I think  it  may  be  called 
-(dry-point),”  of  which  only  impressions  from  the 
canceled  plate  are  known  to  cataloguers  and  collectors. 
Special  mention  was  also  made  of  fine  proofs  of  Cameo, 
No.  1 and  Cameo,  No.  2.  The  time  being  short,  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  comply  with  this  request,  and 
such  exhibition  as  was  made  in  Paris  was  of  prints 
provided  in  Prance  or  England;  but  the  preferences 
expressed  coincide,  in  so  far  as  they  go,  with  prior 
approvals. 

As  regards  the  lithographs  comparatively  few  re- 
visions are  to  be  noted.  Important  changes  appear 
in  a number  of  the  earlier  works,  especially  the  litho- 
tints,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case  where  the  pro- 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  7%  x 11^2  inches 


cess  was  new  to  the  artist.  There  are  variations  of 
The  Early  Morning  from  almost  night  to  silvery  dawn 
and  nearly  daylight.  In  The  Forge^  Passage  dit 
Dragon,  among  the  later  lithographs,  the  center  of 
the  archway  in  which  the  smith  is  at  work  is  made 
uniformly  dark  in  the  second  state,  and  two  hens, 
outside,  in  the  foreground  at  the  right  in  the  first 
state,  were  later  deemed  irrelevant.  In  The  Smith, 
Passage  du  Dragon,  the  archway,  only  slightly 
shaded  in  the  first  state,  has  become  invested  with 
deep  shadow  in  the  second  state,  with  a general 
strengthening  of  the  drawing  throughout.  In  The 
Priests^  House,  Rouen,  numerous  changes  in  the  sec- 
ond state  materially  concentrate  the  composition.  The 
three  states  of  A Portrait — of  Miss  Howells — show 
increasing  modeling  of  the  face,  besides  other  delicate 
changes  in  the  drawing.  Similar  alterations  with  like 
intent  appear  in  The  Blacksmith.  In  The  Yelloiv 
House,  Lannion,  one  of  the  few  colored  lithographs  by 
Whistler,  different  states  show  carefully  elaborated 
shadings,  and  delicate  touches  of  color  are  added  in 
the  flower-pots  in  the  window.  Others  of  the  colored 
lithographs  show  changes  made  as  if  prompted  in 
the  course  of  experiment.  The  lithograph  of  The 
But  cherts  Dog  passed  through  no  less  than  four  states, 
indicating  a persistent  purpose  of  satisfying  even  in 
the  smallest  details  the  artist’s  exacting  criticism. 

Apart  from  the  opinions  that  l\Ir.  AVay  gathered 
from  Whistler  while  so  many  of  the  lithographs  were 
passing  through  Mr.  Way’s  press,  not  many  prefer- 
ences for  special  prints  appear  to  have  been  recorded. 
A few  of  these  opinions  are  referred  to  in  ]\Ir.  Way’s 

Memories  of  James  McNeill  Whistler,”  and  in  his 
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article  on  Whistler Lithographs’’  in  The  Print- 
Collectors’  Quarterly  for  October,  1913. 

Prom  other  sources  it  is  known  that  Whistler  had 
a special  liking  for  the  lithographs  of  the  London 
churches  and  the  lithotint  of  The  Thames^  and  more 
than  once  expressed  a fondness  for  the  lithograph  of 
The  Butcher Dog.  He  cannot  but  have  highly  re- 
garded The  Siesta^  perhaps  his  supreme  achievement 
in  lithography,  and  By  the  Balcony,  although  after 
Mrs.  Whistler’s  death  he  strenuously  sought  to  retire 
all  the  lithographs  in  which  portraits  of  his  wife 
appeared. 

For  reproduction,  to  illustrate  the  article  in  Scrib- 
ner’s  magazine  of  March,  1897,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rob- 
ins Pennell,  entitled  ^^The  Master  of  the  Lithograph, 
J.  McNeill  Whistler,”  the  artist  expressed  preferences 
which  appear  in  the  actual  illustrations.  These  are 
the  Mother  and  Child,  on  a sofa.  Little  London,  Savoy 
Pigeons,  St.  Gileses,  Soho;  Little  Evelyn,  Sunday, 
Lyme  Regis;  The  River  from  the  Savoy,  entitled  in 
^Ir.  Way’s  catalogue  The  Thames;  The  Long  Gallery 
in  the  Louvre,  The  Smith,  Place  du  Dragon;  The  Little 
Model,  Reading;  The  But  cherts  Dog,  and  The  SmitlPs 
Tavern,  Lyme  Regis,  catalogued  by  Way  as  The 
SmitJPs  Yard.  For  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 
Whistler  wished  to  show  specially  the  Dancing  Girl, 
Model,  Reading,  and  Mother  and  Child,  on  a sofa. 

Interesting  as  are  Whistler’s  estimates  of  his  own 
prints,  and  entertaining  as  the  preferences  among  them 
by  print-lovers  might  prove  to  be,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  his  etched  work  as  a whole  that  makes  its 
most  impressive  appeal.  More  than  once,  within  my 
experience,  the  study  of  a large  representative  col- 
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lection  of  Whistler’s  etchings  has  won  over  to  enthusi- 
astic admiration  those  whom  the  casual  view  of  sepa- 
rate prints,  albeit  fine  impressions,  had  left  cold  or 
lukewarm.  What  is  true  of  the  etchings  as  a whole  is 
equally  true,  if  not  more  emphatically  true,  of  those 
works  of  happy  inspiration — joyous  records  for  the 
most  part— the  lithographs.  It  is,  indeed,  the  number 
of  etchings  of  highest  artistic  beauty  and  the  number 
of  lithographs  of  unique  charm  that  make  Whistler  a 
master  unsurpassed  in  either  field. 
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Turner.  Junction  of  Severn  and  Wye 


TURNER  AND  THE  “LIBER  STUDIORUM” 


By  EMIL  H.  EICHTER 

Associate  Curator  of  the  Departiiieiit  ol'  Prints.  Jluseuni  of  Pine  Arts.  Boston 

N the  study  of  prints  one  soon  arrives  at  the 
realization  that  each  of  the  main  tech- 
niques used  in  the  making  of  prints  has  a 
definite  character  of  its  own,  certain  spe- 
cific qualities  distinctive  of  one  particular  process  of 
reproduction.  Who  has  not  been  struck,  for  instance, 
with  the  virility  and  linear  power  of  a typical  early 
woodcut,  as  contrasted  with  the  greater  refinement 
and  metallic  brilliancy  of  a typical  engraving,  or  the 
freedom  and  crispness,  the  spontaneity  of  an  etching, 
and  the  wonderful,  velvety  depth  of  tone  of  a mezzo- 
tint, the  general  appreciation  of  which  last  can  be 
readily  proved  by  any  priced  auction  catalogue. 
These  several  qualities  will  not  quite  fully  reveal 
themselves,  unless  we  turn  to  good,  early  impressions, 
before  wear  has  begun  to  level  these  types  one  and  all 
into  monotony  and  worthlessness.  Wear,  an  element 
not  to  be  reckoned  with  in  other  forms  of  the  fine  arts, 
wear  is  the  arch  enemy  of  prints,  and  among  them 
more  especially  of  dry-points  and  of  mezzotints.  The 
copperplate,  lengthily  prepared  with  the  rocker  for 
mezzotint  engraving,  retains  its  rich  effect,  depth  of 
tone,  and  brilliancy  just  as  long  as  the  millions  of  min- 
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ute  teeth  of  the  roughened  copper  stand  up  in  jagged 
multitudes,  to  hold  the  ink  and  not  allow  it  to  be  wiped 
away  by  the  rag.  These  diminutive  teeth  of  copper 
are  subjected  at  every  printing,  first  to  the  friction  of 
the  rag  and  hand  in  the  inking,  and  then  to  the  severe 
pressure  of  the  roller  press.  Mezzotinting  on  steel, 
and  also  steel  facing  (in  the  galvanic  bath)  of  the  en- 
graved copperplates  have  both  helped  to  lengthen  the 
life  of  the  plate ; yet  a really  fine  impression  of  a mez- 
zotint, while  not  unique,  like  a drawing  or  painting, 
may  well  be  reckoned  as  one  member  of  a small  family, 
say  of  fifteen  to  thirty,  or  more  or  less  according  to 
the  thoroughness  of  the  rocking,  the  quality  of  the 
copper,  which  can  vary  much,  according  to  the  care 
spent  on  its  preparation,  and— last  but  not  least— the 
care  and  skill  of  the  printer,  whose  important  share 
in  the  work  is  far  from  being  duly  realized. 

Mezzotint  engraving  was  flourishing  in  England  at 
the  time  when  Turner  was  born  (1775),  and  the  young 
lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen  who  entered  the  workshop  of 
the  noted  mezzotint  engraver  John  Raphael  Smith,  al- 
though only  employed  in  coloring  prints  for  sale,  must 
have  been  dull  indeed  had  he  not  there  imbibed  infor- 
mation concerning  this  and  other  forms  of  the  graphic 
arts.  His  selection  of  mezzotint  as  the  medium  for  the 
one  great  series  which  he  personally  published,  seems 
to  prove  that  he  was,  as  we  are  to  this  day,  fascinated 
by  the  seductive  charms  of  the  black  art,’’  of  which, 
in  the  matter  of  landscape,  he  and  Constable  became 
the  foremost  exponents.  Reasons  of  much  greater 
durability  and  the  need,  which  he  felt,  of  certain 
sparkling,  sharp,  minute  details,  doubtless  caused  Tur- 
ner afterward,  when  steel  plates  had  been  tried  and 
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found  wanting/  to  abandon  mezzotint  for  another 
process.  This  other  medium  might  be  called  etcher’s 
engraving,  plates  seemingly  engraved,  but  in  reality 
done  largely,  almost  entirely,  with  the  etching-point 
and  acid.  It  is  used  in  the  ' ' Southern  Coast”  plates,  in 
the  sumptuous  ‘ ' England  and  Wales,  ’ ’ and  led  to  those 
marvels  of  execution,  the  small  plates  for  Broadley’s 
Poems,  Roger ’s  Poems,  Roger ’s  ^ ^ Italy,  ’ ’ besides  many 
other  series  which  cannot  be  dwelt  on  in  our  present 
discussion.  What  is  essential  to  us  now  is  that  Turner 
used  mezzotint  for  his  imperishable  Liber  Studio- 
rum”  and  that  mezzotint  is  fleeting  as  has  been  said 
above.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  securing  early 
impressions,  in  order  to  really  appreciate  more  than 
the  artist’s  intentions, — his  actual  achievement. 

Those  familiar  ^ with  the  process  and  aware  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  mezzotint  plate  to  always  appear 
much  more  flnished  and  much  richer  in  effect  than  it 
actually  is,  realize  the  necessity  of  verifying  the  condi- 
tion of  the  plate  by  taking  ‘ ^ proof  ’ ’ impressions.  Thanks 
to  the  preservation  of  these  engraver’s  proofs,  or  trial 
proofs,  as  they  are  variously  called,  of  the  Liber” 
plates,  of  which  naturally  only  a very  small  number 
were  taken,  we  can  follow — even  now — the  gradual 
evolution  of  many  prints  of  the  series  from  their  very 
early  stages  to  completion.  It  is,  doubtless,  too  much 
to  say,  that  only  these  few  rare  proofs  are  really  worth 
while,  for  as  a rule  there  is  no  wear,  or,  at  least,  no 
serious  wear,  in  early  first  state  impressions  of  the 

1 In  the  Rivers  of  England  and  the  Ports  of  England. 

2 The  writer  is  indebted  to  Sir  Frank  Short,  E.A.,  P.R.E., 
himself  the  leading  exponent  of  mezzotint  to-day,  for  much 
of  the  technical  information  which  he  has  tried  to  convey  in 
these  pages. 
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Liber/’  but  there  is  something  else  which  will  re- 
veal itself  soon  enough  to  any  one  who  will  study  a set 
as  rich  in  proofs  as  that  now  in  the  Museumd  In 
order  to  make  my  meaning  clear  1 will  ask  you  to 
watch  one  of  the  Liber”  plates  in  its  progress:  First 
Turner  would  prepare  a sepia  sketch  of  the  subject 
for  the  guidance  of  the  engraver.  Then  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  composition  would  be  deeply  bitten  into 
the  plate,  and  generally — in  these  preliminary  etch- 
ings—Turner  handled  the  etching-point  himself.  This 
outline  etching  done,  the  plate  would  be  ^'rocked” 
(that  is,  roughened  by  means  of  a toothed  steel  tool 
called  a rocker)  for  mezzotint.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  preparatory  process  the  plate  would  present  a 
dull  appearance,  caused  by  the  innumerable  little  cuts 
and  ridges  all  over  its  surface.  If  printed  in  this  con- 
dition the  result  would  be  an  expanse  of  deep  black. 
Thus  having  obtained  the  tone  of  deepest  shadow,  the 
scraper  now  came  into  play  to  bring  light  into  the 
dark  surface  by  removing  the  minute  bur  caused  by 
the  rocker,  cutting  off  more  or  less  of  it,  according  to 
the  gradations  of  light  required. 

Clearly  it  would  l)e  unwise  in  the  engraver  to 
scrape  away  too  much,  for  then  he  would  have  to  rock 
again  for  greater  darkness.  Far  better  to  leave  shad- 
ows in  broad  masses,  until  he  would  feel  sure,  by  tak- 
ing a proof,  just  how  much  more  of  light  would  be 
required.  As  we  look  at  successive  proofs,  we  shall 
generally  find,  at  first,  a broad  treatment  of  masses, 
with  splendid  simplicity,  giving  full  sway  to  the  natu- 

1 The  recent  bequest  of  ^^Liber^^  prints  from  the  late  Francis 
Bullard  of  Boston  has  placed  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  a leading  position  among  Turner  collections  both  public  and 
private. 
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ral  beauty  of  the  medium.  Deep,  velvety  shadows,  a 
fine  sweep  of  sky  and  landscape,  a few  crisp,  livening 
touches  setting  off  the  breadth  of  treatment  elsewhere. 
As  the  scraping  progresses,  there  come  details,  essen- 
tial, of  course,  to  the  finished  picture  as  planned, 
though  they  needs  must  take  away  from  the  harmoni- 
ous simplicity  of  the  plate  in  its  earlier  stages. 

It  is  well  known  that  Turner  narrowly  watched 
the  progress  of  each  plate,  and  many  corrected 
(touched)  proofs— sometimes  with  marginal  directions 
and  remarks — bear  witness  to  his  minute  care. 
Sometimes  the  proofs  are  corrected  with  pencil,  for 
darks,  often  with  white  color  or  scraping,  leaving  the 
white  paper  for  lights,  or  with  a mixture  of  darks  and 
lights.  It  is  plain  that  a correction  can  be  made,  or 
details  introduced  into  the  average  engraving  in  either 
the  dark  or  light  way,  as  witness  W.  B.  Cooke’s  (the 
engraver’s)  remarks  on  a touched  proof  of  Lyme  Re- 
gis (^^ Southern  Coast”  series)  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum : ^ ^ On  receiving  this  proof  Turner  expressed 
himself  highly  gratified— he  took  a piece  of  white 
chalk  and  a piece  of  black,  giving  me  the  option  as  to 
which  he  should  touch  it  with.  I chose  the  white ; . . . 
When  done,  I requested  he  would  touch  another  proof 
in  black.  ^No,  ’ said  he,  ^you  have  had  your  choice  and 
must  abide  by  it.  . . .’  ” Actually  both  dark  and 
light  corrections  are  often  needed,  but  since  lights  are 
by  far  the  easier  to  obtain — remembering  always  that 
the  progress  of  the  plate  is  from  dark  to  light — 
changes  are  made,  whenever  possible,  into  the  lights. 
For  instance  if  the  plate  appears  dull  in  parts,  be  it 
sky,  clouds,  bushes  or  trees  or  water  or  buildings, 
lights  are  scraped  and  high-lights  burnished  to  impart 
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sparkle  and  contrast.  Scintillating,  sharp  little  high- 
lights are  often  profusely  scattered  over  sky  and  land, 
or  sea,  until  we  finally  reach  the  glittering  published 
state.  Then  and  from  then  onward  to  the  end,  comes 
the  fight  against  the  evidences  of  wear  which  no  one 
knew  better  how  to  mask  than  this  wizard  of  resource. 

Let  us  take  a concrete  example,  the  well-known 
Jason  (R.  6),  a subject  akin  to  other  compositions 
with  fantastic  creatures,  the  Apollo  and  the  Python  or 
The  Ga^^den  of  the  Hesperides^  paintings  both,  which 
gave  splendid  sway  to  the  imaginative  powers  of  our 
artist.  The  scene  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  words  of 
old,  is  of  a deed  fraught  with  great  danger.  It  sug- 
gests naturally  a gloomy  cavern  full  of  dreadful  mys- 
tery, the  scene  of  many  death  struggles  of  ill-starred 
victims.  Of  Turner’s  Jason  a few  proofs  only  exist, 
five,  I believe,  in  various  stages  of  completion.  Rich, 
low-toned  impressions,  the  earliest  especially,  satisfy 
to  the  full  our  mental  anticipation.  Jason  kneeling  on 
a fallen  tree  trunk,  in  the  full  sunlight,  watches  the 
monster  intently,  sword  in  hand.  Of  the  dragon  we 
perceive  only  one  gigantic  coil,  the  rest  is  hidden  from 
view  in  the  dark,  moist  lair  amongst  the  rocks.  Every- 
thing about  the  dragon ’s  cave  is  gloom,  its  evil  body  is 
untouched  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  Then  the  plate 
progresses  and  light  after  high-light  is  added,  until 
the  magnificent  and  fitting  gloom  is  dispelled  and  sun- 
light floods  the  whole  scene,  glinting  on  the  dragon’s 
coils  and  robbing  the  deed  of  J ason  of  half  its  bravery 
and— I am  tempted  to  say— the  plate  of  much  of  its 
poetry. 

Take  another  plate,  Norham  Castle  (R.  57)  ; in  the 
successive  proofs  of  this  composition  we  witness  all 
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Turner,  Jasun  (the  etching) 

“The  etching  of  Jason  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  is  carried  further  than  most  of  the  others.” 

W.  G.  Rawlinson. 

From  a proof  in  the  Francis  Bullard  Bequest 
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Drawn  and  etched  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Engraved  bv  C.  Turner 
Early  proof,  showing  a singularly  beautiful  and  solemn  effect  of  dawn,  just  before  sunrise 
From  a proof  in  the  Francis  Bullard  Bequest 
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Turner.  Norham  Castle  on  the  Tweed 

Finished  proof.  The  rays  of  light  from  the  rising  sun  were  added  when  the  plate  was  on 

the  eve  of  publication 

From  a proof  in  the  Francis  Bullard  Bequest 


the  glories  of  the  sunrise.  The  earliest  trial  proof 
shows  a leaden  sky,  the  landscape  discernible  in  broad 
masses  only,  with  but  the  most  essential  indications  of 
form.  Then  the  first  pale  monitors  of  day  suffuse  the 
heavens,  light  creeps  in  stealthily  among  the  shadows 
and  reflects  itself  in  the  glassy  waters  of  the  fore- 
ground. The  light  increases,  it  is  dawn,  and  then,  at 
last,  the  sun  rends  the  skies  with  its  radiant  flashes  of 
light,  the  orb  itself  screened  from  view  by  the  crum- 
bling castle  walls.  To  the  lucky  possessor  of  such  a 
magnificent  sequence  of  proofs — one  of  the  prides  of 
the  Bullard  collection — the  gradation  and  climax  is 
most  delightful,  but  in  such  comments  as  I have  heard 
on  the  plate,  regret  has  usually  been  expressed  that 
the  rays  had  Anally  been  introduced  (in  the  published 
state).  Mr.  Finberg  tells  us^  that  this  mezzotint,  be- 
sides several  water-color  drawings  and  an  oil,  have 
their  common  origin  in  ^‘a  slight  and  hurried  pencil 
outline  of  the  main  features  of  the  scene’’  jotted  down 
by  Turner  in  the  early  morning  on  his  way  from 
Berwick  to  Kelso.  ''There  is,”  he  continues,  "only 
this  one  sketch  of  the  subject  and  it  does  not  contain 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  light  and  shade  or  of  ef- 
fect.” 

In  zEsacus  and  Hesperie  (R.  66)  the  silent  twilight 
of  the  forest  surrounds  the  two  figures.  All  the  poetry 
of  the  woods  is  in  that  plate,  and  who  shall  say 
whether  it  is  more  beautiful  in  the  cool  twilight,  or 
later  in  the  progress  of  the  plate,  when  the  sun  is 
sending  its  luminous  shafts  down  between  the  over- 
hanging branches,  gilding  the  leaves  and  boughs  and 
gleaming  upon  the  gentle  wooded  slope  which  encloses 

1 ^ ^ The  Studio,  ’ ^ special  spring  number,  1909. 
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Turner.  i^SAUus  and  Hesperie 

Drawn,  etched,  and  engraved  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
From  a proof  in  the  Francis  Bullard  Bequest 
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Turner.  Coast  of  Yorkshire,  near  Whitby 

Drawn  and  etched  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Engraved  by  W.  Say 
From  a proof  in  the  Francis  Bullard  Bequest 


the  scene.  There  is  mystery  and  premonition  of 
events  in  the  earlier  scene  and  in  the  other  the  merry 
laughter  of  a summer  day.  This  is,  by  rare  good 
chance,  a plate  which  has  stooct  wear  comparatively 
well.  On  the  other  hand  such  prints  as  the  Coast 
of  Yorkshire  (R.  24),  with  its  delicate  tones  in 
the  distant  surf,  or  Diuistanhorough  (R.  14),  ^^wan 
above  the  sea,’’  to  repeat  again  Ruskin’s  exquisitely 
descriptive  term,  or  lovely  Inver  ary  Pier  (R.  35)  to 
mention  but  these  few,  cannot  be  seen  at  all,  unless 
seen  in  early  impressions.  The  last-named  is,  above 
all  other  plates  of  the  set,  an  illuminating  instance 
of  Turner’s  incredible  skill  and  resourcefulness, 
and  likewise  of  his  dogged  tenacity  of  purpose.  The 
earliest  proof,  in  the  Bullard  collection,  shows  the 
plate  in  a wretched  plight.  Pockmarked  with  foul 
biting,  the  aquatint  gone  wrong,  it  seems  a doubtful 
venture  to  attempt  salvage  on  such  a wreck.  Then 
and  there  Turner  seems  to  have  set  his  teeth  and  re- 
solved that  this  plate  must  come  round  according  to 
his  will.  It  is  one  of  the  subjects  carried  out  from 
start  to  finish  by  the  master  himself,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  turned  bad  patches  of  foul  biting  into 
clouds,  partly  burnishing  and  smoothing  them  out 
into  harmlessness,  or  else  turning  them  into  deep  shad- 
ows, reflections,  anchor  flukes,  or  birds  is  absolutely 
inspiring.  The  result  is  a radiant  morning  on  the 
shores  of  a Scotch  lake,  crispness  in  the  air,  the  mists 
sluggishly  gliding  off  into  the  distant  valley,  gradu- 
ally absorbed  by  the  bright  sunshine.  It  is  a beautiful 
plate,  but  it  was  fated  to  be  a source  of  worry  to  the 
artist,  for  soon  the  delicate  Aims  of  tone  in  sky  and 
distance  lost  substance  and  had  to  be  doctored-up 
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again.  While  one  cannot  but  feel  admiration  for  the 
skill  of  the  doctor,  the  plate  never  really  quite  recov- 
ered its  charm  and  soon  sickened  again,  this  time  past 
remedy.  Of  all  the  prints  in  the  ^ ^ Liber none  wore 
as  badly  as  the  little  central  landscape  in  the  frontis- 
piece— a present  of  Turner  to  his  subscribers.  Only  a 
couple  of  impressions  of  this  print — proofs,  of  course, 
— are  perfect.  The  distance  actually  went  like  a 
breath,  probably  because  of  the  very  slight  rocking  of 
the  plate  which  constitutes  the  groundwork  for  the 
tones  of  the  scene.  The  compensation  for  this  un- 
fortunate evanescence  lies  in  the  extreme  subtlety  of 
the  little  picture.  This  fact,  however,  must  have  been 
poor  consolation  for  Turner,  who  again  and  again 
had  to  strengthen  portions  of  the  scene  till  it  all 
became  a sad,  flat  phantom  landscape,  which  could 
only  be  galvanized  into  semblance  of  life  by  forcible 
aquatint  touches.  The  frontispiece  is  an  exception, 
however,  in  its  utter  instability,  and  may  as  well  be 
dismissed  herewith. 

The  question  arises,  why  should  Turner  disturb  the 
beautiful  simplicity  and  harmony  which  is  found  in 
the  proofs  of  so  many  plates ? ‘^Passion  for  detaiP’  is, 
in  briefest  terms,  the  judgment  passed  by  one  learned 
English  writer.  I have  been  further  answered  to  the 
effect,  that  the  flnished  subject,  the  picture  he  had 
in  mind,  required  the  additional  elaboration.  He  is 
said  to  have  felt  that  the  public  wanted  sparkle ; so 
cloudlets  and  wavelets  and  glints  and  glimmerings  on 
stone  and  house  and  tree  or  bush  were  added  and 
ever  added,  each  one  a concession  to  the  public.  He 
himself  surely  realized  the  beauty  of  the  ‘^unfinished’’ 
plates,  for  he  was  wont  to  have  a small  number  of  im- 
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Drawn  and  etched  by  J,  M.  W.  Turner.  Engraved  by  C.  Turner 
From  a proof  in  the  Francis  Bullard  Bequest 
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Turner.  Inverary  Pier,  Loch  Fyne.  Morning 


pressions  taken  which  he  stored  in  his  house  in  Queen 
Anne  Street  and  kept  there,  piled  up,  till  his  death, 
while  doling  out  to  proof  subscribers  late  impressions, 
or  at  best  first  states.  Yet  even  in  his  day  discerning 
collectors  secured  what  proofs  they  could  get  either 
plain  or  those  with  corrections  made  for  the  engrav- 
er's guidance.  After  Turner's  death  (1851),  and  at 
the  end  of  five  years  of  litigation  which  followed,  the 
prints  stacked  away  in  his  dark,  damp  house  came 
under  the  hammer.  Collections  have  since  then  been 
made  and  dispersed,  the  last  one  of  great  importance 
to  be  sold  was  that  of  John  Edward  Taylor,  last  year 
at  Christie's  in  London.  For  many  years  past,  a 
trickling  of  prints  from  all  the  notable  sales  went  to 
strengthen  the  collection  of  Francis  Bullard,  who  with 
never-lagging  zeal  substituted  better  and  still  better 
impressions  for  those  which  he  had  originally  ac- 
quired. ]\Iany  proofs  came  to  him  from  the  Taylor 
sale,  and  then — as  a climax — came  his  purchase  of 
the  entire  Liber"  set  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Rawlinson,  the 
collector  and  well-known  cataloguer  of  Turner  prints. 
These  accessions  swelled  the  Bullard  collection,  al- 
ready among  the  best,  to  unparalleled  proportions. 

When  years  of  acquaintance  have  familiarized  one 
with  the  marvelous  charm  of  good  ^Miber"  prints,  he 
cannot  help  wondering  why  the  vogue  of  Turner,  one 
of  the  great  masters  of  landscape,  should  have  been 
and  should  continue  to  be  confined  to  England  and 
America.  Only  in  London  can  the  painter  Turner  be 
really  seen,  and  this  is  natural  since  his  princely  be- 
quest to  the  English  nation  has  made  the  National  and 
the  Tate  Galleries  places  of  pilgrimage  for  all  those 
who  prize  him.  But  with  prints  it  is  different,  the 
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finest  of  impressions  have  been  in  the  market  time  and 
again,  these  last  decades,  so  that  given  a sufficient  ap- 
preciation, opportunities  would  have  olfered  of  form- 
ing representative  collections  in  the  great  continental 
print-rooms  of  Europe.  While  in  a way  this  restricted 
sphere  of  appreciation  lias  undoubtedly  been  helpful 
in  bringing  to  Boston  all  the  prizes  now  treasured  in 
the  I\Iuseum,  one  cannot  but  wonder  at,  and  regret  the 
fact  that  actually  in  one  of  the  most  up-to-date,  im- 
portant public  print  collections  of  Central  Europe 
there  should  be  not  one  example,  good,  bad  or  indiffer- 
ent, of  the  Liber  Studiorum’’  and  that  nowhere  (as 
far  as  my  own  limited  experience  goes)  can  there  be 
found,  on  the  continent,  a collection  of  the  Liber’’ 
which  does  justice  to  the  master.  What  idea  could 
any  one  form  of  Eembrandt’s  actual  mastery  as  an 
etcher,  had  he  only  seen  Basan  impressions  of  his 
prints  with  little,  heaven  knows,  of  Rembrandt’s  touch 
left  on  the  copper?  Yet  all  the  thousands  of  European 
print  lovers — except  in  England — are  hardly  better 
off  as  regards  this  English  master,  whose  fame  stands 
so  well  the  test  of  time. 

It  is  easy  to  pick  flaws  in  the  large  oeuvre  of  Tur- 
ner, the  result  of  a life  of  unremitting  industry  spent 
in  mastering  the  secrets  of  nature  on  land  and  sea,  in 
seeking  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  rendering  of 
light  and  air.  A man  of  such  voluminous  achieve- 
ment must  be  vulnerable.  Perhaps  the  most  glaring 
weakness  in  his  prints  lies  in  his  presentment  of  the 
human  figure,  which  he  uses  to  animate  his  scenes. 
To  him  figures  were  no  more  than  accents  of  tone,  or 
spots  of  color;  he  needed  these  and  therefore  gave 
plausibility  to  their  introduction  by  their  occupations 
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and  implements  of  work  or  play.  Were  a selection 
to  be  made  among  the  Liber”  plates,  doubtless  those 
in  which  figures  are  given  the  greatest  prominence 
would  be  the  first  discarded.  The  one  complete 
failure  is  Ploughing  at  Eto7i  (R.  79),  one  of  the 
unpublished  plates,  and  a subject  which  all  Turner’s 
perseverance  failed  to  carry  to  a successful  termina- 
tion. Young  Anglers,  Hedging  and  Ditching,  Ma- 
rine Dabblers,  and  Juvenile  Tricks  could  be  weeded 
out  without  injury  to  the  series,  nor  do  the  Farmyard 
with  Cock,  Interior  of  a Church,  or  Christ  and  the 
Wo7nan  of  Sama^da  contribute  much  to  its  beauty. 
One  could  also  miss  without  a pang  such  plates  as 
Pembury  Mill  and  a few  others,  besides  the  two  the- 
atrical Plagues  of  Egypt,  the  two  Winchelsea  plates 
and  the  Watercress  Gatherers,  but  what  large  series 
has  not  its  weak  spots,  and  once  free  of  these,  what  a 
magnificent  balance  remains ! Alpine  sublimity  of 
cloud  and  peak,  seacoast  and  highlands  in  storm  and 
sunshine,  brooks  and  the  cool  shade  of  the  woods,  every 
mood  and  form  of  landscape-beauty  defiles  before  one’s 
eyes.  While  we  may  fail  to  construe  all  this  loveliness 
into  an  all-pervading  sense  of  gloom  over  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  man,  we  are  all  free  to  let  our  fancy  rove, 
and  those  who  choose  may  follow  Ruskin  in  his 
eloquent  literary  flights  and  sad  deductions,  should 
this  enhance,  to  them,  the  pleasure  which  the  plates 
themselves  so  richly  offer. 
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Turner.  Calm 

Drawn,  etched,  and  engraved  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
Turner,  in  engraving  this  plate,  combined  etching,  aquatint,  and  mezzotint 
Prom  a proof  in  the  Francis  Bullard  Bequest 


THE  “LIBER  STUDIORUM”  AND  OTHER 
MEZZOTINTS 


By  RICHARD  NORTON 

Member  of  tlie  German  Archaeological  Institute 
Formerly  Professor  of  the  History  of  Fine  Arts.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and 
Director  of  the  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome 


F recent  years  the  price  of  works  of  art  has 
seemed  to  be  of  more  interest  and  has  been 
more  discussed  by  the  general  public  than 
the  aesthetic  value  of  the  works  themselves, 
and  there  has  been  a large  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
people  who  have  the  financial  ability  to  secure  pictures 
or  other  objects  of  fine  art,  but  have  had  no  proper 
training  to  enable  them  to  understand  them.  As  a re- 
sult, the  collector,  public  or  private,  who  has  bought 
the  most  expensive  object  is  thought  by  the  majority 
of  persons  to  have  secured  something  which  was 
proved  by  its  price  to  be  of  the  highest  artistic  value. 
The  harm  that  results  from  this  condition  is  great, 
but  not  easily  apparent  to  the  thoughtless.  It  works 
in  subtle  ways,  and  has  brought  to  pass  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  the  vast  sums  America  has  spent 
during  the  last  fifty  years  on  works  of  art,  it  is  still 
necessary  for  our  students  to  go  to  Europe  if  they 
desire  to  study  with  thoroughness  and  proper  compre- 
hension any  of  the  graphic  arts  in  which  man  has  ex- 
pressed himself.  It  may  be  thought  that  because 
America  entered  the  field  of  collecting  on  a large  scale 
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only  recently,  she  has  done  as  well  as  was  possible,  but 
the  broad  and  reasoned  development  of  the  various 
museums  in  Berlin  show  that  this  is  not  so.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  haphazard  collections  of  pic- 
tures and  sculpture  in  our  museums  will  realize  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  even  if  they  differ  as  regards 
the  analysis  of  the  fact;  and  any  one  who  follows  the 
auction  sales  knows  that  there  is  a very  strong  influ- 
ence at  work  in  setting  prices  which  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  relative  artistic  value  of  the  objects 
sold.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  pictures,  but 
it  also  holds  true  for  engravings.  Admitting  that 
there  are  fashions  in  art  which  have  a true  and  intel- 
ligible basis  and  hence  affect  money  values,  there  is 
evident  at  the  present  time  another  and  far  stronger 
force.  Why,  for  instance,  does  a proof  impression  of 
Smithes  mezzotint  reproduction  of  Reynolds’s  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Carnac  cost  seven  hundred  guineas,  while  a 
proof  of  Turner’s  Croivliurst,  of  which  only  four  are 
known,  brings  but  one  hundred  and  thirty?  As  in 
most  things,  there  is  more  than  one  reason.  The 
chief  one  is  that  the  majority  of  buyers  are  artistically 
untrained  and  are  led  by  the  advice  of  dealers  rather 
than  by  their  own  taste ; and  just  as  newspapers  write 
down  to  their  public,  and  very  rarely  offer  strong 
meat  for  strong  minds  to  digest,  so  many  of  the  deal- 
ers try  to  provide  their  clients  with  what  the  latter 
instinctively  like,  and  not  with  what  is  best.  I do  not 
for  a moment  suggest  that  the  dealers  should  attempt 
the  work  of  apostles,  but  it  is  not  extravagant  to  hope 
that  as  time  goes  on  more  collectors  will  secure  a train- 
ing which  will  fit  them  to  appreciate  understandingly 
the  artistic  differences  of  things. 
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Mrs.  Carnac 

Engraved  in  mezzotint  by  John  Raphael  Smith  after  the  painting  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

From  a proof  in  the  British  Museum 
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Study  of  such  prints  as  the  Mrs.  Carnac  just  men- 
tioned and  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum”  will  make 
clear  the  point  I wish  to  emphasize.  Let  us  as- 
sume a collector  whose  feeling  is  pleased  by  mezzo- 
tints, and  who  finds  that  owing  to  the  modern  inflated 
prices  he  can  get  more  satisfaction  for  a not  ex- 
travagant outlay  on  these  than  if  he  attempts  to  buy 
pictures.  Are  there  reasons  which  make  it  foolish 
for  him  to  buy  many  of  the  English  portraits?  I 
believe  there  are,  if  their  present  market  value  is 
taken  into  account.  If  one  tries  to  define  the  ser- 
vice done  to  the  collector  himself  or  to  posterity  by 
the  gathering  together  of  these  portrait-prints,  it 
becomes  instantly  clear  that  the  special  and  high  value 
implied  by  their  price  is  not  easy  to  explain.  It  can- 
not be  maintained  that  the  mere  technical  dexterity  of 
the  old-time  masters  of  the  craft — Watson,  Phillips, 
Green,  Smith,  Ward,  McArdell,  and  the  rest— was 
greater  than  that  of  some  of  the  artists  who  practise 
mezzotint  to-day.  A plate  such  as  that  of  Miss  Linley 
and  her  Brother,  done  by  Norman  Hirst  from  the  pic- 
ture in  the  Morgan  collection,  is  just  as  beautiful 
technically  as  any  work  by  the  men  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  So,  too,  the  mezzotinting  of  Sir 
Frank  Short  is,  literally,  as  beautiful  as  can  be.  This 
being  so,  the  collector  of  mezzotints  would  do  better  to 
secure  modern  prints  for  five  pounds  rather  than  old 
ones  for  five  hundred,  since  age,  per  se,  has  no  gesthetic 
value.  Sometimes  the  work  of  the  old  men  is  dis- 
tinctly bad,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plate  by  Haward  of 
Sir  Joshua’s  Master  Bunhury.  The  original  picture, 
now  in  Mr.  McFadden’s  fine  collection  in  Philadelphia, 
is  by  no  means  beautiful,  but  Haward ’s  reproduction 
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Turner.  Crowhurst,  Sussex 

Drawn  and  etched  by  J,  M.  W.  Turner.  Engraved  by  H.  Da  we 
Four  proofs  only  are  known  of  this  beautiful  plate 
From  a proof  in  the  Francis  Bullard  Bequest 


is  even  worse.  The  painting— or  rather  what  is  left  of 
it,  for  it  has  darkened  much  since  it  left  Sir  Joshua’s 
easel— shows  a snuff-colored  figure  exaggerated  and 
caricatured,  as  the  artist  was  only  too  fond  of  doing 
when  he  painted  children.  It  is  toad-like.  Added  to 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  original,  Haward,  in  his 
mezzotint,  gives  inaccuracy  of  drawing  and  smudgi- 
ness of  modeling.  This  plate  is  admittedly  a failure, 
and  it  is  worth  dwelling  on  only  to  show  that  the  high 
esteem  in  which  these  old  prints  are  held  to-day  is  not 
always  due  to  any  technical  superiority  displayed  by 
their  engravers.  While  this  plate  of  Haward  is  worse 
than  many,  still  the  errors  it  displays  are  often  visible 
in  the  work  of  more  able  men.  For  instance,  Watson’s 
fine  plate  of  Sir  Joshua’s  Three  Graces  (published 
January  1,  1776;  the  original  picture  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London)  shows  many  small  inaccu- 
racies and  divergences  from  the  original.  Notwith- 
standing these,  a good  impression  has  very  consider- 
able beauty,  but,  as  with  every  reproduction  of 
whatever  sort,  the  beauty  is  not  a quality  inherent  in 
the  print,  but  is  that  of  the  original,  from  which  it 
differs  only  in  size  and  in  lacking  color.  The  actual 
errors  in  drawing  this  and  other  similar  prints  may 
exhibit  need  not  be  considered  for  the  moment,  because 
when  the  plates  were  engraved  by  capable  artists  the 
errors  are  noticeable  only  to  the  trained  and  careful 
eye.  Furthermore,  even  if  these  plates  reproduced 
the  originals  from  which  they  are  taken  with  mechan- 
ical accuracy,  their  lack  of  vital  interest  and  of  com- 
pelling beauty— that  is,  the  lack  of  the  most  obvious 
and  distinguishing  qualities  of  the  Liber  Studi- 
orum” — would  still  be  manifest.  But  even  while  ad- 
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“The  Three  Graces” 

(Mrs,  Beresford,  Mrs.  Gardiner,  Lady  Townshend) 

Engraved  in  mezzotint  by  Thomas  Watson  after  the  painting  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

From  a proof  in  the  British  Museum 
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milting  the  perfection  of  Watson’s  plate  as  a copy,  the 
high  price  of  the  print  bears  little  relation  to  its  ar- 
tistic value,  and  the  collector  of  such  prints  is  in  large 
measure  satisfying  not  a highly  trained  power  of 
aesthetic  appreciation,  but  an  instinct  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  rarities — an  instinct  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  is  satisfied  by  the  possession  of  misprinted 
postage-stamps,  ^‘Breeches”  Bibles,  or  ‘^Post  Est” 
Horaces. 

Assuming  that  the  reader  does  not  wish  to  quibble 
over  the  definition  of  beauty,  let  me  express  a little 
more  fully  what  I mean  by  saying  these  prints  have 
little  artistic  value.  This  value  of  a work  of  art  de- 
pends on  the  power  of  the  artist  to  express  clearly  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  object  or  scene  he  is 
depicting.  The  more  power  he  has  to  read  the  true 
nature  of  his  subject,— that  nature  which,  notwith- 
standing all  similarities  of  outer  form,  distinguishes 
each  person  or  scene  from  every  other, — and,  reading 
this  special  and  individual  nature,  to  remold  it  in  the 
crucible  of  his  own  intelligence  to  the  form  proper  to 
his  chosen  art,  the  more  beautiful  will  his  work  be. 
Now  the  paintings  copied  by  the  mezzotinters  are  in- 
stinct with  beauty  of  this  sort,  but  the  excellence  of 
the  mezzotint  depends  on  the  very  opposite  of  this. 
It  depends  on  the  mezzotinter  denying  his  own  intel- 
ligence any  feeling,  any  play  whatever,  and  so  far  as 
is  humanly  possible,  becoming  a mere  machine  to  copy 
as  exactly  as  may  he  the  work  of  some  one  else.  In 
fact,  I do  not  doubt  an  Oriental  could  be  trained  to 
make  better  mezzotints  than  any  of  the  English  en- 
gravers of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Sir  Joshua’s  portrait  of  Nellie  O^Brien  in  the  Wal- 
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Nellie  O’Brien 

Engraved  in  mezzotint  by  Charles  Phillips  after  the  painting  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

From  a proof  in  the  British  Museum 
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lace  collection  is  known  to  every  one,  and  the  mezzo- 
tint of  it  by  Phillips  (published  August  24,  1770)  is  a 
fairly  good  one,  but  it  is  not  an  accurate  reproduction 
of  the  original.  The  reversal  of  the  figure  on  the  plate 
is  of  no  consequence,  but  the  inaccuracy  of  the  draw- 
ing of  many  details  and  the  false  rendering  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  result  in  the  print  giving  an 
impression  very  different  to  that  given  by  the  original. 
It  is  inevitable  that  such  inaccuracies  should  occur  in 
any  reproduction  done  by  the  hand  of  man;  they  are 
to  be  discovered  in  all  the  prints  of  this  class,  and 
they  make  the  high  prices  of  the  prints  seem  all  the 
more  strange.  Slight  though  the  errors  generally  are, 
they  serve  to  show  one  point  wherein  these  prints  are 
distinctly  inferior,  both  artistically  and  gesthetically, 
to  the  prints  of  the  Liber  Studiorum.  These  latter 
cannot  be  inaccurate,  because  they  are  not  copies  but 
original  works.  It  is  obvious  that  the  raison  d’etre 
and  chief  interest  of  the  portrait-prints  is  that  they 
repeat  the  works  of  the  great  portrait-painters.  They 
are  in  no  sense  original,  and  their  aesthetic  value  de- 
pends on  the  accuracy  with  which  they  reproduce  and 
suggest  the  picture  which  they  purport  to  copy.  They 
sprang  from  a desire  to  spread  the  knowledge  of,  and 
make  money  out  of,  the  popularity  of  the  paintings  at 
a time  when  photography  was  unknown  and  they  were 
produced  by  the  engravers  at  very  cheap  prices.^ 
Neither  Gainsborough  nor  Keynolds  nor  any  other  of 
the  artists  whose  works  the  engravers  copied,  thought 

1 It  is  reported  that  Sir  Joshua  said  he  would  be  made  im- 
mortal by  the  mezzotints  of  his  canvases.  It  can  scarcely  be 
questioned  that  what  he  meant  was  that  the  popularization  of 
his  work  would  spread  his  fame,  and  not  that  the  prints  had 
any  special  power  to  make  his  genius  more  manifest. 
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of  the  plates  as  in  any  way  showing  tlieir  own  personal 
skill  and  talent  as  artists.  One  noteworthy  result  of 
this  is  that  proof  impressions  of  these  plates  showing 
corrections  of  the  mezzotinter  ^s  work  made  by  the 
original  painter  are  very  uncommon.^  In  many  cases 
the  painter  was  dead  when  the  plate  was  engraved; 
blit  even  when  this  was  not  the  case  there  is  little  or 
no  evidence  that  the  painter  interested  himself  in  the 
plate — that  is,  he  did  not  consider  it  in  any  way  an 
original  work  with  special  qualities  of  its  own,  as  are 
Turner’s  plates.  This  reduces  these  prints  at  once  to 
the  rank  of  mere  reproductions. 

The  plates  of  the  Liber  Studiorum”  were  pro- 
duced, as  every  one  knoAVS,  under  the  direct  and  con- 
stant supervision  of  Turner  himself.  Several  of  the 
plates  are  throughout  the  work  of  his  own  hand,  and 
in  all  but  three  of  them  he  did  what  may  be  called  the 
drawing — that  is,  the  etching.  Many  of  the  mezzotints, 
such  as  the  Norliam  Castle^  the  Jason , and  the  Bonne- 
j ville,  Avere  made  from  already  existing  finished  pic- 
1 tures;  but  even  in  these  cases  the  mezzotint  Avas  not 
conceded  of  as  a mere  reproduction  of  the  picture, 
from  which  in  each  case  it  differs  in  many  respects.  In 
making  the  mezzotint.  Turner  regarded  the  picture 
in  the  same  way  as,  when  painting  the  picture,  he  had 
regarded  the  actual  scene — that  is,  not  as  something 
to  be  mechanically  copied,  but  as  the  suggestion  for 
a AA^ork  of  art.  This  is  utterly  different  to  the  method 

! 1 In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a proof  of  Charles  Turner ’s 

i mezzotint  of  Lawrence  ^s  portrait  of  Henry,  Lord  Melville  on 
which  are  several  corrections,  possibly  made  by  Lawrence  him- 
! self.  Dealers  have  told  me  they  have  seen  other  proofs  corrected 
! in  a similar  fashion,  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  these 
I corrections  were  made  by  the  painter  of  the  picture  reproduced 
> or  by  the  mezzotinter. 
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of  the  men  who  copied  the  portraits,  and  is  what  Van 
Dyck  did  in  his  etchings,  and  what  Gainsborough 
and  the  rest  would  have  done  had  they  ever  repro- 
duced their  own  works.  When  Turner  had  no  picture 
ready  to  hand  to  serve  as  a suggestion  for  his  plate,  he 
made  a sepia  sketch  in  greater  or  less  detail.  With 
this  before  them,  he  or  his  engravers  worked  on  the 
plate  till  there  was  produced  a work  which  was  not 
in  the  least  a mere  reproduction  of  the  sketch,  but  is  in 
the  truest  sense  an  original  work  of  art.  The  original- 
ity was  secured  by  Turner’s  uninterrupted  care  and 
watchfulness  from  the  earliest  stages  of  the  plate  to 
the  moment  of  its  final  completion,  and  even  later 
when  it  was  reworked.  Of  all  the  plates  there  are 
numerous  trial  proofs  on  which  Turner  has  worked 
with  pencil  and  brush  to  show  the  mezzotinter  how  to 
continue  the  work,  and  on  the  margins  of  which  he 
has  written  directions  or  sketched  details  in  order  to 
make  clear  to  the  engraver  his  exact  desire  in  regard 
to  the  working  of  the  plate.  As  a result,  these  plates 
of  the  ''Liber”  are  not  only  original  works  of  art,  but 
they  are  original  works  by  Turner.  They  are  in  no 
sense  reproductions,  and  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion exercised  by  Turner  was  so  close  that  one  scarcely 
thinks  of  the  different  engravers — Lupton,  Charles 
Turner,  Say,  Easling,  and  the  rest — in  connection  with 
them.  They  are  pure  Turner — that  is  to  say,  they 
are  original  works  by  the  greatest  landscape-painter 
who  ever  lived.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prints  after 
Lely,  Van  Dyck,  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Romney, 
and  the  other  artists  whose  brush  has  given  a beautiful 
immortality  to  many  a man  and  woman  who  would 
otherwise  be  forgotten,  are  the  work  of  trained  copyists. 
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Drawn  and  etched  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Engraved  by  C.  Turner 
From  a proof  in  the  Francis  Bullard  Bequest 


It  may  be  thought  that  the  comparisons  I have  made 
are  untrue  because  one  set  of  the  prints  is  of  portraits 
and  the  other  of  landscape;  but  this  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. Had  the  portrait-prints  been  made  by  the 
great  painters  themselves^  our  study  of  them  would 
unquestionably  lead  to  other  conclusions,  for  it  is  cer- 
tain these  masters  would  not  have  tried  to  imitate  in 
mezzotint  the  methods  and  effects  proper  to  painting. 
Van  Dyck’s  Iconographia,  to  which  I have  referred 
above,  proves  this.  As  it  is,  the  prints  being  merely 
more  or  less  able  copies,  there  is  nothing  to  consider 
but  the  abstract  aesthetic  value  of  the  two  groups ; and 
judging  by  this  standard,  the  only  conclusion  possible 
is  that  the  Turners  are  very  far  superior  to  the  others. 

Having  intentionally  laid  stress  on  the  weakness  of 
the  portraits  and  pointed  out  that  there  are  modern 
artists,  and  that  doubtless  in  the  years  to  come  there 
will  be  others,  who  can  copy  the  pictures  as  well  as,  or 
better  than,  the  Smiths  and  Greens  of  a hundred  years 
ago,  it  remains  to  show  certain  features  of  the  old 
prints  in  which  modern  ones  are  inferior.  One  of 
these  is  their  color  and  tone.  Probably  these  are  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  mere  age  of  the  print,  the  lapse 
of  years  having  allowed  the  oil  to  dry  out  of  the  ink 
and  the  paper  to  lose  its  raw  and  even  whiteness. 
Turner,  as  we  know  from  certain  written  directions  of 
his,  was  extremely  careful  about  the  ink,  and  would 
mix  two  shades  so  as  to  get  the  exact  tint  he  wanted, 
and  also  more  easily  to  keep  all  the  impressions  the 
same  color.  This  can,  of  course,  be  done  by  any  artist, 
but  only  time  can  dry  the  print.  ]\Iore  important  even 
than  the  ink  is  the  treatment  of  the  copperplate  itself. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  modern  plates  are  not  as 
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good  iis  the  old  ones,  'idint,  ns  n general  ride,  they 
may  not  lie  so  earefully  beaten  and  smoothed  as  the 
old  ones  is  iiossihle,  lint  there  need  he  no  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  metal  itself.  There  is,  however,  a 
treatment  to  which  the  modern  plates  are  subjected 
which  renders  the  impressions  taken  from  them  in- 
terior to  the  old  prints:  the  modern  plates  are  electro- 
Xilated.  This  is  done  simply  that  more  impressions  can 
be  taken  from  the  ])late  than  if  they  were  taken  from 
the  pure  copper.  The  desire  for  a financial  return  is 
greater  than  the  desire  to  produce  the  most  beautiful 
work  possible.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  proofs 
and  early  states  of  the  Liber  Studiorum’’  know  how 
rapidly  the  pure  copperplate  deteriorated.  Instead  of 
being  able  to  draw  off  from  one  to  two  hundred  im- 
pressions of  equal  merit.  Turner  and  the  others  before 
him  who  used  the  unplated  copper  could  obtain  only 
perhaps  twenty  perfect  prints.  After  these  were 
taken  the  plate  had  to  be  reworked.  This  not  only 
makes  good  impressions  of  the  old  plates  rare,  but  the 
fact  that  they  are  done  direct  from  the  copper  makes 
them  more  beautiful,  for  the  steel  with  which  the  mod- 
ern plate  is  coated  neither  takes  nor  gives  off  the  ink 
just  as  copper  does.  In  this  alone— in  the  being 
printed  from  the  copper — are  the  old  prints  superior 
to  the  modern  ones  which  reproduce  the  same  orig- 
inals. 

It  may  be  thought  that  it  is  worth  while  collecting 
these  portrait-prints  merely  because  of  the  rarity  of 
good  impressions  of  them,  and  this  is  true  if  the  col- 
lector’s object  be  an  antiquarian  one,  but  not  if  his 
aim  be  to  obtain  works  that  liave  great  aesthetic  value, 
for  this  they  do  not  possess.  Work  that  has  this  value 
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represents  permanent  world  interests  and  satisfies 
feelings  that  are  deeper  and  of  greater  worth  than 
those  of  mere  curiosity  or  acquisition.  The  interest 
and  value  of  a portrait  depend  on  two  or  three  simple 
facts.  If  the  person  depicted  be  of  historic  impor- 
tance, any  representation  done  from  the  living  figure 
will  be  cared  for  by  succeeding  generations.  When, 
however,  a Lely  or  a Reynolds  paints  a portrait,  then, 
no  matter  whether  the  person  is  of  importance  or  not, 
the  picture  is  valuable  because  of  its  beauty  and  as  an 
expression  of  the  life  of  the  time  when  it  was  done. 
But  the  prints  made  from  such  pictures  by  workmen 
who  are  not  in  intimate  relation  with  the  painter,  or 
are  of  another  generation,  have  none  of  these  qualities 
of  interest  and  worth.  They  lack  the  color,  they  lack 
the  drawing,  they  lack  every  source  of  original  value, 
and  are  merely  serviceable,  as  photographs  are,  to 
spread  the  knowledge  and  suggest  the  study  of  the 
paintings  from  which  they  are  copied.  It  is  true  they 
have  a charm  of  surface  and  color  which  photographs 
do  not  possess,  but  they  are  less  accurate.  In  fact, 
were  every  one  of  these  portrait  mezzotints  destroyed, 
the  world  would  lose  little  of  real  value,  and  no  one 
need  be  sorry  except  the  dealers  who,  by  satisfying  the 
taste  which  cares  for  curiosities  and  to  possess  objects 
which  another  cannot  obtain  because  of  their  rarity, 
are  able  to  sell  these  prints  for  exorbitant  prices. 

Were,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Liber  Studiorum’^ 
destroyed,  the  loss  would  be  irreparable,  for  these 
plates  exhibit  in  perfection  every  artistic  quality  that 
can  be  shown  by  processes  of  engraving.  They  are 
nobly  imaginative  and  marvelous  transcripts  of  na- 
ture, and  lack  nothing  but  the  variety  of  tint  which 
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Turner.  Chain  of  Alps  from  Grenoble  to  Chamberi 


pictures  in  oil  or  water-color  exhibit.  Furthermore, 
their  technical  perfection  and  the  rendering  of  atmo- 
spheric conditions  and  aerial  perspective  are  so  mas- 
terly (as  in  the  Meeting  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  or 
the  Chain  of  Alps  from  Grenoble)  that  the  lack  of 
color  is  hardly  felt — that  is,  they  have  in  a very  high 
degree  the  original  sesthetic  value  the  other  prints 
lack.  This  will  soon  be  recognized  by  the  public  at 
large,  as  it  has  been  long  ago  by  trained  students ; and 
then  the  smudgily  effective  representations  of  showily 
dressed  men  and  of  pretty  women,  whose  charm  is 
largely  due  to  the  mere  distance  that  separates  us 
from  them,  will  be  seen  to  be  of  vastly  less  interest 
than  Turner’s  magnificent  rendering  of  the  face  of 
nature. 

A few  words  more  and  I have  done.  In  the  fore- 
going pages  1 have  intentionally  emphasized  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  weaknesses  of  the  portrait-prints 
because  the  wide-spread  interest  in  them  is  founded 
on  misconceptions  which  greater  study  by  collectors 
will  correct.  The  original  portraits  are  superb,  and 
the  prints  do  recall  them  to  us  and  have  the  charm  of 
unheard  melodies.”  AVe  cannot  possess  the  originals, 
but  we  can  have  the  dark  and  cloudy  suggestion  of 
them  given  by  the  prints.  If,  however,  price  is  a test 
of  value  and  inner  worth,  and  not  merely  of  rarity, 
then  we  must  conclude  the  present  prices  are  false.  1 
have  been  told  by  a collector  of  a room  filled  with 
these  prints,  and  that  they  were  of  great  decorative 
beauty.  AV^ere  this  true,  my  contention  that  they  are 
lacking  in  artistic  value  would  be  disproved,  but  his 
statement  is  due  to  a misconception  of  the  much- 
abused  word  ^ ^ decoration.  ” Each  separate  print  has 
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the  decorative  value  that  the  original  had  when  con 
sidered  as  a pleasant  design  of  light  and  dark  parts. 
The  hanging  of  many  prints  in  the  room  could  make 
it  decorative  only  in  a geometrical  sense — only  as  any 
other  spots  of  color  or  chiaroscuro  hung  in  orderly 
fashion  on  the  walls  would  do.  The  decorative  im- 
pression of  the  room  as  a whole  is  not  due  to  any 
special  artistic  quality  of  the  prints,  and  could  be 
secured  almost  equally  well  with  examples  of  the 
illiterate  work  of  ^ ^ futurists.  ’ ’ 

Pleasing  reminders  of  great  work  these  prints  are, 
but  examples  of  great  art  they  are  not.  The  Liber 
Studiorum’^  reminds  of  nothing  but  the  everlasting 
variety  of  nature,  and  is  very  great  art  because  it  is 
the  absolutely  successful  translation  of  the  fleeting 
expressions  of  the  face  of  earth  into  the  more  per- 
manent forms  of  art. 
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Faithorne.  Charles  1,  King  of  England 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  10  X 6%  inches 
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WILLIAM  FAITHORNE 


(1616-1691) 

By  frank  WEITENKAMPF 

Chief  of  the  Prints  Division,  New  York  Public  Library.  Author  of 
“Hoav  to  Appreciate  Prints,”  " American  Graphic  Art,”  etc. 


CHARACTERISTIC  common  to  most  of 
the  work  of  the  English  engravers  (Eng- 
lish-horn or  immigrated)  who  were  plying 
their  trade  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  was  a certain  bluffness  and  sim- 
plicity, resulting,  partly,  from  helplessness  before  the 
medium.  They  lacked  both  the  craftsmanship  and 
the  artistic  feeling  necessary  to  carry  them  beyond 
the  stiff,  often  crude  burin-work  of  those  days,  which 
shows  at  best,  in  most  cases,  nothing  more  than  clean, 
mechanical  workmanship. 

But  there  is  a second  factor,  which  persists  in  spite 
of  the  foreign  inspiration  of  many  of  these  engravings, 
persists  even  where  the  foreign  model  is  copied  out- 
right. It  is  the  English  feeling,  inborn  or  reflected, 
the  ^diomebred— not  seldom,  as  we  may  say,  home- 
spun^  ^ — quality  (to  quote  Mr.  Beverly  Chew),  which 
colors  all  this  work.  This  element  has  been  felt  by 
more  than  one,  although  so  acute  a critic  as  the  late 
Russell  Sturgis  would  not  allow  more  than  a modicum 
of  this  local  character.  Perhaps  one  may  admit  that 
the  appearance  of  home-made  qualities  may  be  due 
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partly  to  the  roughness  of  some  of  the  work  and 
partly  to  the  British  subjects  in  portraiture. 

This  whole  period  of  British  engraving  has  its 
strong  interest,  an  interest,  indeed,  inherent  to  a con- 
siderable degree  in  the  subjects  of  the  prints.  These 
illustrate,  on  the  one  hand,  the  England  of  the  day  by 
the  portraits  of  those  who  were  making  its  history,  and 
on  the  other  bring  up  a wealth  of  literary  and  bio- 
graphical associations  through  the  books  which  they 
ornament. 

Studying  the  artists  separately,  one  may  fall  into 
the  false  position  of  the  specializing  critic,  whose  too 
insistent  application  to  an  individual  suppresses  a 
sense  of  proportion,  and  leads  to  the  discovery  of  vir- 
tues and  the  condoning  of  faults.  Among  all  these 
Englishmen,  however,  study  is  nowhere  better  repaid 
than  in  the  case  of  William  Faithorne. 

Not  that  his  engraving  was  uniformly  good;  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  it  consisted  of  negligible  hack- 
work. Like  others  of  his  engraving  countrymen,  he 
took  the  job  at  hand,  whatever  that  might  be : portrait, 
frontispiece,  title-page,  book-plate,  or  pack  of  cards 
illustrating  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  the  ^Giorrid 
Ponish  plot,  murders,  executions,  and  other  cheerful 
occurrences  of  the  period.  Interesting  though  much  of 
this  may  be  as  historical  material,  in  a number  of  cases 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  pot-boiler.  That  much  ad- 
mitted, one  may  pass  on  to  his  better  work,  in  which 
is  found  a comparative  mastery  of  technical  means. 
In  his  best  work,  fairly  gratifying  in  its  proportion  to 
liis  whole  output,  one  finds  a degree  of  achievement, 
not  in  (craftsmanship  per  se^  with  its  smug  satisfac- 
tion at  the  line  neatly  cut,  the  curve  finely  turned, 
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Faithorne.  James,  Duke  of  Hamilton 
Size  of  the  orif^inal  engraving,  IH/^xS  indies 
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Faithorne.  Margaret  Smith 

Widow  of  Thomas  Cary,  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  T.  and 
Mnfe  of  Sir  Edward  Herbert 

Engraved  from  the  painting  by  Anthony  Van  Dyck 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  i\y>xS  inches 
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but  in  the  higher  quality  of  its  intelligent  application 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  that  assures  for  Faithorne  a 
high  rating  apart  from  any  national  bias,  and  without 
any  thought  of  judging  his  work  in  comparison  with 
that  of  other  engravers  of  his  own  land  and  time  only. 

One  may  quickly  trace  the  known  facts  of  Fai- 
thorne’s  life:  his  birth  in  1616,  his  introduction  to 
draughtsmanship  by  Robert  Peake,  his  initiation  into 
the  craft  of  engraving  by  John  Payne,  his  activity  in 
producing  plates  for  Peake,  the  publisher,  portraying 
both  Royalists  and  their  opponents,  his  following 
Peake  in  1645  to  fight  on  the  Royalist  side,  his  cap- 
ture at  the  taking  of  Basing  House,  his  resumption  of 
work  while  in  captivity,  his  emigration,  by  permission, 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  befriended  by  that  prince  of 
print-collectors  Michel  de  Marolles,  and  where  it  has 
been  surmised  he  probably  came  into  personal  con- 
tact with  Nanteuil, ’’  and  his  return,  in  1650,  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  eventually  became  a print-seller  and 
employer  of  other  engravers,  and  died  in  1691. 

Similarly,  his  artistic  development  may  be  outlined 
readily  and  rapidly.  A Mellanesque  feeling  at  the 
start,  possibly  acquired  in  part  from  Glover.  Then, 
with  the  influence  of  Nanteuil,  came  vigor  in  line 
combined  with  delicate  stippling,  developing  into  a 
method  well  characterized  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  : ^ ^ His 
portraits  . . . have  a firm  and  masculine  simplicity  of 
design,  a grasp  of  character  and  precision  of  modeling, 
with  an  unostentatious  command  of  the  varied  re- 
sources of  the  graver.  ^ ’ 

The  recent  exhibition  of  Faithorne ’s  works  in  the 
print  gallery  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  afforded 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  study  of  his  art.  The 
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engravings,  mainly  portraits,  were  arranged  alpha- 
betically, according  to  the  catalogue  of  Louis  Fagan, 
with  a loss  of  a chronological  review,  but  the  great 
variety  in  Faithorne’s  engraved  work  and  the  equally 
great  difference  in  merit  were  emphasized  by  the  chance 
juxtaposition  of  chefs  oeuvre  and  odd  jobs,  of  plates 
done  at  different  periods  and  under  differing  influ- 
ences. 

Not  far  from  each  other,  for  example,  were  placed 
the  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  the  Countess 
of  Castlemaine.  The  contrast  between  the  two  is 
marked,  not  only  in  method  and  style,  but  in  intelli- 
gent fitting  of  method  to  subject. 

The  sensitiveness  shown  in  the  face  of  Fairfax,  whom 
contemporary  testimony  credits  with  a strange  mix- 
ture of  energy,  exaltation,  and  meekness,  is  reflected  in 
the  technique  employed ; uncrossed  lines  of  a sinuous 
slenderness,  in  contrast  to  similarly  uncrossed  but 
bolder  lines  in  such  portraits  as  James,  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton, Avhere  the  face  is  strongly  so  modeled,  and  the 
rest  of  the  print  cross-hatched,  or  of  Endymion  Porter, 
with  long-continued  uncrossed  lines,  thickened  at  the 
proper  places,  to  model  the  face  and  hand,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  cross-hatching  even  in  the  landscape.  In 
the  background  of  this  Fairfax  portrait,  a similarly 
tempered  use  of  Mellan ’s  device  results  in  casting  over 
the  picture  an  appearance,  at  first  sight,  of  unrelieved 
paleness.  But  its  refinement  and  subtlety  soon  become 
evident,  and  the  whole  resolves  itself  into  a very  inter- 
esting adaptation  of  method  to  fit  a given  case.  Is  this 
reading  too  much  into  Faithorne’s  intentions?  Are 
we  dealing,  after  all,  simply  with  a preoccupation  with 
technique  resulting  in  a fortuitous  effect?  Even  so 
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\ Faithorne.  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax 

|i  Phi  graved  from  the  painting  by  Robert  Walker 

j:  Size  of  the  originnl  engrnving,  11%  X 8 inches 
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Faithorne.  Barbara  Villiers 
Countess  of  Castlemaine,  Duchess  of  Cleveland 

Pepys  in  his  memoirs  mentions  having  seen  the  drawing  at 
Faithorne’s  house,  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever 
seen,  adding  that  he  offered  to  buy  it  and  that  the  engraver  prom- 
ised to  sell  it  to  him  when  he  had  finished  his  plate  from  it,  on 
which  work  he  was  then  engaged. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  15Ys  X 121/4  inches 
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we  can  take  pleasure  in  the  result,  as  we  could,  in  fact, 
if  it  were  scored  wholly  by  chance,  by  a ''fluke/’  The 
Fairfax  marks  the  culmination  of  his  Mellanesque  pe- 
riod. The  portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Henley,  although 
cross-hatching  enters  here,  has  a certain  similarity  to 
the  Fairfax,  while  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine  forms 
a strong  contrast  in  subject  and  manner.  While  not 
without  its  penetration  of  character,  it  is  attuned,  with 
full  acceptance  of  the  manner  of  Lely,  to  the  taste  of 
high  life,  of  dignity  inborn  and  yet  a bit  consciously 
borne,  of  flne  clothes  worn  as  a matter  of  course  and 
yet  not  without  a lurking  appreciation  of  their  flne- 
ness,  of  a well-contained  pride  in  position  and  nation- 
ality. All  presented  with  much  cross-hatching  and 
resultant  completeness  of  pictorial  effect.  This  por- 
trait is  spoken  of  as  one  of  his  best ; certainly  it  has 
distinction.  It  will  always  be  associated,  too,  with  the 
enthusiastic  praise  of  Samuel  Pepys,  who  avows  in  his 
diary  that  the  original  drawing,  done  by  Faithorne  in 
colored  chalks  from  Lely’s  picture,  "is  the  finest  thing 
I ever  saw  in  my  life,  I think.  ’ ’ And  three  weeks  or 
so  later  he  posts  back  to  the  engraver’s  to  buy  three 
impressions  of  the  plate,  printed  that  day,  and  records 
his  belief  that  the  portrait  is,  "as  to  the  head,  I think, 
a very  flne  picture,  and  like  her.  ’ ’ In  its  languor,  its 
air  of  sensuous  acceptance  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  it 
contrasts  with  the  alertness,  the  vivacity  which  is 
stamped  on  the  portrait  of  Margaret  Smith,  after  Van 
Dyck.  Here  the  light  cross-hatching  on  face  and 
breast  is  relieved  by  the  somewhat  heavier  lines  in  the 
garment,  all  done  with  easy,  sure  manipulation  of  the 
burin. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Fairfax  and  the 
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Charles  IT,  bust  portrait,  which  shows  him  full-face. 
In  the  latter,  too,  the  jMellan  line  is  used,  but  with 
more  vigor,  more  direct  authority.  The  background, 
also,  is  more  emphatic,  with  its  suggestion  of  solid 
richness  of  tapestry,  in  harmony  with  the  treatment  of 
the  head.  Over  the  whole,  there  is  a strain  of  regal 
dignity,  expressed  in  a simplicity  of  surroundings  that 
aims  to  indicate  inborn  nobility  without  the  necessity 
of  imposing  trappings.  There  is  a portrait  of  Hen- 
rietta i\Iaria,  too,  of  similar  design,  though  somewhat 
paler. 

From  the  Castlernaine  one  passes  naturally  to  the 
portrait  of  Thomas  Killigrew,  court  favorite,  wit, 
dramatist,  and  theatrical  manager,  an  easy  and  bril- 
liant juggler  with  talents  not  too  burdensome.  From 
the  undulations  of  the  sumptuous  drapery  the  face 
stands  out  in  calm  characterization.  In  richness  of 
tone,  in  decorative  flow  of  line,  in  graceful  mastery, 
this  plate  ranks  easily  among  the  very  best  that  came 
from  our  artist’s  studio. 

Again  a contrast : Sir  William  Sanderson,  a bluff 
old  fellow,  presented  in  a fluent  yet  strong  line,  with 
a simple  vigor  in  keeping  with  the  subject. 

From  this  vigor  one  turns  to  the  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment in  the  portraits  of  Robert  Bayfleld  with  a hat 
(^'one  of  his  best,”  says  Howard  C.  Levis),  and  of 
John  Bulwer,  M.D.,  a treatment  in  accord  with  the 
small  size  of  these  plates. 

As  Faithorne’s  style  developed,  his  use  of  cross- 
hatching  increased.  In  the  backgrounds  as  a matter 
of  course;  often  in  a checker-board  of  rectangles.  (Sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  the  smaller  John  Hacket,  William 
Gouge),  and  to  this  he  added  diagonal  lines,  as  in  the 
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Faithorne.  Thomas  Killigrew 

Engraved  from  the  painting  by  William  Shephard 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  11  x TV^  inehes 
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Faithorne.  Sir  William  Sanderson 
Engraved  from  the  painting  by  Gerard  Soest 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  lOl/^  x 6%  inches 
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Faithorne.  Robert  Bayfield 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  5%  x 3%  inches 
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Faithorne.  Henrietta  Maria 
The  widowed  Queen  of  Charles  I,  King  of  England 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  13  x 10  inches 
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larger  Haeket.  Cross-lining  appears  in  the  faces  also, 
and  the  lines  grow  finer,  as  in  the  portraits  of  John 
Kersey  or  Henrietta  Maria  in  mourning  dress,  where 
the  lines  in  the  faces  are  of  an  etching-like  delicacy. 
So,  too,  in  Thomas  Hobbes.  Here  the  lines  are  treated 
as  a mass  rather  than  as  individual  lines,  with  a want 
of  accent  at  times,  perhaps,  in  the  general  low  tone. 
Also,  the  austerity  of  the  line,  in  flesh-work,  is  further 
softened  by  the  addition  of  flicked  dots,  it  may  be  by 
the  conventional  placing  of  a flick  in  each  of  the 
lozenges  formed  by  the  intersection  of  four  lines,  but 
more  often  by  the  free  use  of  these  dots  as  outrunners 
of  the  lines,  or  grouped  together  in  independent  effect. 
Thus  in  Viscount  Mordaunt  and  Samuel  Collins,  M.D., 
increased  delicacy  is  gained  in  the  face  by  stippling. 
The  stipple  effect  gives  a dash  of  vivacity  and  color  to 
John  Pordage  and  to  iMary,  Princess  of  Orange,  after 
Van  Dyck,  with  drapery  about  the  shoulders,  her  ner- 
vously alert  face  delicately  dotted,  or  to  Henrietta 
^laria,  not  yet  in  mourning  dress.  In  Catharine  of 
Braganza  the  hatching  and  dotting  are  a little  more 
formal,  a little  less  light  than  in  the  Princess  of 
Orange. 

The  famous  pair  of  Paxtons  illustrate  well  the 
method  of  attenuation  of  the  dot-aided  line  to  produce 
tone  in  the  face.  The  result  of  this  attempt  to  sup- 
press the  line  as  much  as  possible  in  the  production  of 
tones  is  a monochrome  approach  to  the  effect  of  the 
painting.  What  is  gained  in  this  way  is  perhaps  lost 
somewhat  in  a uniform  gray  ness, — muddiness  I had 
almost  said.  But  these  Paxtons,  after  all,  deserve 
their  reputation.  Their  sober,  somewhat  uniform 
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color  is  found  also  in  Viscount  Mordaunt,  Sir  Henry 
Zerne,  and  in  Christopher  Chelys  Simpson. 

These  technical  considerations  may  well  be  varied 
by  a reference  to  the  subject  interest  in  Faithorne’s 
work.  In  this  series  of  portraits  the  whole  period  of 
English  life  covered  by  Faithorne^s  activity  (which 
extended  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I through  the  in- 
tervening Commonwealth,  into  that  of  Charles  II) 
stands  vividly  before  us.  Their  documentary  value  is 
naturally  increased  by  Faithorne^s  power  of  charac- 
terization, which  places  many  of  his  subjects  before  us 
with  a deeper  significance  than  that  of  the  merely 
perfunctory  likeness. 

The  appearance  of  his  sitters  did  not  always  lend 
itself  to  heroic  treatment,  but  he  usually  managed  to 
get  that  measure  of  dignity  which  sympathy  will  ex- 
tract. The  strongly  modeled  Mary  Alston  is  an  exam- 
ple of  his  honest,  yet  appreciative,  presentation  of  a 
plain  exterior.  In  the  case  of  Sir  William  Davenant 
even  the  droll  mixture  of  the  pug  nose,  massive  lower 
jaw,  long  hair,  and  laurel  wreath  complacently  worn, 
are  relieved  a little  by  a faint  trace  of  uncertainty  and 
wistful  appeal.  He  invests  the  homely  features  of 
Thomas  Mace,  the  musician,  with  a positive  attractive- 
ness, the  rugged  plainness  of  the  subject  being  appro- 
priately framed  in  a simple  oval.  To  this  appropriate- 
ness of  setting  Faithorne  seems  to  have  been  quite 
alive ; witness  his  portrait  of  Mace  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  Viscount  Mordaunt,  brave  in  ornate  heral- 
dic border,  or  to  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Aylesbury, 
richly  framed  to  match  the  rich  costume. 

If  Faithorne  could  portray  the  self-esteem  of  his 
sitters,  he  also  could  command  that  simple  dignity 
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Faithorne.  Charles  II  as  Prince  of  Wales 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  lli/^x8i/§  inches 
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Faithorne.  William  II,  Prince  of  Orange 
Father  of  William  III,  King  of  England 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  111/4x81/^  inches 
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Faithorne..  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange 
Engraved  from  the  painting  by  Anthony  Van  Dyck 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  lli/jXS  inches 
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which  we  find  in  so  many  prints  by  Nanteuil  and  his 
countrymen, — vide  the  Edward  Boys  (1672)  and  the 
Samuel  Collins,  M.D. 

In  many  cases,  even  though  Flatman’s  lines 

A Faitliorne  sculpsit  is  a charm  can  save 
From  dull  oblivion  and  a gaping  grave. 

are  not  entirely  applicable,  at  least  we  are  brought 
closer  to  the  people  portrayed,  on  purely  human 
grounds. 

Toward  the  end  of  Faitliorne ’s  career,  his  power 
waned  somewhat.  His  Henry  More  has  been  cited  as 
evidence  of  this,  the  landscape  background,  in  the 
manner  of  Hollar,  being  probably  the  work  of  a pupil. 
The  formal  treatment  of  the  clothes  and  the  free  flow 
of  lines  in  tree  and  landscape  contrast,  while  the  work 
on  the  face  is  about  midway  between  these  two  meth- 
ods in  handling.  There  would  have  been  an  attrac- 
tiveness in  finding  in  this  same  background  a direct 
influence  of  Hollar,  who  worked  with  Faithorne  for 
Peake  in  the  early  forties  of  the  century,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  would  have  been  rather  queer  if 
that  influence  had  taken  thirty  years  to  develop.  The 
earlier  Frances  Bridges,  with  its  close,  careful,  deli- 
cate work,  has  perhaps,  at  a distance,  a Hollar-like 
aspect.  Yet  the  enticing  theory  of  any  considerable 
influence  of  the  hard-working  Bohemian  probably 
must  be  abandoned. 

After  all  these  notes — what?  The  certainty  that 
this  man  rose  above  his  fellow-workers  in  England  not 
only  through  technical  superiority,  but  through  tact- 
ful employment  of  that  power.  Occasionally,  sure  of 
himself,  he  no  doubt  gave  way  to  a complacent  exer- 
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Faithorne.  Catharine  of  Braganza 

Daughter  of  John  IV,  King  of  Portugal,  and  wife  of  King  Charles  II 
of  England 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  141/4  X 10%  inches 
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cise  of  ability  to  produce  an  easy  How  of  line.  If  you 
Hnd  that  in  the  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  you 
are  just  as  likely  to  note  also  the  good  color  in  hair 
and  face  and  mantle.  If  you  see  the  measured  conven- 
tionality of  the  graver  work  in  Sir  Bevil  Grenville, 
Elias  Ashmole,  the  larger  John  Hacket,  Sir  Francis 
i\Ioore,  or  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  you  will  see  also  the 
characterization  and  modeling  of  the  faces,  the  ren- 
dering of  textures,  the  feeling  for  contrasts  in  color 
and  tone,  and  the  simple  directness.  These,  then,  and 
others,  not  among  his  very  best,  show  him  to  have  been 
a craftsman  of  intelligence,  even  here  not  quite  over- 
come by  mere  concern  with  burin-work. 

More  often  than  the  satisfaction  in  handicraft  does 
his  better  work — not  to  speak  of  his  best — evidence 
an  honest,  and  in  a number  of  cases  successful,  en- 
deavor to  deal  with  the  job  before  him  in  an  adequate 
manner.  And  with  that  guarded  and  surely  not  too  en- 
thusiastic characterization  one  may  well  rest  his  case. 


NOTE 

Since  this  article  was  written,  the  splendid  collection  exhib- 
ited in  the  New  York  Public  Library  has  been  presented  to 
that  institution  by  the  owner,  Mr.  J.  Harsen  Purdy.  Collections 
of  Faithorne ’s  work  are  not  common,  and  the  present  one,  re- 
markable in  its  extent,  as  well  as  in  the  rich  quality  of  impres- 
sions, would  be — to  speak  conservatively — most  unusual  even  in 
England.  It  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that  these  prints 
will  remain  permanently  available  for  study.  In  the  Print 
Department  of  the  Museum  of  Pine  Arts,  Boston,  Faithorne ’s 
work  is  represented  by  ninety-seven  engravings,  all  portraits. 
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Old  Boston  Landmarks 


A Series  of  Reproductions  in  Color  and  in  Monotone  of 
Early  Nineteenth  Century  Pictures  of  Beacon  Hill  and 
Other  Boston  Landmarks,  Interesting  and  Decorative  for 
Homes,  Public  and  Private  Libraries,  Schools,  Architects’ 
Offices,  Artists’  Studios,  and  Wherever  Else  Fine  Art 
Reproductions  Are  Appreciated. 

The  illustration  above  is  one  of  the  Beacon  Hill  views 
by  John  Rubens  Smith,  son  of  Raphael  Smith,  the  great- 
est of  British  mezzotinters.  Sizes  10x12  and  16  x20. 
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366  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 
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BEETHOVEN 

Presentation  Copy  of  the  Seventh  Sym- 
phony, with  an  autograph  inscription 
to  his  friend  and  patron,  Brentano. 

RENAULT 

Original  Drawing  for  "‘The  Surrender 
of  Cornwallis,''  the  most  widely  known 
of  engravings  of  the  Revolutionary 
Period. 

CIPRIANI 

Original  Water-color  for  Bartolozzi’s 
“Sacrifice  to  Cupid,"  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  Bartolozzi's  engravings. 

TURNER 

English  Landscape  Water-color. 
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New  Scribner  Art  Books 


Colonial  Furniture  in  America 
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THE  RUSSIAN  BALLET 

Text  by  A.  E.  JOHNSON  Illustrations  by  RENE  BULL 

This  beautiful  holiday  book  of  timely  interest  gives  in  a picturesque  and 
entertaining  way  the  stories  of  the  sixteen  elaborate  ballets  in  the  repertoire 
of  the  Russian  Dancers,  whose  extraordinary  international  success  has  been 
one  of  the  notable  artistic  events  of  recent  years. 

Demi  4t0y  Boxed  $7.^0  net.  Carriage  41  cents. 


DANDIES  AND  MEN  OF  LETTERS 

By  LEON  H.  VINCENT 

A Study  of  the  personalities  and  careers  of  that  brilliant  group  of  English 
men  of  letters  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  who  were  at  once  successful 
writers  and  conspicuous  figures  in  the  society  of  their  day.  Among  the 
subjects  are  Count  D’Orsay,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Brummell,  Byron,  Beckford, 
and  Thomas  Peacock. 

Fully  illustrated.  8vo,  Sj^oo  net.  Postage  20  cents. 


THE  ENGRAVINGS  of  WILLIAM  BLAKE 

A Critical  Study,  Together  with  a Catalogue  Raisonne 
By  ARCHIBALD  G.  B.  RUSSELL 

A book  which  will  be  of  exceptional  interest  to  all  admirers  of  the  imagi- 
native genius  of  William  Blake.  Mr.  Russell,  well  known  as  the  foremost 
living  authority  on  Blake,  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  compilation  of 
this  work,  which  will  remain  the  standard  for  collectors. 

32  illustrations.  4to,  $7.50  net.  Postage  23  cents. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ART 

By.  ELEANOR  ROWLAND 

The  Significance  of  Art’  will  be  quite  as  un'derstandable  to  the  layman 
as  the  most  scientifically  perfect  compilation  in  the  world.  I'o  the  artist  it 
will  be  as  edifying  as  anything  that  approaches  his  art  from  a side  angle, 
and,  for  the  philosopher,  there  certainly  will  be  opened  up  new  avenues  of 
exploration.” — Chicago  Record  Herald. 

i6?no,  Sj^  oo  net.  Postage  q cents. 
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ATTRACTIVE  BOOKS  ABOUT  ART 


FIFTY-EIGHT  PAINTINGS 
BY  HOMER  MARTIN 

Described  by  Dana  H.  Carroll 

Octavo.  68  photogravure  plates.  300  copies  from  type  oh 
Dutch  handmade  paper,  at  ^15.00  net. 

The  plates  in  this  volume,  together  with  those  in  Mr.  Mather’s  book 
upon  the  artist,  illustrate  the  best  of  Homer  Martin's  work  in  con- 
venient form  for  reference  and  study.  Of  the  fifty-eight  pictm*es 
very  few  have  ever  been  published  before  and  many  are  in  private 
collections  where  they  are  practically  inaccessible.  The  canvases 
selected  include  examples  of  his  early  work,  the  results  of  his 
English  trips,  his  residence  in  France  and  the  final  period.  They  j 
are  attractively  reproduced  and  carefully  described,  with  reference  i 
to  their  coloring  as  well  as  their  sentiment,  in  such  a way  as  to  en-  ' 
able  one  to  realize  in  a measure  their  relative  beauties,  value  and 
importance. 

HOMER  MARTIN 

By  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 

Octavo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  photogravure.  250  copies  from  type 
on  Dutch  handmade  paper,  at  $12.50  net. 

‘‘A  hook  that  every  admirer  of  Homer  Martin’s  art  will  wish  to  have.” 

— N.  Y.  Sun 

‘•A  thoroughly  sympathetic  and  intelligent  piece  of  criticism,  and 
throws  a great  deal  of  interesting  light  upon  the  character,  the  aims 
and  the  personality  of  the  painter.  ” —Boston  Transcript 

FIFTY  PAINTINGS 
BY  GEORGE  INNESS 

Introduction  by  Elliott  Daingerfield 

Octavo.  50  photogravure  plates.  300  copies  from  type  on  Dutch  hand- 
made paper,  at  $20.00  net. 

‘‘The  illustrations  are  true  and  most  satisfactorily  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order.  Thus  almost  at  first  hand  one  may  study  the  develop- 
ment of  the  artist. ' ’ — ^1  rt  and  Progress 

GEORGE  INNESS 

By  Elliott  Daingerfield 

Octavo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  photogravure.  250  copies  from  type 
on  Italian  handmade  paper,  at  $12.50  net. 

••  Must  take  first  place  as  a document  of  the  personality,  life  and  work 
of  George  Inness.”  — International  Studio 

‘‘An  extraordinarily  vivid  picture  of  the  artist  as  he  appeared  day  by 
day  in  the  throes  of  a creation  almost  as  capricious  as  it  was  unfail- 
ingly robust.  ' — The  Nation 
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THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

Madison  Avenue  at  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  MERITORI- 
OUS ART  AND  LITERARY  COLLECTIONS,  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION 
AND  SALE  OF  WHICH  THE  NEW  GALLERIES  AFFORD  THE  BEST 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 


ORIENTAL  RUGS 

ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN 

By  WALTER  A.  HAWLEY 

With  II  Color  Plates^  8o  Half-to7te  Engravings 
a7id  4 Maps,  4 to.  Cloth.  Sy.gonet; 
by  express,  $8,00 

This  new  volume  deals  with  Oriental  Rugs  and  includes 
all  the  latest  available  information  upon  the  subject. 

Information  is  afforded  the  prospective  buyer  in 
regard  to  materials,  dyeing,  designs,  and  symbols, 
how  to  distinguish  rugs,  how  to  purchase,  etc.  The 
chapter  on  weaving  gives  data  never  before  published. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and,  in  addition 
to  many  passages  of  a descriptive  nature,  contains 
much  technical  information. 


The  Portraits  and  Caricatures  of 
James  McNeill  Whistler 
AN  ICONOGRAPHY 

By  A.  E.  GALLATIN 

This  volume  is  a collection  of  portraits  of  Whistler  by  himself, 
and  by  other  artists  of  Whistler,  with  a critical  introductory 
essay.  It  includes  ten  important  unpublished  portraits  both  by 
Whistler  and  of  him,  and  descriptions  of  some  200  portraits, 
caricatures,  busts,  and  photographs.  Edition  limited  to  450  cop- 
ies, imposed  and  printed  by  the  Merrymount  Press  of  Boston. 
Twenty  illustrations^  including  three  photogravure  plates.  Cloth.  $j.oonet. 

Also:  A HAND-MADE  PAPER  EDITION  of  the  above, 
limited  to  50  copies  for  England,  America,  and  the  Colonies. 
$j.oo  net. 
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THE  MAGAZINE  BEAUTIFUL 
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The  International  Studio 

is  the  Standard  magazine  of  art  printed  in  the  English 
language  and  the 

MOST  BEAUTIFUL  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED 

Its  special  field  is  keeping  in  touch  with  the  progress 
of  art  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Regular  features 
are  authoritative  articles  on  the  work  of  distinguished 
artists  and  news  of  large  and  small  exhibitions  of  im- 
portance. 

No  other  magazine  can  compare  with  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIO  in  the  quality  and  number  of 
its  illustrations.  Each  issue  contains  six  superb  plates 
in  full  color  besides  a hundred  or  more  of  the  finest  half- 
tone reproductions  of  works  of  art  of  every  description — 
paintings,  etchings,  drawings,  sculpture,  tapestries, 
architecture,  decorations  and  the  various  crafts. 
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A t all  bookstores  6o  cents  net 

“TIGER” 

By  WITTER  BYNNER 

“ It  carries  its  lesson  with  more  of  art  than  any  of  the 
Brieux  dramas  and  is  as  effective, — a perfect  bit  of 
work.”  Edwin  Markham. 

Dynamic,  crisp,  intense,  Tiger  has  the  virtue  of 
firm  and  clear  purpose,  something  of  the  ^ awful  sym- 
metry ’ in  Blake’s  poem,  a classic  force  in  its  fatalism, 
in  its  dealing  with  sin.  And  it  drives  home  powerfully 
the  origin  of  what  there  is  of  the  ‘maiden  tribute’  in  this 
country.  There  wouldn’t  be  white  slaves  if  pure  girls’ 
fathers  and  brothers  did  not  demand  for  their  lust’s  ap- 
peasement the  virgin  daughters  of  other  fathers.” 

William  Marion  Reedy, 

in  The  Mirror. 

“Let  me  thank  you  for  Tiger.^  as  every  woman  should. 
You  have  achieved  poetry  of  a stark,  stripped,  merciless 
kind  in  this  fearsome  thing.”  Harriet  Monroe. 

“He  has  done  a thing  as  powerful  and  as  artistic  within 
its  range  as  Maupassant’s  Yvette.  1 read  it  with  a lump 
in  my  throat.”  MICHAEL  MONAHAN. 

“It  is  many  moons  since  I have  read  anything  that 
gripped  me  so  much  and  when  1 came  to  the  ending, — 
well,  1 was  fairly  shaken.  It  is  tremendovs.''''  \ 

A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson.  i 

“You  go  right  to  the  Root  of  the  Thing;  if  the  Father  j 
will  turn  and  take  the  narrow  road,  the  Son  will  also  j 
keep  on  and  follow  in  the  right  of  way.  You  can  be 
assured  that  many,  many  a Heart  Blesses  you  in  Silence 
! and  wishes  for  you  all  the  good  that  God  can  bestow  on 
you.”  From  a Woman. 

Mitchell  Kennerley 
Publisher  New  York 
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ART  PROGRESS 

Is  a Monthly  Magazine  devoted 
to  the  Arts  in  general,  but  especi- 
ally to  the  STIMULATION  of 
POPULAR  INTEREST  in  ART 
and  CIVIC  BETTERMENT. 

It  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts — A 
National  Clearing  House  for 
every  sort  of  information  about 
American  Art  affairs. 

During  1912— 13  the  Federation 
sent  out  22  large  Exhibits  valued 
at  more  than  $200,000  to  93 
cities.  ART  PROGRESS  will 
keep  you  informed. 

CJN  rOU  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  IT? 
Send  for  a copy 

Address  Manager 
American  Federation  of  Arts 

1741  New  York  Avenue  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A refreshingly  new  idea  in  the  home  magazine  field  has  | 
bee?i  mstituted  by 

American  Homes  and  Gardens 

A new  Department  devoted  to  the  interest  of  collectors 
of  Prints  and  Engravings,  Autographs,  Books  and 
Bindings,  Miniatures,  Antiques,  Curios,  Old  China,  Old 
Fm-niture,  Rugs,  Silver,  Jewelry,  Car\dngs,  Glass, 
Laces,  Pewter,  Bronzes,  Coins  and  Medals,  etc.  This 
will  be  known  as 

THE  COLLECTORS’  DEPARTMENT 

This  means  that  not  only  everyone  who  has  a collect- 
ing hobby  will  turn  with  interest  to  AMERICAN 
HOMES,  but  that  eveiy^one  interested  in  objects  con- 
nected with  family  history^  will  seek  the  ser\’ice  of 
this  magazine  which  supplies  information  on  applica- 
tion to  all  its  readers  'whether  subscriber's  or  not  on 
subjects  connected  with  collecting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  antiques  and  curios  fit  out  the  blank  below 


The  Editor  the  Collectors^  Department 
AMERICAN  HOMES  & GARDENS 
MUNN  & CO.,  INC.,  Publishers 
361  BROADWAY’,  NEW  YORK 

lam  interested  in  Collecting,  especially  in  the  following  subjects: 


Xame,,.. 

Address,, 
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Ten  Spiritual  Designs 

By  EDWARD  CALVERT 


Edward  Calvert,  an  early  disciple 
of  William  Blake,  conceived  and 
executed  while  under  the  immedi- 
ate influence  of  the  Master,  these  ten 
engravings  on  copper,  wood,  and  stone 
which  we  have  reproduced  in  enlarge- 
ment, accompanied  by  A Brief  Notice 
of  Edward  Calvert,  Painter  and  En- 
graver which  Herbert  P.  Horne  printed 
in  The  Century  Guild  Hobby  Horse  for 
1891.  Those  who  have  seen  our  edition 
of  Blake’s  XVII  Design's  to  Thornton's 
Virgil  will  have  reason  to  welcome  this 
first  adequate  acknowledgment  of  Ed- 
ward Calvert’s  wonderful  designs.  We 
have  called  them  Spiritual  Designs  be- 
cause no  other  word  so  fitly  describes  their 
supersensuous  and  mystical  loveliness. 

This  volume  has  received  special  treat- 
ment in  a way  to  bring  out,  as  we  believe, 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  composition 
which  these  designs  in  their  original  size 
were  in  some  danger  of  losing. 

The  edition  is  as  follows: 

400  copies,  medium  4to,  \^an  Gelder 
hand-made  paper,  old-style  blue  boards, 
$3.00  net. 

25  copies,  Japan  vellum,  $6.00  net. 


THOMAS  B.  MOSHER 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY 

THE  QUARTERLY  aims  to  represent  faith- 
fully  all  the  varied  interests  of  Columbia 
University.  It  publishes  historical  and 
biographicalarticlesof  interest  to  Columbia 
men,  shows  the  development  of  the  insti- 
tution in  every  direction,  records  all  official 
action,  describes  the  work  of  teachers  and 
students  in  the  various  departments,  re- 
ports the  more  important  incidents  of 
undergraduate  life,  notes  the  successes  of 
alumni  in  all  fields  of  activity,  and  fur- 
nishes an  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  University  problems. 

THE  Quarterly  is  issued  in  December, 
March,  June,  and  September,  each  volume 
beginning  with  the  December  number. 
Annual  subscription,  one  dollar ; single 
number,  thirty  cents.  500  pages  per 
volume. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  or  at 
Columbia  University,  New  Y"ork  City. 

RUDOLF  TOMBO,  JR. 

Managing  Editor 
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DECORATtlOTSJ 


^ The  standard  illustrated  monthly  magazine 
for  all  Americans  interested  in  art,  architecture 
and  decoration. 

^ ARTS  & DECORATION  is  the  only 

magazine  to  cover  these  fields  thoroughly,  and 
should  be  in  the  home  of  every  one  interested 
in  the  progress  of  American  art. 
n In  order  that  you  may  prove  to  your  own 
satisfaction  that  ARTS  & DECORATION 
is  a magazine  of  value  to  you,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  enter  your  name  for  a six  months’  trial  sub- 
scription on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Annual  Subscription — Three  Dollars. 

Arts  & Decoration,  39  West  32d  St. 

Enclosed find  $i.oo.  Please  send  me  A rts  Decoratio7i  fo7'  six 
7)io7iths  begi7mi7ig  loiih  ihe  C7irre7it  issue.  Please  address 


V.  Q.  D. 
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American  Art  News 

15-17  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Now  in  its  twelfth  year  of  successful  pub- 
lication, and  universally  recognized  as  the 
trade  and  collector’s  authority  on  art  mat- 
ters in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar 
gives  all  the  exhibitions  of  current  and 
coming  week,  locations  and  dates  of  dura- 
tion in  New  York.  Those  in  other  American 
cities  under  head  of  letters  from  said  cities. 

All  important  art  sales  in  both  Europe  and 
United  States  duly  recorded  with  full  list 
prices,  buyers,  etc.,  and  first  announcement 
of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London, 

written  by  best  informed  authorities  on  the 
art  trade  and  news,  and  occasional  author- 
itative letters  from  other  European  art 
centers.  Invaluable  for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY— $2.00  A YEAR— 37  ISSUES 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  15  to  June  i — Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 
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